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1&2 July, Bine Melboürë: 
Earth Garden's own practical field days 


EARTH WORMS ¢ SOLAR ENERGY * PERMACULTURE * BLACKSMITHING * COMPOST ¢ BEE KEEPING * PRUNING 
FRUIT TREES * HYDROPONICS ° PRUNING ROSES * GINSENG GROWING œ ARTS AND CRAFTS ° BUSKERS + 
PLANT NURSERIES * BOOKS AND MAGAZINES ¢ ALTERNATIVE ENERGY DISPLAYS + MUDBRICK MAKING ° SELF- 
SUFFICIENCY * YUMMY TUCKER * JAMS AND PRESERVES * BACKYARD BUILDING PROJECTS * HANDMADE 
BARRELS AND Beene ls © ENVIRONMENTAL CONSCIOUSNESS: CHILDREN’S ENTERTAINMENT AND MORE . 
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Jackie French: Earth Garden columnist, jil Redwovd, popular Editor of Don O'Connor of Good Rob Bakes, ringmaster of the Mud Brick Bob Rich, long-standing Earth 
radio and TV regular, gardening Earth Garden’s Jillaroo Farm Medicine Tipis at Walwa,and Circus, will be selling delicious pizzas Garden writer and mudbrick 
columnist for the ‘Women's Weekly’, Hints, long-time environmental author of the Earth Garden from his mobile mudbrick, domed pizza owner builder, author of the 
author of more than 30 books. Jackie warrior, and all-round self- series on making your own oven, and holding mudbrick-making ‘Earth Garden Building 
will officially open the Burnley Field sufficient farmer. fill will be tipi, plus ‘Lizard Tracks’, will demonstrations for aspiring owner Book’, and ‘Woodworking For 
Days on Saturday at 11 am, and will giving practical demonstrations of set up a tipi and sell books on builders and backyard cubby house Idiots Like Me’, will be 
give three talks during that afternoon. aspects of her enviable lifestyle. Native American wisdom. enthusiasts. hosting fascinating talks. 


WHAT: Earth Garden's own ‘family get-together’ of demonstrations, products and services. 
WHERE: The hundred year old-plus site of the Burnley Horticultural College, Yarra Boulevard, Richmond, Melbourne. 
The weekend of 1 & 2 July this year, from 9:00 AM till 5:00 PM both days. 
Thanks to lots of Earth Garden writers, advertisers and supporters getting together, and saying: "Yes!". 
HOW MUCH: Adults: $7, Concession: $4, and Family Ticket: $15, either at the gate, or pre-paid (see the form on page 53). 
WHY: So we can all have a good time, swap yarns, and meet more of each other. 


FOR EXHIBITOR ENQUIRIES, CONTACT: Event Co-ordinators - Greg Simmons and Kate Kennedy e 
Phone: (054) 241 819, or (019) 402 301, or fax: (054) 241 743. 
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Front Cover: George Smithwick is a colourful and laconic 
sixth-generation cooper who works from his home near 
Beveridge north of Melbourne. George will be one of the 
attractions of Earth Garden's own alternative weekend — 
the Burnley Field Days in Melbourne — on 1 and 2 July this 
year. See page 50 for more about George. Photograph 
by John Eathorne. 

Front Cover Inset: Cape York is a wild part of Australia 
where hard work by groups like The Wilderness Society 
and local Aboriginal organisations, has pioneered land- 
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the return of the Starcke wilderness to its traditional 
owners. See page 44 for Eileen Herbert's thought- 
provoking article about these issues. Photograph by 
Kerry Trapnell. 

Front Cover Inset: Carol and Mark live near Launceston 
in Tasmania. They built their home for $1,000, and it's very 
inspiring. See page 59 for how they did it, and how they $ 
avoided the rope burn of a mortgage noose to gain their 
shelter. Photograph by Alan Thomas Gray. 

Back Cover: Community gardens promote a sense of 
belonging, and a sense of communal connection with 
Nature. If that sounds like Earth Garden circa 1972, fine! 
We're proud of it. See page 47. Photograph by Ken Maley. 
EcoTax: this edition's EcoTax will be donated to the 
Wilderness Society's Cape York Working Group to help 
promote the need for Aboriginal management of tradi- 
tional lands in this great wilderness area. 
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EARTH GARDEN is Australia’s original 
journal of self sufficiency and alternatives. It 
is a forum of practical ideas, shared knowl- 
edge, sources and a guide to alternatives to 
high-consumption lifestyles. i 

It’s about putting a roof over your 
head, growing your own food organically, 
aiming for appropriate, renewable home en- 
ergy systems and surviving — and thriving 
— in the city or the bush, with the inner 
changes which follow when you’re in har- 
mony with Nature. 

Ecotax: each issue we donate a 
portion of the cover price to a community 
group involved in tree planting or conserva- 
tion projects to help balance the use of the 
partly recycled paper used for printing Earth 
Garden. We would like to see all publishers 
pay an Ecotax. 

Earth Garden is printed on paper made 
from plantation-grown timber. 
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Contributions to Earth Garden are wel- 
come — sharing information and experi- 
ences with other readers strengthens the 
network of Earth Gardeners. Photos, il- 
lustrations and diagrams are important. 
Please write first with your story idea. 
Remember subscribers are sustainers — 
for subscription details see page 104. 
We welcome advertisements appropriate 
to the aims and ideals of Earth Garden, 
but reserve the right to refuse ads at our 
discretion. Contact us for display rates. 
Printed by Industrial Printing & 
Publicity, 122 Dover St, Richmond, Vic- 
toria, 3121, thanks to Albie, Geoff, John, 
Jimmy, and crew. 
Distributed to newsagents by Gordon & 
Gotch Ltd, Melbourne & Auckland. 
©1995 by EARTH GARDEN, RMB 427, 
Trentham, 3458. Fax: (054) 241743. 
(We don't have the resources to staff 
telephone enquiries: please write or fax.) 


Dear readers, 

Welcome to the Winter edition of Earth Garden. As I write this 
in the middle of May, all around me are little signposts of Winter’s descent 
upon us. At home the tulip tree has lost most of its leaves, while those of 
the silver birch are yellow; the pear trees are bare, and the daffodils and 
jonquils are just starting to send up leaves for next Spring’s flowering. The 
owls are calling for mates throughout the still forest nights, and the paths 
of the wallabies and wombats through the native grasses are more pro- 
nounced when the undergrowth is soaked with rain and dew. When we 
walk through the forest in the momings, looking at the candlebarks and 
blackwoods through the still mists feels like we’re peering into a dream. 

Of course, the change of seasons is more dramatic in the colder, 
southem climates of Australia, and Judith and I are very conscious of our 
not-quite-completed preparations for Winter. We've managed to get in 
heaps more firewood than in previous years, but the recent rains which 
filled both our rainwater tanks also soaked the large stacks of firewood we 
were just about to stack out of the weather. Tane gathers wheelbarrow 
loads of kindling for starting the wood stove and heater, and they dry nicely 
in the shed next to the steam engine. 

Harry is two and a half now, and his every utterance is hilarious. 
It feels as though ovemight he went straight from having no vocabulary, 
to speaking like a very well-informed adult. He’s a real gardener boy, and 
happily trots off to plant a bucket load of daffodil bulbs — right way up — 
after carefully digging and preparing the holes with his trowel. He then 
goes and carefully fills his watering can and waters the freshly-planted 
bulbs. 

Our white Pekin ducks are wary of him, but for some reason, they 
work away close by him in the garden, searching for slugs and snails. 
Judith suspects that’s because they think he may protect them from the 
terrifying threat of wedge-tailed eagles which regularly spiral over our 
clearing. I suppose if you’re a bright white duck with a bill like an orange 
traffic light, standing on a green lawn, you’d feel pretty exposed to the 
telescopic vision of a wedge-tailed eagle. 

Harry also loves planting trees with his Grandpa, who has caught 
a severe dose of the tree-planting bug, just like the reformed advertising 
executive who joins a northern New South Wales community at the end of 
Peter Carey’s novel, Bliss. When we go to visit Harry’s Granny and 
Grandpa, who live on ten acres about 15 minutes away, Grandpa whispers: 
“Pssst, Harry, ya wanta come and plant a tree with me?” “Yep,” says 
Harry, straight away, and off they go down to the dam with a redgum or 
blackwood in tow. 

We had a rather bad spate of poultry deaths in the family last 
summer — chooks were dying left, right and centre from old age and fox 
attacks. So Harry got to the stage where, for a while there, he thought that 
everything going into a hole in the ground was getting buried. “Doesn’t 
that tree work anymore, Mum?” he’d ask. He’s now worked out the 
difference between a burial and a tree planting, thank goodness. 

We've just retumed from a week in Tasmania where we met many 
readers at the stall we held with Mark The Spark at AgFest, Tasmania’s 
biggest agricultural show. One fifth of all our subscribers in Tasmania 
dropped by for a chat, and we thoroughly enjoyed ourselves. I am often 
impressed by the ingenious housing and lifestyle initiatives Tasmanian 
Earth Gardeners create, and we could easily have spent another two weeks 
there writing articles for Earth Garden. Perhaps one day we'll do an 
‘Alternative Tasmania’ edition of Earth Garden. 


The Madding Crowd 


The Earth Garden Book of Alternative Energy 

The day before we left for Tasmania I finished the manuscript for 
a new book which should be published by September. The Earth Garden 
Book of Alternative Energy is a guide to understanding, costing and as- 
sembling an altemative energy home power system, whether it’s solar, 
wind, micro hydro, or steam. There is a large section on solar hot water 
units and energy efficient homes, so the book should be of interest to city 
people as well as those in the bush. 

The book has been written with contributions from many Earth 
Garden readers and writers, so it’s a compilation from a broad range of 
viewpoints, rather than one person’s ideas. Chief among the book’s 
contributors is our highly-respected Peter Pedals of the Rainbow Power 
Company, longtime Earth Garden writer, and influencer of many Earth 
Gardeners’ views on renewable energy. 

Later this year, the book will be available from bookshops 
throughout Australia and by mail from Earth Garden. We know that many 
people have been patiently waiting for this sort of book, especially seeing 
that Energy Works!, which was written and compiled by previous Earth 
Garden editor, Keith Smith in the mid-1980s, has been out of print for 
several years now. 


Earth Garden's Burnley Field Days 

Another all-consuming project which is taking shape right now is 
the Burnley Field Days at the Burnley Horticultural College in Melbourne 
on | and 2 July this year. Our exciting (daunting?) news is that from now 
on Earth Garden is organising the event. The Field Days have been 
Melboume’s ‘altemative/environmental weekend for productive backyards 
and small farms’ for the past two years, and we would love to see it develop 
into Earth Garden’s annual ‘family get-together’. 

Weare bringing some of Earth Garden's better-known writers to 
the Field Days for talks and demonstrations. Jackie French, Jill Redwood, 
Bob Rich, Peter Lees and Don O’Connor will be there, and there will be 
many exhibitors with fascinating, Earth Garden-type services and prod- 
ucts on display. 

The Field Days will feature Australia’s premier ginseng growers, 
Fred and Charlene Hosemans, permaculture displays, rose and fruit tree 
pruning demonstrations, blacksmiths, solarenergy displays, Earth Garden’s 
books and magazines, worm farms, Mud Brick Circus’s famous pizza oven 
and mudbrick-making demonstrations by the Circus’s ringmaster, Rob 
Bakes, and many more displays and talks, but we promise . . . we promise 
... there will be no encyclopedia salesmen, cosmetic stands or ostriches. 

The main organisers forthe event are ourown Greg Simmons, and 
the tireless Kate Kennedy, whoused to work for Going Solar and now works 
as the Solar Hot Water Promotions Officer for CitiPower’s Brunswick 
office in Melbourme. 

We have run Earth Garden stalls at festivals and shows all around 
Australia for several years now, so as organisers we’ re aiming to make the 
Burnley Field Days a true Earth Garden ‘festival’. This is ambitious for a 
small publishing business, but we've always believed in trying to introduce 
new people to Earth Garden lifestyles. We think that the more people who 
live a less consuming, more environmentally-sensitive lifestyle, the better 
off our planet and all its inhabitants will be. 

Enjoy Winter, enjoy our latest blood-sweat-and-tears offering of 
Earth Garden (Greg says we’ ll be handing out free grey hairs with the next 


edition), and see you at Burnley. 
Klay > 


Happy reading, 
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Earth People 


Write 


Earth People Write is an open forum. The views expressed in letters from readers do not necessarily 
reflect the opinions of Earth Garden. Letters are always welcome, but please keep them concise. 


Youthful alternatives 
Dear EG, 

I am a Year 12 student and my 
thoughts have become increasingly focused 
upon the disillusionment of many young 
people. Throughout school life the educa- 
tion system in general pushes students to- 
wards a future and goals of slaving away at 
a job until retirement, and after 30 years of 
mortgage repayments, to own a three-bed- 
room house with immaculate lawns in the 
suburbs. Fortunately I was rescued from 
this mode of thought by an open-minded 
teacher who lent me a book on permaculture 
by Bill Mollison. Since reading this book 
and publications such as Earth Garden, my 
faith in life has been restored, my friends 
and I are now determined to own a self- 
sufficient property. This may mean taking 
jobs we don’t like till we can afford prop- 
erty. Permaculture is not necessarily the 
‘easy’ way out and I realise it is a lot of hard 
work to turn the dream into an eificient 
reality, but in the end it will be worthwhile. 

I would like to thank the previous 
generations for having the insight and initia- 
tive to provide an alternative to the suburban 
rut. Your efforts will make it a lot easier to 
follow in your footsteps and hopefully con- 
tinue to foster a better world, future and way 
of thinking for many generations to come. 
Keep up the good work! 

Neika Brewster, Bundaberg, Queensland. 


Rad headgear 
Dear Alan, 

After your very welcome article on 
‘Green Issues for Women’ I ordered some 
Rad Pads, and I want to urge other woman to 
give them, or similar types, a try too. These 
pads are not only more comfortable to wear 
than the disposable kind, but they also give 
secure protection for much longer — I was 
doubtful about this to begin with, but I was 
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soon reassured. And having this permanent 
supply in the house gives you anew sense of 
freedom — no more trips to the chemist. 
On the topic of disposable napkins 
— some 20 years ago we lived in Geneva, 
Switzerland, from where one of the interna- 
tional aid agencies had sent a large consign- 
ment of goodies to some ‘underdeveloped’ 
country in Africa. Among the goods was a 
huge container of disposable sanitary nap- 
kins which was duly distributed among the 
African women. They, never having seen 
the like before, didn’t quite know what to do 
with this bounty, but soon decided that, 
twisted and knotted into fancy shapes, they 
would make artistic headgear, and soon the 
town was full of women thus adorned. 
Karin Mitchell, Castlemaine, Victoria. 


Dear Alan, Judith and EG team, 

Earth Garden has helped me gain 
confidence in many experiments and projects 
since I moved to the country recently. I am 
acountry convert and love to have my hands 
in the soil! Thank you, 

Mark McDougall, The Channon, NSW. 


Thanks for coming 
Dear Earth Garden, 

A huge thank you for helping to 
make our Non-Conventional Homes Tour 
of the Manning and Great Lakes, such a big 
success over the Easter long weekend. 

Our 14 home owners had more than 
800 people visit their homes, swapping yarns 
and information about alternative home 
building and products. People came from 
many parts of NSW as well as some from 
Western Australia and Brisbane. All were 
an inspiration to us and, I hope, we to them. 

Without the role EG played in pub- 
licising the event and supporting our tour 
booklet we could not have attracted so many 
like-minded people. We raised more than 


$5,000 for our Manning River Steiner 
School. Thanks everyone who supported 
the event and see you again next year for an 
even bigger and wider-ranging tour. 
Catherine Calvin, Steiner School parent, 
Taree, NSW. 


Used tyres and old stockings 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I have been reading your magazines 
for about three years and enjoy them im- 
mensely. They are the only magazines I buy 
— all the rest are very commercialised and 
not practical at all. I am going to be made 
redundant at the end of October, so I thought 
if I bought the two Hard Times books it 
might make it a little easier. 

I married 20 years ago and I didn’t 
like gardening much, then I came across a 
book on no-dig gardens and that got me 
hooked. It was ideal for where we live 
(hard-as-rock clay) so I purchased hay and 
kept all my newspapers and started. I bought 
some native plants and I haven’t looked 
back. My neighbour was throwing away 
some tyres so I grabbed them to plant pota- 
toes and now I have garlic and gladioli in 
them with worms and compost. 

Does anyone know of a way to use 
old stockings apart from in mats or as plant 
holders? Thank you for your great maga- 
zine, keep it up. 

Judith Sharrock, PO Box 1024, Elizabeth 
Vale, SA, 5112. 


Radical view of forest practices? 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Ihave only recently started purchas- 
ing Earth Garden and enjoy it immensely. I 
would like to congratulate the magazine for 
its open support of an end to the destructive 
practice of woodchipping and logging of 
OUR old growth native forests. I was amazed 
to read a letter by Betty Graham in EG 91, 


claiming that an article by Alan has ‘per- 
vaded the magazine to an extent that only 
radicals would subscribe to it’. I think Betty 
has missed the whole point of the anti- 
woodchipping campaign. The aim is to shift 
the industry over to a plantation based one, 
to provide our future timber needs, not to 
halve the use of wood. Her claim that timber 
is renewable is a valid one, but not when it is 
extracted from ancient, extremely diverse 
forest ecosystems. The key word here is 
‘ecosystems’. 

People like Betty fail to compre- 
hend that a forest is a diverse union of 
countless species, all joined together to form 
a forest ecosystem. In these old growth 
forests exist many tree dwelling species that 
require very old trees for the hollows they 
provide. Some trees being felled may be 
many hundreds of years old, and the animals 
occupying them are mostly killed, while a 
few may survive in marginal habitat. The 
forest is then bulldozed, burned, and sup- 
posedly regrows. What really happens is 
that a pseudo plantation follows, which is 
then put on a 50 to 80 years clearfelling 
rotation — preventing the formation of new 
tree hollows. The end result is the exclusion 
of most hollow-dependant species. Is this a 
forest? No! It is a tree farm. The end result 
is a major loss in species diversity, which 
inevitably pushes species such as the 
Leadbeater’s possum and the sooty owl ever 
closer to extinction. In any “practical minded 
conservationist’s” view, this could not fall 
into the category of being a renewable re- 
source. Extinction, be it localised to a log- 
ging coupe, or total extinction, should not be 
tolerated. 

I find confusing the notion that the 
preservation of these unique, diverse forest 
ecosystems is ‘radical’, as expressed by 
Betty Graham. Surely, the support of cur- 
rent destructive forest practices would have 
to be thought of as a radical view? 

Mark Scida, Strathmore, Victoria. 


A premium on the environment 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Thank you for chipping away at the 
waste of our old growth forests as export 
woodchips in recent EGs. I feel planet care 
not only requires care in one’s own backyard 
but also concern for and action about the big 
picture. Climate change is Nature’s way of 
shaking us by the scruff of the neck. We’re 
being told very plainly that in our world of 
timber resources, bringing an extra million 
people into the world every four days is not 
sustainable behaviour for a high quality spe- 
cies at the top of the food chain. 


EARTH PEOPLE WRITE 

Our children know we have to do 
things differently and stop behaving as if 
there is no tomorrow. They and the public 
generally are aware of environmental issues 
but are short of information, other than from 
vested interests. But I feel Earth Gardeners 
and this magazine could well provide prac- 
tical solutions to environmental problems to 
the wider community, so long as it explores 
some of the big issues such as our use of old 
growth forests, from time to time. 

Climate change really is giving a 
shake up in unusual places. None more so 
than the insurance industry which is starting 
to take climate change very seriously and as 
climate extremes become more severe and 
frequent, it may not be too long before the 
insurance industry is keenly promoting the 
expanded use of solar power, better public 
transport and better use of both human and 
material resources. 

All the best in the future you choose. 
Yours sincerely, 

Harry Johnson, Whiteside, Queensland. 


No answer to forest questions 
Dear Alan & Earth Gardeners, 

I was compelled to write to Mr 
Faulkner after reading your article on the 
Wombat State Forest in EG 88. Here’s a 
copy of the reply: 

“Dear Mrs Bowtell, 

I refer to your letter to Senator John 
Faulkner, Minister for the Environment, 
Sport & Territories, about forest conserva- 
tion and the export of woodchips. Senator 
Faulkner has asked me to thank you for your 
letter and to reply on his behalf. 

The government remains commit- 
ted to the implementation of the National 
Forest Policy Statement, including the ini- 
tiatives relating to protection of old growth 
and wilderness forests. Your views on this 
matter have been noted and will be taken 
into account in the context of future Com- 
monwealth policy development. 

Thank you for your interest and for 
writing to the minister with your concerns. 
Yours sincerely, 

Graheme Cook 
Assistant Secretary 
Forests Branch.” 

So, what does this letter tell me? 
Absolutely nothing! No specifics, no prom- 
ises, nothing. Is this all we can do? I have 
a husband and young family, so it’s quite 
hard to get to blockades, but I want to do 
more. I wonder how many others received 
exactly the same letter as I did. Now I’m 
going to write a letter to the PM. I too am 
surprised that other media outlets (apart 


from a couple I know of) aren’t bothered to 
let the folk know of this butchering of our 
native forests and all their inhabitants. Keep 
up the good work. Imagine how much we 
wouldn’t know without publications such 
as EG? Love and peace to all. 

Le-Anne Bowtell, Hemmant, Queensland. 


Cupboard ‘Greenies’ 
Dear EG, 

You have really inspired this ‘cup- 
board Greenie’ family — our evenings are 
now spent madly reading our ten back cop- 
ies of EG and a pile of books bought and 
borrowed, and a permaculture course we 
have started through the correspondence 
school advertised in EG. Wow! Now we 
have a goal in life. 

We made our escape in March when 
we took off in the van with the kids, waving 
goodbye to envious friends and worried 
family. But we are confident, happy and 
relaxed for once. Another year of wander- 
ing Kakadu and WA and studying, then to 
find our piece of country to begin a self- 
sufficient permaculture life. Since finding 
Earth Garden we've realised that with all 
the Earth Gardeners out there, there is hope 
for our fabulous planet, isn’t there? Keep up 
the fantastic work! 

Carole McFaul, Sunshine Beach, Queens- 
land. 


Large-scale permaculture 
advice needed 
All carers of the land, 

It’s about time your visions were 
expanded to wider areas of Australia. We so 
often hear, “It’s easy to do on the coast with 
good rain and good soil”. Conservative 
farmers and graziers are becoming more 
open to alternative methods of land care. 
It’s time to take advantage of this and set up 
a broadacre permaculture system in an area 
of irregular rainfall and average or poor soil. 

Robert and I own 4,000 acres of 
undulating, steep country between Tamworth 
and Barraba. We are involved in property 
planning with CALM (Conservation and 
Land Management). This department is not 
very receptive to any alternative ideas and 
therefore not meeting our needs fully. Plan- 
ning for an area this size is a daunting task 
but one we must do well for our own liveli- 
hood, and with your help, possibly for the 
livelihood of rural Australia. 

We would like to set up our property 
as a shining example of sustainability and 
profitability. The two must go hand in hand 
or you will never convince anyone to change 
the methods their families have used for 
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generations. If we can prove that the ideals 
of permaculture benefit the land and follow- 
ing that, benefit farmers, then I believe we 
can convince rural Australia to be receptive 
to those ideals. 

Farmers really do have avery strong 
love of their land even though sometimes 
this is not apparent in the way they care for 
it. In the five years we have been on the land 
I have met farmers who are not making a 
profit and many who are working at other 
jobs to maintain their farms. If they were 
hard headed business people they would 
have sold the unprofitable farm years ago, 
but they struggle on because they love their 
land and couldn’t imagine life without it. 

Farmers are a very conservative 
group and need to be approached in a man- 
ner acceptable to them. We look like aver- 
age farmers but are both university educated 
and believe strongly that education is a life 
long process. I believe that we would be 
great presenters of permaculture values to 
rural Australia. Like most farmers after the 
drought, we are broke and can’t afford to 
pay a clever consultant to advise us, but 
what I can offer in exchange for your advice, 
is a farm holiday in our home (or if you have 
a caravan or tent, we can find you a very 
scenic site). Our property has spectacular 
views in all directions with Keepit Dam to 
the south west and Split Rock Dam to the 
north east. Flora and fauna are in abundance 
for the keen walkers. We are looking for- 
ward to a huge response. 

Toni and Robert McLeish, ‘Kurrajong 
Hills’, Upper Manilla, NSW, 2346. 


Backyard success with pots 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Hi. I’m 17 years old and I just want 
to say, I absolutely love your magazine. I 
often read it all in one sitting and wish it 
would come out more often. I can’t believe 
I wasted so many years buying those rubbish 
mags about all the latest gossip. 

When our family moved to Aus- 
tralia back in ’86 the shock of moving to a 
huge busy city was hard on me. I left high 
school at 16 to join the family business. I 
grew up in New Zealand and spent half my 
childhood on my aunt’s hobby farm so I’ve 
always been close to Nature. So, with our 
tiny quarter acre block, our enormous house 
and three cats, my father and I (the only keen 
gardeners in my immediate family) have 
begun to design a small permaculture para- 
dise. We plan to use nearly every inch of 
land available. We see the lawn as a waste 
of time and precious energy. I’m interested 
in getting a couple of ducks to control the 
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dreadful slugs, snails and other such pests, 
and a beehive to pollinate the fruit trees and 
vines. We recycle as much as possible, 


` creating a huge, steaming, compost bin, 


which makes fantastic potting mix for our 
strawberries. 

We grow most of our vegies in pots. 
You may find this surprising but we have 
done many experiments using pots, and find 
we get more produce from the pots than 
from the garden beds. For example, our 
tomato seedlings were sown in garden beds, 
in agood position. We transplanted half into 
pots, leaving the rest where they were. Now, 
those in the pots are nearly twice as large as 
the others and are flowering earlier and 
more profusely. Small experiments like 
these have turned what used to be a piece of 
useless land, with dust for soil and dead 
gardens, into a lush, green paradise in nearly 
eight years. If anyone would like to write to 
us I will gladly answer any questions and 
would appreciate any helpful hints. Thanks 
for a great magazine! 
Yahdah Kivits, PO Box 585, Wahroonga, 
NSW, 2076. 


Selective bird control 
Dear Earth Garden readers, 

It’s taken us five years to establish 
an organic orchard with 800 mixed fruit 
trees. While we don’t mind sharing some of 
our fruit with the local bird population, we 
really can’t afford to lose everything. Net- 
ting the whole orchard is one option, but it 
has serious drawbacks — not only would it 
exclude a whole range of beneficial birds 
and insects, it would also cost far too much. 

I read of a biodynamic grower in 
Victoria who uses pigeons to control fruit- 
eating birds in his orchard. Are there any 
Earth Garden readers who know anything 
about this or who have any other good ideas? 
Any advice on bird control will be appreci- 
ated. Yours sincerely. 

Wilfried and Helen Westermann, Kuitpo, 
SA. 


Willing worker 
Dear Earth Garden, 

For someone like me with so few 
basic survival skills, EG and your publica- 
tions offer me an opportunity to start again 
— only this time constructively. Thank you 
EG. I recently joined WWOOF and was 
wondering if there are similar schemes for 
permaculture and self-sufficiency? These 
areas are relatively new to me (and no- 
doubt, many other people looking for a 
better alternative), I was hoping to be able to 
learn some basics at first hand. If EG or 


anyone knows of any and can help, please let 
me know. Many thanks. 

Warrick Carr, PO Box 18, Sunbury, 
Victoria, 3429. 


Dear Earth Garden, 

A friend of mine recently told me 
about your magazine and because my hus- 
band and I want to build a mudbrick or 
rammed earth home, I rushed out to buy it. 
Once I got home and started reading I 
couldn’t put it down. It was such a great 
read. As time goes on my family and I are 
becoming more environmentally conscious 
and feel that your magazine will help us in 
building and establishing our alternative life- 
style. Thanks for caring. 

Mrs Karyn Cross, Cockatoo, Victoria. 


Sandfly or bird lice remedy? 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Has anyone knowledge of a home 
remedy for sandfly bites or bird lice bites? 
I’m also hoping to buy a house down in 
Tassie soon, so any friendly letters will be 
answered. Thank you. 

Mark R Mclean, 46 Marks Point Rd, 
Marks Point, NSW, 2280. 


The perfect animal 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I was interested to read Ann Cliff’s 
article about pigs in EG 89. I have thought 
of using pigs in the home orchard, but the 
size of the usual ‘battery’ pigs was too 
daunting! While travelling through Asia, I 
often saw little black pigs running wild 
through the villages, acting mostly as sew- 
age removalists but I’m sure that they had 
other uses as well. These pigs were not 
much bigger than a large cat. [reckon they’d 
be ideal for a small block, up to half an acre, 
under permaculture or planted with various 


. fruit trees. The problem would be to breed 


back via the runts of litters in Australia, 
because there would be no chance of import- 
ing a few little breeders from Asia! Would 
Ann like to comment? 

Is there an animal which would be 
the perfect companion for a permaculture 
garden and fit the following criteria: eat 
pasture/weeds between trees; have soft feet 
(not hooves that compact the soil); not 
scratch out the roots of trees, not eat the 
branches (like goats); eat fallen fruit (often 
over-ripe! ); manure all over the orchard and 
not just in one spot; eat snails and slugs but 
not bother good insects like ladybirds; be 
quiet and not bother the neighbours; be a 
cuddly pet if required, non-aggressive all 
year round; and, for non-vegetarians, pro- 


vide some meat when they get too old? Does 
it exist and if so, how long would it take to 
get through customs, quarantine, breed 
quickly and market? And then, would it 
multiply like rabbits and be a pest once it 
escaped into the wild? 

CB Spencer, 26 Helm Street, Kangaroo 
Flat, Victoria, 3555. 


Pastoral taxes on wildlife? 
Dear Earth Garden readers, 

We are forced to pay over $100 per 
year (minimum) to rural lands protection 
boards for nothing. In eight years this has 
amounted to over $1,000. We are not al- 
lowed to run cattle by the local government, 
yet are forced to pay pastoral taxes for cattle 
pasture advice. Scam! The land zoning 
stops us from cutting down all our trees and 
making pasture for cattle. The rural lands 
protection board says if we could cut down 
our trees everything would be okay, so it is 
not their problem. Ecology is not their 
problem. We bought the land because we 
like trees and wildlife and are vegetarians 
and couldn’ t give a stuff about rearing cattle 
for slaughter. In fact we grow trees and 
vegetables and have thousands of wildlife 
and birds on our property. 

Weare sick of being harassed to pay 
taxes which benefit the large landowners 
(many big companies) who grow cattle on 
their land and give us no benefit. In this 
terrible drought the poor are being bludged 
onto help the rich. It’s not fair! I’ve written 
to as many NSW government politicians as 
I can think of, but only got a positive reply 
from the (then) opposition members. 

A Wilson, near Grafton, NSW. 


Storing dried foods 
Dear Earth Garden, . 

Hi, what I am specifically interested 
in is air-tight storage of grains, beans, nuts, 
brewers’ yeast, spirulina and so on, for a 
long period (years). Does anyone know of 
any way to do this? Thank you. 
Mekhala Marr, PO Box 
Murwillumbah, NSW, 2484. 
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Chocolate pudding fruit recipes? 
Dear Earth Garden, 

We are new subscribers to your ter- 
rific magazine although we’ve been buying 
it at the newsagents for a couple of years. A 
few times I have excitedly welcomed Phil 
home with, “Guess what I bought today?” 
only to watch him grin sheepishly and pro- 
duce the same issue from his backpack. 
Needless to say we have passed on the 
doubled-up issues to grateful friends! 


EARTH PEOPLE WRITE 
I have recently come across a fasci- 
nating fruit called a ‘chocolate pudding fruit’ 
at the local markets and hope someone has 
some serving suggestions for it. Also, I am 
in desperate need of some new vegetarian 
recipes that my kids will eat. We send our 
love and best wishes to all who contribute to 
making Earth Gardensuch a satisfying read. 
Kristin and Phil McMahon, 92 Annandale 
St, Keperra, Queensland, 4054. 


Toffee for hair removal 
To all Earth Gardeners, 

This is an answer to Elizabeth 
Damjanovic’s request for a recipe for wax 
for hair removal (EG 90). Melt 500 g sugar 
with the juice of two lemons and simmer 
slowly until golden brown. Cook for ten 
minutes and remove from the heat. Add one 
and a half teaspoons of glycerine, mix and 
use as warm as possible. Using a wooden 
spoon or a spatula, apply the wax down- 
wards in thin strips to the leg, press down 
and then put a piece of cloth on top. Again 
press, and pull the cloth off towards you, 
bringing the hair with it. It can be fairly 
messy and be careful not to burn yourself, 
(according to Clare Maxwell Hudson In A 
Woman's Book Of Nature’ s Beauty Secrets, 
published by Autumn Press). I’ve never 
tried this recipe because I’m quite happy to 
remain free and ‘hairy’! So good luck and 
happy waxing. 

I love this inspirational magazine 
— thank you. Peace, health and happiness. 
Larissa Wincher, Laidley, Queensland. 


Dear Earth Garden, 

Thank you for a wonderful maga- 
zine. I am two years off 80, but hope to see 
the new century in. Earth Garden provides 
a great incentive to keeping active in the 
garden and thatis my first love. Best wishes. 
Ray Baines, Jan Juc, Victoria. 


Looking for an outpost 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

We have recently returned from liv- 
ing aself-sufficient permaculture-based life- 
style in the mountains of Valencia, Spain. 
We had a fantastic time, and are convinced 
that the hard yet rewarding life of establish- 
ing outpost communities is for us. We are 
now looking for a similar experience here in 
Australia, but as our two and a half year old 
thrives on social contact we need to be with 
other families and in an area that offers 
seasonal work. If anyone out there could 
offer us helpful information then please let 
us know. We have been away for nearly five 
years and are a little out of touch. 


To the Earth Garden team — con- 
gratulations on a great magazine. My mum 
sent us a copy each season and it brought us 
much hope and help. Our warmest regards. 
Jennifer, Volker, Strello and Sam, C/- PO 
Box 1449, Sale, Victoria, 3850. 


Work experience 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Thanks for your magazine. Does 
anyone want farming and building experi- 
ence and a taste of country living? Irun a40 
ha property in the Hunter Valley about two 
and a half hours north of Sydney. The land 
is scenic and includes an organic mixed fruit 
orchard, pasture and native forest. I am 
looking for reliable people who wish to 
learn farm and building skills and self reli- 
ance in exchange for labour. Short stays, 
such as weekends would be suitable but 
longer periods may also be acceptable. Ba- 
sic accommodation is available but you need 
your own transport. My current projects 
include completing amudbrick cottage, reno- 
vating timber buildings, fencing, water sup- 
ply, gardening and pasture improvement. 
Write to me for more details. 

Martin, PO Box 261, Singleton, NSW, 
2330. 


Land still for sale? 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

In EG 86 (Dec ’93/Feb ’94) an ad 
appeared in LANDLINES for a block at 
Warialda, NSW. If the land is still for sale, 
could the vendor contact me? 

Zoe, PO Box 559, Toowoomba, Queens- 
land, 4350. 


Silvery gibbon project 
Dear Alan and Earth Gardeners, 

Friends from Perth Zoo are running 
a project to save the silvery gibbon in Java, 
Indonesia. We and the gibbons would ap- 
preciate any assistance EG or your readers 
couldoffer. Write to Silvery Gibbon Project, 
PO Box 335, Como, WA, 6152. 

Thanks for publishing my letter in 
EG 89 on the ‘continuum’ parenting. I 
would like to know if there is a similar outlet 
in Victoria as the thought has crossed my 
mind to head back ‘home’ one day. I would 
also like to find a house in the Perth suburbs 
for reasonable rent for my daughter, Jacinta, 
and me. Thanks to all those who wrote to me 
with help in the past. Love and best wishes. 
Andrea & Jacinta Gwynne, 3/65 Shake- 
speare Ave, Yokine, WA, 6060. 


¢ Earth People Write 
continues on page 90 
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Any news items which may interest Earth Gardeners may be submitted to Bush Telegraph. 
Please send notice of meetings, festivals and gatherings well in advance of the events. 


RAPS grants for Queensland 
Home owners in remote areas of Queens- 
land may be eligible for a grant of up to 
$7,500 to install stand-alone power sys- 
tems. The Remote Area Power Systems 
Grant will be a one-off payment to encour- 
age remote householders to install power 
systems, incorporating renewable energy 
sources. Participants may receive payment 
for up to half the cost of approved systems, 
where the cost of connecting to the nearest 
electricity grid exceeds $30,000. For details 
of how to qualify contact the Energy Infor- 
mation Centre, GPO Box 194, Brisbane, 
Queensland, 4001; or phone (07) 237 0107 
or (1800) 175 518 (toll free in Queensland 
country areas). 


South Coast NSW Field Day 
‘Sustainable land use and lifestyle, offering 
ethical solutions to contemporary issues’, 
are the themes for the inaugural South Coast 
Field Day in the Bega Valley, NSW, in 
August this year. The areas targeted for 
promotion are forestry (tree growing and 
value-adding), land use (for example, or- 
ganic growing and permaculture), building 
and technology (energy saving house de- 
sign), cottage industry (value added produce 
and local small enterprise), and community 
and health (education, LETS and Seed 
Savers). Speakers will give talks and run 
workshops. The field days will be held at the 
Candelo Showgrounds on 19 and 20 August 
and for exhibitor enquiries, phone (064) 942 
014 or 927 306. 


Building with earth — cob 
workshops 
Brisbane Permaculture Services is present- 
ing Cob Workshops on 7 to 13 July and 6 to 
12 October this year. Cob is an easy to learn 
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and inexpensive earth building method. 
Because there areno forms, ramming, cement 
or bricks, cob owner building lends itself to 
organic shapes — curved walls, arches and 
vaults. For more information contact Mal 
McKenna on (07) 870 3872 or Rex Leo on 
(07) 878 5248. 


Prize for organic students 

A prize of $100 cash plus $100 worth of 
books and a medallion is being offered by 
the Organic Producers Council of NSW and 
ACT to encourage students of agriculture 
and horticulture to consider organic methods. 
Second-year students at the University of 
Western Sydney in Hawkesbury are invited 
to enter. The prize is amemorial to Mike and 
Joyce Lubke, founders of Organic Growers 
of Australia and to Dot McNeil, a tireless 
worker for the Henry Doubleday Research 
Association. The Council hopes the annual 
award will foster greater interest in organic 
sustainable agriculture. 


Chemical-free weed control 
for councils? 
The Waipuna system of chemical-free weed 
control from New Zealand is now available 
for use by councils, government agencies 
and contractors in Victoria. It is claimed to 
be at least as effective as the leading herbi- 
cide (Roundup— also knownas glyphosate) 
used extensively by local government to 
control weeds on public land. 

The system is a self contained 
computer controlled unit mounted on a light 
truck. Pressurised water is pumped through 
a heating chamber and applied directly to 
weeds using specially modified hoses and 
spray lances. The combination of heat, 
pressure and volume of water breaks down 
the cellular structure of the plants, killing 


them almost immediately. It can be used in 
conditions where chemical weedkillers are 
potentially hazardous and in wet or windy 
weather. For more information contact 
Waipuna Distribution Pty Ltd, Suite 102, 17 
Heatherdale Road, Ringwood, Victoria, 
3134; phone (03) 874 5100. 


Airborne particles are killers 

A study on the health effects of airborne 
particles from traffic and factories has found 
that people in the most polluted cities in the 
USA are 15 to 17 percent more likely to die 
prematurely than those in the cities with the 
cleanest air. Such pollution was present 
even in areas that meet Environmental 
Protection Agency air quality standards said 
the co-author of the study, Douglas Dockery, 
of the Harvard School of Public Health. 
“The impact on life and health is more 
pervasive than previously thought,” he said. 

The nationwide project tracked the 
health histories of 552,138 adults in 151 
metropolitan areas from 1982 to 1989. The 
study concentrated on ‘fine particulate’ air 


` pollution — inhalable particles that are 2.5 


microns in diameter or smaller (about one- 
fortieth the diameter of a human hair). 
Particles of this size can penetrate lung tis- 
sue deeply. 

—Washington Post 


Cot-death updates 
Babies whose parents smoke in their pres- 
ence have at least twice the risk of sudden 
infant death syndrome (SIDS) than babies in 
smoke-free houses, a US study has shown. 
The study, published in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, involved 200 
parents whose babies had died of SIDS and 
200 parents of healthy infants. Research 
from the University of California showed 
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that an infant was 3.46 times more likely to 
die if only the father smoked and 2.28 times 
more likely if only the mother smoked. 
Meanwhile, waterbeds were found to be 
potentially deadly to babies and should carry 
warnings, according to a report in the Medical 
Journal of Australia. SIDS researcher Dr 
Anne-Louise Ponsonby and colleagues, of 
the Menzies Centre for Population Health 
Research, found that SIDS victims were 
more likely to have been sleeping on 
waterbeds than babies who did not die. Dr 
Ponsonby said that babies should not be left 
unsupervised on an adult waterbed. The 
dangers are that babies could sink into the 
plastic surface and suffocate, they could 
fall, or they could get too hot. 

However, death rates from SIDS 
have been halved as a result of an education 
campaign, according to the SIDS Research 
Foundation. In 1994, 241 Australian babies 
died from SIDS, compared with 487 in 1989. 
But in Queensland, death rates remained 
similar each year, suggesting that there are 
more factors involved than the known risks 
such as sleeping face down. 

—The Age 


Pollution and male infertility 
Pollution is seriously damaging male fertil- 
ity and research into the area is vital, ac- 
cording to the British medical journal, The 
Lancet. Studies show a big increase in male 
infertility and researchers believe a major 
factor could be the exposure of male foetuses 
to pollutants. The Lancet said the main cause 
was probably the hormone oestrogen, widely 
used to fatten farm animals and compounds 
known as xeno-oestrogens, which have 
similar effects. These include 
organophosphate pesticides such as DDT, 
PCBs and dioxins. 

—Reuter 


Ecological village conference 
A conference on ecological villages and 
sustainable living will be held at the Findhorn 
Foundation in Scotland from 7 to 13 Octo- 
ber. Presentations and workshops will be 
interspersed with opportunities for dance, 
music, hands-on projects and experiences of 
aliving community. Eco-villages are where 
human activities are harmlessly integrated 
into the natural world and are the foundation 
of a positive sustainable future. For more 
information contact the Accommodations 
Secretary, Findhorn Foundation, Cluny Hill 
College, Forres, Moray IV36 ORD, Scot- 
land, UK; phone (44) 0309-673655 or fax 
(44) 0309-673113. 


Dangers in swill-feeding to pigs 
Rural smallholders are being warned of the 
dangers of feeding swill to pigs in a cam- 
paign by joint government veterinary au- 
thorities. The most likely way for an exotic 
animal disease (such as foot-and-mouth) to 
get started in Australia is by infected, ille- 
gally imported meat or dairy product scraps 
being included in food refuse, or swill, that 
is fed to pigs. The pigs get sick, multiply the 
disease-causing organism rapidly and spread 
the disease to other livestock species such as 
cattle and sheep. 

The use of most forms of swill, 
especially food waste containing meat scraps, 
is banned but there may be some smallhold- 
ers who are not aware of the regulations and 
are tempted to use swill as acheap stockfeed 
substitute. However, there is quite a range 
of approved pig feeds that can be used legally 
and safely, such as grain and grain-based 
meals and pellets, cereal and meadow-hay 
chaff, bread from bakeries, commercially- 
produced dry-rendered meat-meal, Aus- 
tralian milk by-products, and vegetables and 
fruits. 

Veterinary authorities urge all peo- 
ple who work with animals to notify all 
cases of animals with unusual symptoms to 
their nearest veterinary officer as soon as 
possible, or use the Disease Watch Hotline, 
(1800) 675 888 (toll-free). Copies of a 
comic titled Saving Your Bacon and a video 
by the CSIRO, A Pig's Tale, (starring a 
talking pig, Lois) are available through State 
and Territory departments of agriculture and 
primary industry, or from Countrylink by 
phoning (008) 026 222 (toll-free). 


Herb and cottage garden tour 

of America 
A 16 day tour of herb and cottage gardens of 
America will include the National Herb 
Garden in Washington, the Brooklyn Bo- 
tanic Gardens, and many others through the 
north-eastern States. The tour will be led by 
Susanna Reppert from ‘The Rosemary 
House’ in Pennsylvania. For details contact 
Barbara Wickes, 26 Rupicola Place, Chapel 
Hill, Queensland, 4069; phone (07) 378 
2075. 


Poultry course by correspondence 
Anew course on poultry including nutrition, 
diseases, layers, broilers, incubation, 
brooding and marketing is now available 
from the Australian Correspondence School, 
264 Swansea Road, Lilydale, Victoria, 3140; 
phone (03) 736 1882. Alternatively, contact 
PO Box 2092, Nerang East, Queensland, 
4211; phone (075) 304 855. 


Co-housing in South Australia 
Vacancies are available for new friends and 
members of Kooringa Co-housing Co-op, in 
Burra, SA, which expects to begin building 
later this year. Kooringa combines govern- 
ment finance for house construction with a 
philosophy based on permaculture principles 
(see EG 85.) Residents rent houses but some 
time and money are required for landscap- 
ing and community buildings. For more 
information send SAE to PO Box 3032, 
Norwood, SA, 5067. Phone Jo or Ian on (08) 
8892 2491. 


Environmental management 
course at UNE 

The University of New England is offering 
a Graduate Certificate in Environmental 
Management through open learning. The 13 
week course includes units such as Land 
Evaluation and Land Degradation, Vegeta- 
tion Management, Environmental Policy, 
and Biological Conservation. Each unit will 
cost $1,625. For further information contact 
Mrs Marlor, Open Learning Office, UNE, 
Armidale, NSW, 2351; phone (067) 733 
408 or fax (067) 733 522. 


Kelly joins mining board 
The former federal Environment Minister, 
Ros Kelly, has been appointed to an interna- 
tional advisory board being established by 
the mining house Normandy Poseidon. 
—AAP 
World soil erosion 
Nearly one third of the world’s arable land 
has been lost through soil erosion in the past 
40 years, due to farming and other human 
activities. Soils are being lost much faster 
than they can be made by natural processes. 
Research conducted at Cornell University in 
the USA indicates that erosion removes about 
80 billion tonnes of topsoil each year and 
destroys about eight- million hectares of 
farmland. In a report in the journal Science, 
the researchers said that croplands were 
most susceptible to erosion because their 
soil is repeatedly tilled and left without a 
protective cover of vegetation. But 
pastureland is also at risk through 
overgrazing and erosion can also reduce the 
fertility of soil by selectively removing the 
fine organic particles. 
—ZIndependent (UK) 


Less gas guzzling 
The Federal Government and the local car 
industry have agreed to lower the average 
fuel consumption target for passenger cars 
to 8.2 1/100 km by 2000, from the present 
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target of 8.9 1/100 km. The move is part of 
the Government's strategy to reduce Green- 
house gas emissions. However, the car 
industry feels that the Government should 
be more concerned about the increasing use 
ofolder cars and called on State governments 
to start regular inspections of vehicles to 
ensure they comply with emissions and fuel 
targets. 

—The Age 


Phosphates grow toxic algae 
Household phosphate detergents are pollut- 
ing waterways and causing toxic blue-green 
algae to thrive, says Landcare. Other house- 
hold contributors to phosphate levels include 
milk or food scraps from the kitchen sink, 
garden fertilisers and dog droppings. Con- 
sumers could dramatically reduce the level 
of water pollution by choosing a phosphate- 
free detergents for washing dishes, laundry, 
the house and the car. 

—The Age 


Australia misses 
Greenhouse target 
Australia’s heavy reliance on fossil fuels for 
energy, and the clearing of 600,000 hectares 
of native vegetation a year, makes it one of 
the worst Greenhouse gas polluters per capita 
in the world. Land clearing in Australia 
contributes some 27 percent to Greenhouse 
gas emissions. An international report con- 
demned Australia and other OECD nations 
for failing to reach promised United Nu.wons 
targets to reduce Greenhouse gas 
emmissions. Australia would fail to meet its 
target to stabilise emissions at 1988 levels 
by the year 2005 and instead, would over- 
shoot its target for the year 2000 by 6.6 
percent. Australia’s performance in energy 
efficiency was two and a half times worse 
than the OECD average between 1987 and 
1992. It is one of the few countries that had 
failed to develop unique measures to reduce 
emissions of carbon dioxide and other 

harmful gases. 

Professor Dale Jamieson of the US 
National Centre of Atmospheric Research 
said climate change would force farmers off 
marginal land and threaten the survival of 
many species of Australia’s unique flora 
and fauna. 

Federal ALP Government inaction 
on tough Greenhouse measures simply un- 
derlines its further decline in environmental 
credibility. Their unhappy ineptitude over 
the forest issue was compounded by a de- 
cidedly embarrassing performance by Envi- 
ronment Minister John Faulkner at the re- 
cent UN conference in Berlin to discuss 
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global responses to curtailing Greenhouse 
gas emissions. Australia was the last nation 
to fall in line with the rest of the globe and 
Senator Faulkner sounded more like a Min- 
ister for Industry than an advocate for the 
environment. 

— Wilderness News 


Willows threaten waterways 
New varieties of willow trees have the po- 
tential to set large amounts of seed and 
spread rapidly to choke waterways. CSIRO 
scientist, Kurt Cremer, has called on the 
Plant Industries Committee to ban imports 
of a New Zealand hybrid willow until more 
research is conducted on the problem. Most 
ofthe naturalised varieties in Australia rarely 
spread by seed with mostnew plants growing 
from fallen branches, but under the right 
conditions they could produce an amazing 
number of seedlings. 

—The Weekly Times 


Not such a Green budget 
The Federal Budget fails to put in place the 
long-term strategies necessary to ensure 
environment protection according to WA 
Greens Senator, Christabel Chamarette. 
Senator Chamarette welcomed new funding 
for the coastal zone management and 
Biodiversity Conseryation programmes and 
other initiatives but is concerned this is at the 
cost of other measures, such as the National 
Pollution Inventory, whose funding has been 
reduced by nearly half. Funding to imple- 
ment the National Forest Policy Statement 
would merely ensure resource security for 
industry. The Budget does not provide 
sufficient protection for forests and 
biodiversity, Senator Chamarette says, and 
radical changes to prevent, rather than patch 
up, environmental damage are not in place. 


Open weekends 
at Mebbin Community 
Anew community for sustainable rural life- 
styles is being established in a subdivision in 
the Tweed Valley in NSW. Alternative 
technology, reafforestation, organic gardens 
and an eco-village feature in the project and 
interested participants are invited to open 
weekends on the last weekend ofeach month. 
Contact Doug and Carole Hammonds, RMB 
50, Uki, NSW, 2484; phone (066) 797 070. 


Plantation softwood 
dominates market 
Plantation softwood has just taken over from 
hardwood as Australia’s major wood prod- 
uct. More than 60% of wood produced in 
Australia now comes from plantations. 


Native forest sawn timber production has 
been falling by an average 2.7% a year for 
the past 20 years, and now the plantations 
are set to take over completely. Adrian de 
Bruin, Managing Director of SEAS Sapfor, 
one of Australia’s largest plantation timber 
growers and processors, said in the Sunday 
Age of 15/1/95, that his company is expect- 
ing a substantial increase in available plan- 
tation wood products over the next three to 
four years. 

“We’ll get to the stage where we 
don’t have to log native forests at all in the 
next two to five years. The softwood in- 
dustry, within a very short period —acouple 
of years — will be able to meet the entire 
market requirements of the Australian 
building industry.” 

Virtually every one of the loggers 
who laid siege to Parliament House this year 
“to save their jobs” will not be in the same 
job in two to five years time. With proper 
exploitation and development of the plan- 
tation-based wood industry Australia can 
become a net exporter. 

— Wood Products Working Party, 

Victoria, 1993/Forest News, 
Environment Victoria 


Shareholders back Rainbow 
Power Company management 
A special general meeting of shareholders in 
the Nimbin-based Rainbow Power Company 
on 29 April this year, passed an unequivocal 
vote of confidence in the management and 
staff of the company. The major discussion 
topic was of declining sales in the renewable 
energy industry which has affected the 
Rainbow Power Company, according to 
Nigel Morris, a director of the company. He 
said that while the company’s sales had 
fallen to lower levels than previously ex- 
perienced at this time of year, it was a trend 


-~ that was ‘highly variable’. The fall could be 


attributed to drought conditions, the tem- 
porary cessation of the RAPAS government 
subsidy scheme and general effects such as 
the recession. 

Also discussed was increased over- 
seas interest in the company from Ecuador, 
Cambodia and Papua New Guinea, where a 
recent large sale would provide environ- 
mentally clean power for 13 medical centres 
and was evidence of the Rainbow Power 
Company achieving its goals of helping 
developing nations. Mr Morris said share- 
holders had indicated they were keen to see 
the company move forward and continue 
researching and developing innovative 
products. 

—The Northern Star 
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Federal money for mine pollution 
The 100 million-tonne waste deposit of the 
Mount Lyell copper mine in Tasmania is to 
be tackled under a $2 million program. Waste 
from the century-old mine, which closed 
last December, has piled up as a grey sludge 
delta in the Macquarie Harbour, and acid 
water, sulphides and heavy metals have 
leached into the soil, destroying much of the 
ecosystem of the Queen and lower King 
Rivers on the island’s west coast. 

A program funded by the Federal 
Government will pioneer techniques for 
other mine sites, according to the Com- 
monwealth Environment Protection Au- 
thority’s Office of the Supervising Scientist. 
The head of the OSS, Mr Stewart Needham, 
recently described acid mine drainage of the 
kind occurring at Mount Lyell as the coun- 
try’s most significant environmental issue. 
“There are many mining sites in Australia 
where acid drainage is being generated,” he 
said. He said Mount Lyell stood as an icon 
not only in Australia but overseas. “It rep- 
resents past practices which are no longer in 
step with today’s society,” he said. 

The mine and its smelter stripped 
the surrounding hills of vegetation and turned 
the Queen River through Queenstown into a 
slurry drain. Further downstream it killed 
river rainforest before spreading out as a 
delta surrounded by a curtain of silt sus- 
pended in the water. The State Environment 
Minister, Mr Cleary, said the clean-up would 
probably take decades. 

—The Age 


SA trial controls root disease 
Australian scientists have made an interna- 
tional breakthrough in the control of the 
devastating crop disease, rhizoctonia. Long- 
term trials on a South Australian property 
have confirmed the disorder can be bio- 
logically controlled. Scientists have found 
naturally occurring soil organisms can sup- 
press rhizoctonia to the point where it is 
insignificant. The find could save millions 
of dollars in lost yields caused by the root- 
rotting disease each year. It is also welcome 
news for the direct drilling movement, which 
had been blamed for the build up of 
rhizoctonia, for which there are no chemical 
controls or resistant crop varieties. 

Adelaide scientist, David Roget, said 
the find was the most exciting research de- 
velopment he had experienced. He said 
research had shown that ‘friendly’ soil mi- 
cro-organisms could control root rot, but the 
SA trials provided the first evidence. “We 
have identified suppression of rhizoctonia, 
but there are strong indications that take-all, 


which is estimated to cost growers between 
$100 and $200 million a year in lost yields, 
may also be suppressed, and possibly other 
diseases.” Mr Roget put the disease decline 
down to increased activity of soil organisms 
as a result of stubble retention, which more 
than doubled the annual food input for these 
organisms. 

—The Weekly Times 


Fast growing gum trees for farms 
Elite, rapid-growing eucalypts are trans- 
forming farm forestry. Hardwood growth 
rates of up to 12 metres in two years, pro- 
ducing trees of 10 cm in diameter at 1.3 m 
above the ground, is already being achieved 
on Victorian plantations. 

Dr David Flinn, the manager of the 
Department of Conservation and Natural 
Resources’ Centre for Forest Tree Tech- 
nology, said such fast growth was being 
attained without sacrificing timber quality, 
or needing expensive or complicated grow- 
ing techniques. “The fact that we can prune 
and thin the trees at two years is amazing,” 
Dr Flinn said. 

Separate irrigated woodlottrials near 
Mildura (using effluent from a district 
winery) and Shepparton (using water from 
the sewage treatment plant) are producing 
masses of timber and eliminating waste water 
dilemmas. The Mildura trial has produced 
blue gums, Eucalyptus globulus, and 
flooded gums, E grandis, of millable size 
within 18 years — less than half the normal 
time needed. The project is now assessing 
the processing quality of the timber, but 
initial results are promising. At Shepparton, 
a six year old plantation of blue gums has 
shown similar potential. The trees have 
already been thinned from 2000 stems/ha to 200. 

Dr Flinn hopes ultimately to expand 
the “couple of hundred hectares” planted to 
timber in the Goulburn Valley to 100,000 ha 
— with farm and private woodlots crucial in 
achieving this. Plantings of 50,000 haa year 
are common in other countries, with New 
Zealand committing more than 100,000 ha 
to Pinus radiata last year. 

“There was a massive increase in 
the (world) prices for quality saw logs last 
year, and people are realising they will be 
well paid for quality logs,” Dr Flinn said. 
“The beauty is, to start a sawmill you don’t 
need 100,000 ha (of trees) before you have 
a viable resource.” — Weekly Times 


Gun violence 
“The ugly gun lobby seeks the right of 
householders to be armed and able to shoot 
to kill. In the UK few own guns, their 
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homicide rate is 1.3 per 100,000, Australia 
is 2.1, while gun-crazy America has a 
shocking 9.3. The more guns, the more 
death and violence.” 

—Keith Remington, Letters, The Age 


Earth Garden at 
Cooroy and Mudgee 

Earth Garden will be taking part in the 
Mudgee Small Farms Field Days on 21 and 
22 July in Mudgee, NSW, and the Cooroy 
Alternative Farming Expo at Cooroy in 
Queensland from 28 to 30 July. Drop in for 
achat and maybe take advantage of grabbing 
a (free of postage) T-shirt, pair of overalls, 
one of our books or even those back issues 
you’ve always thought about sending for. 


Appropriate Technology 
in the Centre 

A foam house may not sound very appeal- 
ing, but that’s what the Centre of Appropri- 
ate Technology (CAT) in Alice Springs is 
building for remote Aboriginal communi- 
ties. CAT reports the buildings have excel- 
lent thermal properties. They are made of 40 
to 60 cm thick lightweight Monolite panels, 
1 to 3 metres high with a spot-welded mesh 
attached to them, erected on a concrete slab. 
Windows and doors are cut with angle 
grinders and saws and a layer of concrete is 
sprayed onto the outer surface for rigidity. 
Channels for electrical wiring and plumbing 
are melted into the foam with a hot air gun. 
The surface is finally plastered for a smooth 
finish and the roof is constructed in the same 
material and concrete applied or conventional 
roofing may be added. 

The CAT was set up in 1980 to 
research, develop and teach appropriate 
technology for living, automotive and me- 
chanical skills, education and an extension 
service. A range of technologies appropri- 
ate to Aboriginal outstatidns have been de- 
veloped, including: 

* ahand-powered washing machine useable 
by children and the elderly; 
e a cheap, low-maintenance handpump for 
borewater; 
e mobility aids for the disabled, designed for 
trouble-free use in rough terrain; 
e a fuel efficient chip heater made from 
disused LP gas cylinders for heating enough 
water for six showers with minimal 
fuelwood; 
e hygienic shower facilities; 
* a hygienic, cheap, deep pit toilet designed 
to minimise odours and fly problems. CAT 
is at PO Box 8044, Alice Springs, Northern 
Territory, 0871. 

-Permaculture WEB, Sydney. 
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Blueberries — an ideal 


is it for the birds? 


Blueberries are ideal for organic growers in a Suitable climate. They 


haven’t been under cultivation long enough to become dependent on 
chemical fertilisers like other established crops. Ann Cliff visited Mal 
Deveson’s commercial blueberry farm and found that the major problem 
is birds getting to the crop before he can. 


by Ann Cliff 
Hill End, Victoria. 


permaculture systems because once planted, they 

will stay with you for life. If you live in a 
predominantly cool and moist climate, or can create cool 
moist conditions in your backyard, you should be able to 
grow blueberries. 

Blueberries have only just come in from the wild — 
they have been cultivated since about 1920. This means that 
they haven’t had time to become dependent on chemical 
fertilisers or chemical protection from disease, as some of 
our food plants seem to have done. The berries grow wild in 
the Northern Hemisphere. In Britain the little bilberry is a 
wild cousin. 

You can keep your blueberry bushes happy with a 
mulch of pine bark or sawdust and there is every chance that 
they will go on fruiting for 80 years, giving you at least five 
kg per bush from January to March. 


B LUEBERRIES make a good ingredient in backyard 
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“There must be a drawback”, I can hear you thinking. 
Nature usually throws in a problem or two, just to make life 
interesting. Recently I visited Mal Deveson’s organic 
blueberry farm at Moondarra in Victoria where he has been 
growing blueberries for 15 years. He told me about the main 


problem: birds. 


The problem with birds 

If you’ ve ever seen the Alfred Hitchcock movie The 
Birds, you will get some idea of how Mal feels about them. 
Last year, birds got more of his crop than he did, but now his 
four acres of blueberries flourish under protective netting. 
The exercise cost him a great deal, but at least he can harvest 
the crop. 

Before he put up the netting, Mal tried to keep off the 
currawongs and silvereyes with noisy bird scarers and 
imitation hawks, but after a few days the thieves came back. 
He believes netting is the only answer. On a smaller scale 
you may not have such a problem, especially if the bushes 
are mixed with other plants. 


Blueberry is usually a deciduous shrub, and goes 
through a glorious change of colour in the autumn when the 
leaves turn red before they fall. There is also a Florida 
blueberry, the rabbit-eye, which is evergreen and grows to 
three metres. There are high and low bush varieties, so you 
can choose a small one if your space is limited. 


Getting started 


The easiest way to establish blueberries is from 


rootedcuttings. Grow hardwood cuttings for one or preferably - 


two years (until they have a strong root system) before 
planting them out. Plant in late winter in rows three metres 


apart with about one and a half metres between the bushes. ` 


Blueberries prefer an acid, sandy loam with plenty of 
humus in it and a soil pH of 4.0 to 5.2. Half a bucket of peat 
moss, mixed with the soil in the planting hole will help them 
to establish — peat holds moisture and provides acidity. 
American homesteaders bury pine needles around the bushes 
to acidify the soil. 

Dig the planting hole leaving a mound in the centre 
and arrange the roots to radiate from the crown. It is 
important to make sure that the roots aren’t knotted or curled 
around the crown. 
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Mal Deveson pruning the same blueberries as shown 
above in 1991. 
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First year (1981) blueberry bushes with sawdust 
mulch. 


Backfill with the soil and peat mixture and make it 
firm around the plant, then water well to settle the soil. A 
good mulch helps because the plants are shallow-rooted and 
susceptible to drought. Mulch can be sawdust, pine needles, 
pine bark or straw, or grass if it is not too mushy. 

Remove the flowers in spring for the first two growing 
seasons, after which the bush can be allowed to fruit. 
Pollination is mainly by bees and while most varieties are 
self-fertile, it seems that cross-pollination can improve fruit 
set. (Mal brings in beehives to his crop during flowering.) 


Pruning 

You won’t need to prune your blueberries until they 
are four years old, except to remove weak shoots from the 
centre. The previous year’s growth bears the berries, so 
prune the bushes to leave the strongest, most vigorous canes. 
Sterilise your secateurs by dipping them in boiling water 
before the operation. 

In December the berries will start to turn from green 
to red and then to blue. They grow in clusters of five to ten 
berries which are fairly easy to pick — there are no thoms on 
blueberries. 

Blueberries are easier to transport and store than 
other berries, which can make life easier for commercial 
growers. They keep in the fridge for two weeks and the 
freeze well without any special treatment. : 

Mal says that Australia needs to develop export 
markets for blueberries — he has exported plants to Canada 
and elsewhere. He thinks there is room for new growers, but 
warns that he has seen a lot of people get into blueberries and 
then get out again quite quickly. Like any other, ‘this 
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enterprise needs 
thought and planning, 
as well as the suitable 
growing conditions. 

Moondarrais in 
cool uplands and the 
rainfall is usually high 
in winter. 

Blueberries are 
versatile asa food. You 
can eat them fresh or 
cooked, in cakes and 
muffins and they make 
an excellent wine. 
They can be frozen or 
dried for winter use. 

The obvious 
use for them probably is blueberry pie. A recipe book put out 
by the Australian Blueberry Growers’ Association claims 
the berries as a health food for several reasons. They are high 
in fibre, vitamins and minerals and low in calories. The 
pectin content is said to lower blood cholesterol and 
blueberries contain a compound which prevents bacteria 
establishing in the bladder, which can help lower the chance 
of urinary tract infections. 


SIEMENS 


SUNSINE® sine wave inverters 


Features: 
• Provides mains quality AC 
«e No power factor limitations 


è e High surge and overload ratings 


«e Two-year warranty 


® Registered Trade Mark of Siemens Ltd., ACN 004 347 880 


Blueberry nursery. Open rooted cuttings in boxes are protected from the wind. 


Plants are available from Mal at Moondarra Blueber- 
ries, Browns Road, Moondarra, Victoria, 3825, and cost 
$2.95 each at the time of writing. 

The Association recipe book lists 23 pick-your-own 
blueberry farms-and some of them may also sell plants. 

To find out more, contact the Australian Blueberry 
Growers’ Association at PO Box 98, Drysdale, Victoria, 
3222. 
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Solar hot water systems — 
what do you need to know? 


Kate Kennedy runs the Solar Hot Water Hotline for Citipower, Melbourne’ s inner city 
power utility, so she is constantly dealing with consumer (existing or potential) 
enquiries. In this article Kate presents the most common questions she is asked. 


by Kate Kennedy 


East Brunswick, Victoria. 


Will my solar system run out of hot water? 
There is as much chance of an electric or gas unit 
running out of hot water as there is a solar one. Solar hot 
water systems work in combination with a gas, electric or 
combustion stove booster. The solar input varies from 
around 50 percent to 95 percent depending on where you are. 
The booster kicks in when a built-in thermostat drops below 
acertain level and provides the additional energy. Solar hot 
water systems are technically advanced and meet Australian 
Standards’ criteria to ensure quality manufacturing. 


What are the annual solar contributions 


around Australia? 
Solar ‘contributions’ around Australia range from 90 


to 95 percent in Darwin, 80 to 85 percent in Cairns, 75 to 80 
percent in Brisbane and Perth, 65 to 70 percent in Sydney 
and Adelaide, 55 to 65 percent in Melbourne, and 50 to 55 
percent in Hobart. These tend to be conservative figures. 
You will find manufacturers are often able to. provide more 
accurate local figures. 


How will using solar hot water help me to 
help the environment? 

Using solar generated hot water can decrease your 
home’s carbon dioxide (CO,) output by up to 20 percent. 
Using solar hot water is probably the most drastic and 
practical way a household can decrease its Greenhouse gas 
emissions, by up to six tonnes per year. 


Is solar energy expensive? 
With solar energy, you pay up front. It begins at 
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Solar hot water features — 300 litre units 
Solar panel Tank material Booster 

tose | ive oap] Teme | Spon 

(Available 180 litres i 


Marine Grade 316 stainless electric 
to 600) steel 
300 E Steel with electric & gas 
or G replaceable polymer 
302 K 300 3.72 Steel tank with double electric & gas 
coated ceramic lining 
Warranty Warranty Accreditations Company 
(tank) (solar panels) ownership 
7 years 7 years Standards water mark & Australian 
A53901 


Antifreeze 
protection 


Marine grade 316 stainless 
steel 


Beasley 


(Available up to Full copper 
600 litres) collector 


305 


Edwards L305 


Heat transfer 
fluid 


Solahart 


Place of 
assembly 


Beasley 
Edwards 
Freeheat 


5 years 
Solahart 5 years (10 year extension A53901 Malaysian 
available) 


Please note 180, 400 & 600 litre units are available. 
around $1,500 and can go up to $2,500. The system pays you from skylights. Many solar hot water systems are close- 


back by decreasing your energy bills. For example, a family coupled — the tank and the solar panels are connected 
of five can expect to decrease their energy bills by up to $150 together on the roof and look like a half closed roller door — 
a year (this can vary a lot depending on water usage). Once or the tank can be inside the roof or on ground level. Gravity 
the savings you make, including rebates, overtake the initial feed units often resemble miniature water tanks and tend to 
outlay, you begin to save money. be more popular in the country. They are usually marginally 


cheaper. Close-coupled systems are the most common in 

What solar hot water systems are there? residential areas. 
The four major manufacturers of solar hot water 

systems are Beasley, Edwards, 
Freeheat, Solahart, and all dis- 
tribute nationwide. Some 
manufacturers only handle 
close-coupled units (the panels 
and tank are connected). 
Beasley handle both gravity 
feed and close-coupled. Only 
Solahart and Freeheat have gas- 
boosted options. 


What about 
independent advice? 
The Energy Information 
Centres ineach State area good 
place to start for independent 
information. Many States have 
received grants under the 
Department of Primary 
Industries and Energy’s 
$6,000,000 ‘Solar Hot Water 


Scheme’. 
What does a system cheme 


look like? 

Solar panels are usually 
placed on the roof facing north 
and do not look any different 


What size hot water 

system do I need? 
The size of the system 

is generally determined by how 
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many people you have in your house. A family of four or five 
will be serviced usually by a 300 litre close-coupled unit or 
a450 litre gravity fed system. Fora family of two, a 180 litre 
close-coupled unit or a 280 to 370 litre gravity feed unit will 
be ample. 


When do | need antifreeze? 

There are two main options available. Antifreeze 
dump valves which release droplets of water when frost sets 
in, or heat transfer fluid, which is similar to that used in a car 
cooling system for very cold climates. Antifreeze is strongly 
recommended south of the Divide. 


How can | finance a solar hot water system? 

The EnergyCard is a federal Government initiative to 
ease the up-front cost of solar hot water to the consumer. It 
offers finance at approximately nine percent, five percent 
lower than standard credit cards. It 
will be available from most solar 
dealers in 1995. New England 
Electricity is offering interest- free 
finance. If you have a mortgage, you 
can generally extend it to include a 
hot water system. If you’re ‘running 


SUNSINE® INVERTERS 


Butler Solar Systems serving Australia with sine wave power 


* Reverse polarity protection 
* True parallel system inverter 

* Available anywhere in Australia 

* Australian manufacture & design 

* Superior range from 650W to 30kW 

* Easy integration of renewable sources 
* Fully rated inverter & battery charger _ 


Butler Solar Systems Pty Ltd 27 Lyttleton Street PO Box 473 
Castlemaine Victoria 3450 Telephone (054) 705 890 Facsimile (054) 705 922 


tight’, you could indicate that 
the savings you’ll make from 
using solar will allow you a 
greater ability to pay off your 
mortgage. 


Are there any 
rebates? 

Each State varies in this 
| regard. Victorians are eligible 
for a $39 rebate on their first 
| billthroughall utilities (systems 
| must be electrically boosted or 
| in an area where there is 

reticulated gas). Queenslanders 

can receive up to $500 under a 
new scheme. If youdon’thavea local scheme write a letter 
to your State Minister or Representative. It does make a 
difference and don’t forget to mention the sales tax that’s 
still present on solar hot water tanks too! 


More information 

For more information about the situation in your 
State get in touch with the following people. In Victoria, 
contact Kate Kennedy at CitiPower on 1800 650 205. In 
New South Wales, Birgit Seidlich at Leichhardt Council, 
Sydney, is the person to talk to, phone (02) 367 9045. 
Monica Oliphant of the Electricity Trust of South Australia 
can be contacted on (08) 404 5666 or (08) 224 1965. In 
Queensland contact Steve Rumph on (07) 235 4164. For 
information in Tasmania, contact Mark the Spark on (002) 
674 14; and in Western Australia call Christopher Darker of 
Solar Technology on (018) 934 607. 


“SauvMVe 
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Building with straw bales 
— gentle on your pocket 
and our resources 


To some, building with straw bales may seem improbable, even ridiculous (especially 
if you are a wolf). But it was in the late 1800s, once modern baling equipment was 
developed, when the pioneers in the Sand Hills of west Nebraska in the United States 
started using bales of meadow hay like very large building blocks, which they coated 
with adobe. The story has moved on enormously since then and now there are some 
pretty impressive dwellings to be seen, particularly in the desert regions of North 
America. Many of these are featured in a new book, The Straw Bale House, which has 
just arrived in Australia. It is an impressive book (see page 93 for a review) and we 
are pleased to present the following extract and sell it. 


By Athena Swentzell Steen, Bill Steen, 
David Bainbridge 
Arizona and California, USA. 


WIDE variety of systems have been used to build 
A walls out of baled materials, yet many new ones 
remain to be explored and refined. Each building 
seems to add another improvement to the field of bale 
building. The adaptability of bales as a building material 
makes it possible for them to be used with a vide variety of 
styles, methods, materials, and variations of individual 
ingenuity. Someofthe methods 
used have been born out of 
necessity; the historical 
Nebraska houses, for example, 
used hay bales for loadbearing 
walls due to the scarcity of other 
building materials. Recently 
some structures have used bales 
as in-fill with other structural 
combinations to meet code 
requirements and in cases where there has been a question of 
whether bales possessed sufficient structural integrity. 
The system that is adopted for a particular building 
will usually be determined by a variety of factors, including 
codes, size, building design, costs, availability of materials, 
climatic and engineering considerations such as snow, wind, 
and seismic loads, and personal preferences. The potential 


° The Strawbale House by Athena Swentzell Steen, Bill 
Steen, David Bainbridge (published in Australia by 
Boobook Publications) costs $45 and is available from 
Earth Garden. See page 104 for details. 
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for loadbearing bales to be used even more efficiently and 
appropriately may lie within the realm of a completely new 
style of building and method of construction, dictated by the 
bales themselves and not by the standards and aesthetics of 
modern construction, 

To date, the known wall methods that have been developed 
for use with bales include: 

e Loadbearing walls in which bales are stacked in a running 
bond like bricks and pinned together. 

e Mortared loadbearing walls in which the bales are stacked 
either in arunning bond or in vertical stacks with no overlaps 
and mortar is used in the 
joints between the bales. 

e Bale in-fill or bale wrap 
walls in which another 
structural system supports 
and attaches the roof and the 
bales are either inserted as 
in-fill material between the 
columns of a structural 
framework, or the bale walls 
wrap a structural framework. 

e Hybrid structures that use a combination of the above 
methods. 

e Retrofits of existing buildings and mobile homes. 

e Multiple storeys. 

e Basements. 

e Light-clay straw walls in which a clay binder is used with 
large volumes of straw to form a wall in-fill material. 


Loadbearing bale walls and roof plates 
In loadbearing walls, each bale sits over the vertical 
joint between the two bales beneath it. The bales are pinned 
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There are various ways to pin bale walls. 


together with any material that suitably reinforces the wall. 
A horizontal structural member or assembly (a roofplate) 
that is laid on top of the bale walls is used to stabilise the 
walls; to bear and distribute the weight of the roof; and to 
provide the means of connecting the roof to the foundations. 
The walls of the structure will settle, or compress from the 
weight of the roof within a short period of time. They can 
also beintentionally pre-compressed. Once thecompression 
process is completed, the walls are plastered. 

Loadbearing bale walls were pioneered in the Ne- 
braska Sand Hills with the availability of baling equipment 
that was developed to facilitate handling, storage, and ship- 
pingofhay. Early balers, often powered by horses, produced 
bales that tended to be looser than the compact modern bales. 
Despite the fact that the Nebraska houses used those older 
style bales, a number of them remain in good condition 
demonstrating that loadbearing straw walls can endure the 
test of time. 


Simplest and most economical 

For some structures this may be the simplest and 
most economical method of bale construction; however 
there are several basic principles that require attention when 
building loadbearing bale walls. The most important point 
to understand is that bales are a compressible building 
material, in contrast toconventional structural wall materials, 
which do not compress. Roof loads will cause the bales to 
compress— the greater the load, the greater the compression. 
With very dense, compact bales and ordinary loads, the 
compression may be minimal, but even under those conditions 
the roof design and door and window openings can 
concentrate loads in certain areas and cause problems. 

If the bale walls had no openings and the roof 
distributed its loads relatively equally to all the walls of the 
building, compression would theoretically be equal in all the 


wall panels. In practice, different roof configurations and 
door and window design create unequal loading of wall 
panels, often resulting in uneven compression of the bale 
walls. 

For example, when the spacing of door or window 
openings leaves only narrow columns of bales between 
them, those columns can be subject to greater loading than 
the rest of the wall panels. This is especially true where 
lintels are used, because lintels take the load from over the 
opening and distribute it to the columns of bales on either 
side of the opening. Since the bales next to the openings are 
already carrying their normal roof load, this can more than 
double the loads on those bales, resulting in additional 
compression. If custom-sized bales next to the openings 
have not been retied to the same density of the other bales, 
more compression can result. 

Small, isolated loadbearing columns of bales and 
very short walls without corners or returns (short, intersect- 
ing wall sections) should be avoided or used with great care 
for reasons similar to those stated above. It is also important 
not to mix loadbearing bales and non-compressible struc- 
tural supports in the same wall section. 

Smaller and simpler structures, and those with fewer 
or smaller window openings, naturally have fewer prob- 
lems. Potential differences in load distribution grow as wall 
lengths increase and the roof structure becomes larger. Live 
loads, such as snow, further increase the potential differ- 
ences. 

A roof plate that is stiff enough in the vertical plane 
to resist bending or sagging while carrying the load will help 
significantly in evenly distributing roof loads. The more 
effectively the roof-plate spreads the roof load without 
deforming, the less likely it is that differential settling will 
occur. 

Loadbearing walls have traditionally been best suited 
to small structures of relatively uncomplicated design, with 
few windows and small window openings. Some builders 
think that loadbearing walls are most appropriate for use 
with structures under 400 square feet (4 squares). Much 
larger loadbearing structures with large window openings 
have successfully been built, however, and many of the 
historical bale structures are about 900 to 1,000 square feet. 
It is possible to build even larger loadbearing structures. 


Ease of construction 

Building walls from straw is much less labour 
intensive than using other materials such as concrete block, 
brick, adobe, or stone, and requires considerably less skill. 
Bale building is forgiving, encourages individual creativity, 
and leads to final structures that are climatically adapted and 
energy efficient. 

Many people would have a great deal of fear and 
anxiety about building a home with more conventional 
materials. The complexity, skill required, time involved, 
and cost can seem prohibitive and daunting. Building with 
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straw bales relaxes the 
whole construction process 
and allows inexperienced 
and unskilled people the 
opportunity to become 
directly involved in 
creating their own homes. 

It has been demon- 
strated that the basic 
methods of straw bale 
construction can be learned 
in a two-day workshop. 
One of the great beauties of 
this system is that everyone 
can participate in building 
a home, including women, 
children, and others who have been ‘disenfranchised’ from 
the building process. This coming together of people to help 
each other build often generates a great deal of excitement. 
Group wall-raisings facilitate community based projects 
that might not otherwise happen. 


After the original Tree 
of Life Nursery in 
southern California 
burned down, the 
owners received abroad 


building out of straw 
bales because it would 
afford community members the greatest opportunity to 
participate. The event was conducted much in the spirit of 
an old-time barn raising, and the food, music, and work were 
so delightful that Mike and Jeff have decided to host an 
annual wall raising whether they need a building or not. 


The Merrigalah Project — bale 


building in Australia 


Leo Newport established the Merrigalah Project 
(see opposite page) to bring strawbale building 
to Australia, ‘officially’. He has published a step 
by step manual, Construction with strawbale’. 
Leo lived in the US for ten years working in 
construction, which is when he came across 
strawbale building. Realising its value, he is 
now working hard to promote the concept here. 


Here he tells us why. 


by Leo Newport 
Armidale, New South Wales. 


Why build with straw? 


Straw is a sustainable, low cost material, suitable for 
building almost any structure, even freeway sound and 
safety walls. Straw is a waste material, consisting only of 
cereal plant stalks left after the food product has been 
stripped from the plant, it is nothing but waste material, and 
is usually burned. Straw is virtually identical to wood in 
chemical composition. It is possible to use the straw of 
wheat, rice, oats, rye, flax, barley, grass, and perhaps sugar 
cane waste, or even baled waste plastic, cardboard or paper. 

Strawbale building on a large scale could reduce the 
logging of native Australian forests by as much as 25 to 30 
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Leo ‘rugged up’ at a bale building workshop. 


percent — there was enough rice straw burned in New South 
Wales in one year to have built the walls of 15,000 20-square 
homes. 


Environmental considerations 
Straw is like a thin, hollow and very small tree! The 
large scale adoption by Australians of strawbale as a build- 


ing material may 
result in some very 
substantial environ- 
mental benefits. 

To put the 
Australian situation 
into context, our re- 
search has already 
indicated that in 
Australia last year 
9.9 million tonnes of 
native forest timber 
were logged. 

This volume 
of logged native for- 
est timber is equiva- 
lent to a stack 25 metres wide, ten metres high and four 
kilometres long. 

Of this logged native forest timber, about one third 
went to domestic dwellings. Few Australians pause to think 
that it would take an average of 40 years of regrowth to 
replace just the lost timber, but almost 200 years before the 
native forest itself is fully regenerated. 


Deep regrets 

We hear that the timber industry “deeply regrets” the 
cutting of native forest timber, while sanctimoniously talk- 
ing about the “unavoidable need to cut the timber for family 
homes”. Well, it is avoidable! If the present rate of logging 
were to continue, during that 40-year (average) regrowth 
period, the Australian loggers will be cutting a stack of 
native forest timber equivalent to a stack 24 metres wide, ten 
metres high and 160 kilometres long! During just one year, 
in just one State (New South Wales) — rice farmers burn 


7 over 600,000 met- 
ric tonnes of rice 
straw, releasing 
30,000 tonnes of 
carbon dioxide and 
2,000 tonnes of sol- 
ids directly into the 
atmosphere! This 
figure does not in- 
clude the wheat, 
| barley, oats or rye 
straw also burned, 
nor does it include 
the figures for the 
rest of Australia. 
Logically, dur- 
ing the 40 year period of native forest regrowth, 24 million 
tonnes of rice straw will be burnt, so, in addition to the on- 
going environmental degradation of these destroyed forests, 
if nothing is changed, the rice growers will release 1.2 
million tonnes of carbon dioxide and close to 50,000 tonnes 
of solid particle matter into the atmosphere from New South 
Wales alone. On the other hand, 24 million tonnes of baled 
rice straw could: provide enough materials for the walls of 
over 580,000 homes (of 180 square metres in size); and 
reduce native forest timber demand by about 20 to 25 
percent. How tragic, and environmentally absurd it is to 
needlessly cut such huge volumes of native forest when 
there is an alternative! How foolish it is to burn such vast 
quantities of a perfectly viable building resource! 


e Construction with Strawbale by Leo Newport costs $34.95 
(postage $4 in NSW, $7 elsewhere) and is available from PO 
Box 602, Ryde, NSW, 2112. 


There will be more on strawbale building in forthcoming issues of Earth Garden. 


Kookaburra Park 
ico- Village 


This Community Project Involves: 


The creation of a self sustaining environment in which quality of life is foremost 
Freehold one acre Lots set amongst 360 acres of private parkland 


© 

© 

@® A Community Hall with facilities for lectures. courses. and social gatherings 

@ A Village Lot to act as the central hub of the Park and provide space for Village activities 
@ 

® 


Kookaburra Park 


A large food growing area with plenty of water and roadside access for stalls Eco-Village 

A large lake system for recreational and asthetic value P.O. Box 713 
@ Sealed roads. underground power. phone and utility water to each Lot Bundaberg, Old 
This is not a dream, it is up and running and selling NOW! ra i 


We have 27 Lots sold with 10 homes built. There are young families to retired couples, 
natural therapists to inventors living here already.......0.00...c0ccecceeeeeeeeees How about you? 


@ (071) 531303 
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Season 
B 


Earth Garden’s regular organic gardening column, 


written by Jackie French 


Breakfast, onions, and almost nothing about woodchips... 


INTER here in the valley is the time for long 
W slow breakfasts. The sun hits the verandah first, 
thencreeps into the bedroom. One day in my old 
age I’m actually going to stay in bed till the sun hits it — but 
in winter this deep between the ridges that’s not until about 
9:15 am. It’s hard to start work while the valley is still 
shadowed — we can just catch a glimpse of gold down the 
valley, and envy those with more access to the sun — hence 
the long breakfasts. i 
Bryan is better at breakfasts than any person I know. 
Even when I first met him, when :.e was working in the city 
(I think he first fell in love witu my electricity system, not 
with me. “Darling,” he said that first morning, “why didn’t 
you TELL me you had solar panels?”) he liked his breakfast 
. .. microwaved porridge and poached egg and a bit of toast. 
Now the porridge is good top of the stove stuff, with 
milk and brown sugar. Then there’s the egg — preferably an 
Australorp egg, but a Rhode Island Red or Isabrown will do 
— in the egg cup Sandy made 
him when we first met. Then 
a toasted bun, cut into thin 
slices so you can fit on 
more blackberry 
and apple jelly 
(we go through 
almost exactly 
24 jars of black- 
berry and apple 
a year), though 
sometimes it’s 
honey instead. 
The bread 
must have 
sesame seeds 
on it, but the 
honey varies, 
as honey al- 
ways does if 
you have your 
own— almost dark 
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green in spring, a real pý 
weed honey; browner $ 
in summer, then sud- A$ 
denly almost gold from 4 
the angophoras and 
blackwood. Or it can even be that transparent almost 
colourless liquid that Gilles gathers from their clover-fed 
bees up on the Tablelands. Gilles’ honey is great for cooking 
— you don’t pollute the pastry with scents of eucalyptus and 
bursaria blossom. But Bryan likes the Araluen gum honey 
best for toast. (Ours is actually Peter’s honey, gathered from 
the bees he keeps under our trees.) 

Then comes fruit, which is where the breakfast proc- 
ess lengthens indefinitely. When you grow your own fruit 
there’s always so much that HAS to be eaten. There are the 
apples that are perfect and will lose their bloom if you keep 
them, peaches just on soft and pears that’ Il go squashy, an old 
rolled oats box full of strawberries, Nashi pears (which are 

Bryan’s favour- 
ites), cherries, 
grapes and or- 
anges and, occa- 
sionally, a grape- 
fruit. We’ve got 
four treesand can’t 
possibly eat all 
they produce. 
Like most 
people who grow 
their own, we give 
a lot away but it’s 
worth coping with 
the surplus to have 
your own when you 
need them. And 
then there are the 
dozens of odd sorts 
of fruit from custard 
apples to Chilean 
wine berries that I 


grew just to see what they were like. (They are a bit like 
sweet cardboard, but maybe they’re better when made into 
wine). 

Breakfast isn’t wasted time. It’s a time to talk, to 
read. (We get about six maga.ines a week, but there’s still 
a battle to see who first gets the Earth Garden or New 
Scientist. It’s usually the one who picks up the mail and 
casually appropriates the magazine to their own reading pile 
before the other realises it’s there.) Breakfast is a time to 
look out the window and see the red-browed finches lining 
their nests again with goose feathers (the last lot of nestlings 
must have torn the place apart — a bit like a mob of 
teenagers). The lyrebirds are singing again just as the 
autumn shadows start thickening on the valley floor (shad- 
ows really do change colour with the seasons). The first 
bower birds are in the apples or the kiwifruit so we know that 
they’ Il be ripe in a few weeks. 

Breakfast takes about two hours, unless we start 
discussing the state of the garden or the world. If we ever 
vaguely wondered why we lived this way, instead of tucked 
up in the suburbs or in some full-time job, breakfast iS 
enough to show us why we stay. 

Sometimes — just sometimes, when the shadows 
thicken over the solar panels on a mid winter afternoon, 
when the ridge top turns gold and we wait for the sunline to 
creep down to us — I dream of living on a mountain top, not 
in a valley (as a child I was always sure I’d live on a 
mountain). Then I think of the summer afternoons, all 
orange light and heat, that we escape; the winds; the fog that 
lingers up above us; the ferns ‘hat shelter like we do in the 
safe damp places in the vallvy; the creek (maybe I gave up 
my dreams of mountains when I realised rivers didn’t flow 
uphill); the waterfalls. I think of all these and know that I’m 
a valley person after all. 


PS. Nothing about woodchips 

I was going to write about woodchipping this month, 
but I didn’t — mostly because it’s all been said. Anyway, 
those that are going to listen already have. And those that no 
amount of figures or analyses will ever convince aren’t 
going to be convinced by more words. (How many 
woodchipping advocates have ever really LOOKED at the 
statistics?) Atleast that’s wha. itseems like now. As I write, 
the local mill, which closed with great publicity while the 
anti-woodchipping demonstrations were on, opened again 
yesterday — the forests had dried out so they could get back 
to work. 

If I was going to write anything it would probably just 
lead to another cry of “lies, more lies and frightening the 
workers. . .” But maybe just one story. . . 

Many years ago I bought the wood for this place from 
anold guy who'd logged his farm all his life, just as his father 
and his grandfather had. They had 2,000 acres and selected 
each log carefully so there was no reason why the process 
couldn’t have continued for countless generations to come. 


It was true multi-use forest — a man’s livelihood, a place for 
wildlife and orchids too. 

I love timber, the smell of wood and the skill of 
timber cutters. It’s the machines I hate, the great ruthless 
machines that must be paid for and that can’t change to use 
plantation timber . and the companies that lie so 
deliberately to their workers and the world. . . and the 
people who just don’t want to listen, who shrug their shoul- 
ders and would rather not know. 

I’ve never been able to write properly when I’m 
angry — which is why I wrote about breakfasting instead. 


Knowing your onions 

“An honest laborious country man with good bread, salt, 
and a little parsley, will make a contented meal with a 
roasted onion.” — Evelyn, Acetaria, 1699. 


When to plant onions 
Tropicalsubtropicaly@@bryary May. 


Sow direct or transplap top 
Seedlings emerge in t#v6. weeks 
Time to picking: th i 


bought at nurseries. 


It depends on 


Ef 


climate, variety and Wing | time 4 ld v whether you have 


the patience to w. til theyiget ¢ egormous. 
How many onions family of four? How long is a piece 
of string? Count: tow many onions you use “each week, then 
multiply byS2, then double or triple its homegrown onions 
are so g@od you’ll use masses more. As arule of thumb, I’ve 
i anyone who grew too many onions, unless they 


growing them commercially. Onions were.one. of the 
hings I learnt to grow for myself. After all, whybother? 
ae cheap, store well, every local shop has thor nd 


ie wrong. The first homegrown onidn rat 
E3 


a -4l Hearne why many pessan cultures eal 


RMON gel 
e ond: $1 ost popular veg: 


have only had j ài i in Fiquéeid sitwecded to be taken 
back to their homeland i You find i tefipés With onions in 
China, India, the MiddleEast, } Africa, Polynesia (though the 
latter may be a relatively recent addition to classic recipes). 
I don’t think the Inuit used onions pre white invasion; but 
they’ve perhaps got the only cuisine that was onionless. 
Onions can be eaten fresh (they taste much better) 
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but store for nearly a year (so important pre refrigeration). 
They also survive cold soil. In medieval England onions 
were one of the first spring vegetables — the castle cel- 
ebrated with the first taste of onions after winter (pulled long 
before fat maturity), knowing that spring greens weren’t far 
behind. 

Onions probably originated in southern Russia and 
the Middle East. They were disseminated by just about 
everyone, from the primeval Indo-european hordes to the 
Romans, all of whom took their favourite varieties with 
them. The ancient Egyptians worshipped the onion, as well 
as cats and garlic — hardy creatures, all of them. 

Different onions need to be planted at different times 
— early ones early, late ones late, and so on, so it’s a 
reasonably simple system. Look at directions on the packet 
or just trust that the ones you buy are timed properly for your 
area. We sow asuccession of onions, so we get a succession 
of onion crops too, from mid spring through to mid summer 
— and hopefully the last lot will keep till the next crop next 
year. (Late onions are usually the best keepers, but this is by 
no means always the case — I’ve found homegrown, flat 
whites last for nearly a year as well.) 


Where to grow onions l 
You can grow onions anywhere that’s weed free. 
Onions need full sun, though in hotter areas they’ll grow in 


" (Csuntron eo 
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Mail to: 

Suntron Energy Company 
Pty Ltd ACN 006 106 869 
Unit 2, 66-70 Railway Road 
Blackburn, Victoria, 3130 
Tel: (03) 894 2544.Fax: (03) 894 3370 
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semi-shade. If they are too shaded though you get lush tops 
and no bottoms, which may not matter — we use a lot of 
onion tops. Never plant onions where organic matter like 
mulch or manure has been dug in because the onions may rot. 


Cultivating onions 

Don’t plant onion seedlings too deeply — they may 
rot. Just cover the white stem base. Water seedlings or seeds 
in gently because they are easily disturbed. (If you get a 
violent storm in the following fortnight or so you may have 
to coax them upright again.) 

Onions are slow growing and easily smothered by 
weeds. Ifthe area isn’t weed free, the weeds will grow faster 
than the onions, and by the time spring comes you’ll have 
weeds instead. Like carrots, onions don’t need to be in soil 
that’s been dug because they’ ll force their own way down, 
but the soil MUST be bare. There are several ways you can 
do this. The simplest way for the onion novice is to fill a 
styrofoam box with potting mix and grow your onions in 


that. At least this way you’ ll get the hang of growing onions 


without battling the weeds. 

You can also pull up a piece of weed mat where you 
grew capsicums ef al last season, and grow onions in the 
weed free area there (this is my method). 

Of course, the dedicated, masochistic gardener digs 
the bed, waters it, waits a month, digs it again, then plants the 
onions and weeds every two weeks after that. 

In the 19th century, a popular European way of 
growing onions was to scatter the seed on smooth, bare 
ground and cover them with decayed leaf mould or, even 
better, decomposed grape skins from the wine harvest. The 
onions were thinned as they grew, but apparently needed no 
other care, except watering in dry years. 

If your soil is still full of weed seeds and you can’t be 
bothered getting rid of them, plant onions anyway — but 
mulch them, mulch them, mulch them to keep the weeds 
down, or grow them with pansies (see below). 


Keeping onions weed free 


Onions under the rubbish heap 

Push aside last year’s heap of old corn stalks and 
melon vines. Plant thé onions in the bare weedless ground 
below. As the onions grow use material from the rubbish 
heap to mulch them. 


Onions and clear plastic 

If you like bare ground, make it weed free for onions 
by covering it with clear (not black) plastic for three weeks. 
This will germinate weed seeds then kill them in the hot, wet, 
airless area under the plastic. Mulch the onions to stop stray 
seeds blowing in and germinating. 


Onions and pansies 
I discovered this a few years ago — just plant pansy 


plant pansies with onions 


seedlings THICKLY with your onions. The pansies cover 
the ground and so prevent weeds germinating, but they are 
lower than onions and don’t crowd them out. I found I got 
twice as many onions (by weight) in the ‘onions and pansy’ 
bed as I did in the ‘onions alone but weeded’ bed, and almost 
no onions in the ‘onions alone unweeded’ bed. 

I’ve tried other flowers with onions since — snap- 
dragons, calendula, heartsease, lupins, marigolds and a few 
others. All helped keep the weeds down a bit but not as well 
as the pansies — except the marigolds, which helped keep 
the weeds down but also kept the onions down too. Pansies 
seem to be best. 


Feeding your onion crop 

If onions have been planted into fertile, weed-free 
soil they don’t need much done to them until you pick them. 
Unfortunately this onion utopia is rarely found. If weeds 
spring up — or even if they don’t — mulch onions well with 
a good quality mulch like compost, old leaves or lucerne hay, 
or even wilted grass clippings. As these mulches break down 
they’ Il also help feed the onions. Don’t be tempted to boost 
them with fertiliser or you’ ll get spectacular tops and tiny 
bulbs (if any) and the bottoms may rot as well. Stick to 
mulch. . 

However an exception we have found here, in poor 
soil where the tops look yellow and stunted from starvation, 
isa single feed with old hen manure in early spring before the 
bulbs have started to develop. This is a case where a feed 
does do some good — it promotes healthy tops so big 
bottoms can grow. You can also get away witha sprinkle of 
hen manure or other fertiliser at planting, if you don’t overdo 
it. Just don’t be tempted to bung on some more when the 
bulbs are growing — you'll regret it. 


Problems 
e Weeds — see above. 
e Bolting to seed. You may have planted the wrong sort. 


Onions are very dependent on climate, so you need 

one suited to your area. 
e Onion neck rot. Avoid decomposed organic 
matter in the soil — keep it on top and let the 

* worms pull it down. 

eThrips. Horrible little pale yellow to dark 
grey things that suck the joy out of the onions. 
Run your fingers over them to squash them 
(this will also deter the others — who likes 
feasting in a morgue?), or wash them off witha 
strong hose EVERY DAY, or spray with derris 
(just add water to the dust) or pyrethrum. The 


l) pests are easily killed. 


When to pick your onions 
Onions are ready when the tops are dry. Pull 
them up and leave them in the sun for a few days to 
harden and let the heat and sunlight kill any fungi spores. 
Rub off any loose bits of skin and snip off the tops — even 
better, plait them together and hang in a dark airy shed or 
even the kitchen if you’re going to use them soon (kitchens 
are too moist and steamy to preserve onions for long, but 
they look good up on the wall for a couple of months). 


Storing onions 

Choose the best bulbs with no blemishes. The best 
way to store onions is hung up in a string bag or porous 
basket in a dark larder. Otherwise bung them in the back of 
the cupboard but make sure it is well ventilated (if not attack 
it with hammer et al). Don’t try to store onions in a damp 
stuffy place, or you’ll end up with onion flavoured slime. 


Saving onion seed 

Onion seed is simple to collect — just leave the best 
few onions in the ground, and the second year they will go 
to flower and then to seed. 

Onion flowers attract a vast range of insect predators 
that will help control the pests in your garden. It’s best to 
stake onions going to seed because they grow tall and top 
heavy and are inclined to fall over when you least expect it. 


Build Your Own Compost Tumbler! 
Save $100’s and build your own compost tumbler using 
a 205litre (44gal) drum and our DRUM CONVERSION 
KIT. Use a new drum or recycle an old drum. 


e No Weldin / a Drum 

Required i N y) \ Conversion 

| 6 Kit $32 

{T Packing and 

e Compost od A feet Freight $7.50 

in 14-30 Days ——x +. ——- (Australia Wide) 
SEND SSAE FOR FREE COMPOSTING INFORMATION - 

P.O. BOX 314 PASCOE VALE SOUTH 3044 
PROFTECH - 37 DEVON AVENUE, COBURG 3058. 
PHONE (03) 386 4068 


\ 
e Easy To | Pa 
Assemble = 
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Pick the seeds when the stalk turns 
brown and the seeds turn black 


and the first few start popping e? 
out of their cases. Stick a E 
paper bag over the head 

tocatch the rest— they 


may keepripening and 
dropping for several 
weeks. Don’t worry 
if you collect seed 
capsules and other 
debris — just make 
sure the seeds are 
dry, and stored ina 
COOL dry place. 
Onion seeds can 
last for up to five years (maybe more, but I’ve only kept mine 
for thatlong). They won’t last as long if they get hot or moist 
and in hot humid areas they may only last a year or so. 

You can also take a healthy looking onion, not 
squishy in the centre, and plant it so the pointed side is 
upwards and just poking out of the soil. Wait. Two times out 
of three it will start to sprout again (if it hasn’t been 
artificially treated to stop sprouting). These sprouts will 
eventually go to seed which can be harvested. 

Onions are pollinated by insects, so if you have more 
than one sort setting seed you may get an interesting cross. 
This doesn’t mean that you can only grow one sort of onion 
— just let only one variety go to seed every year. 


Which onion? 

Onions vary as muchas apples — there are more than 
just the red, brown and white ones we are used to seeing in 
shops. Some are so mild and sweet you can chomp them like 
a peach. Onions are also reputed to be milder if grown ina 
hot, dry climate. 

If you’re growing your own it’s a pity to stick to the 
conventional varieties, though even these will be infinitely 
more interesting if they are homegrown. 

Generally white varieties, especially flat white ones 
and red ones, should be used in the first six months after 
picking. Brown onions keep longer. The Pukekohe is a 
sweet brown onion with superb storage qualities. The Alisia 
Craig is enormous but doesn’t keep quite so well. 

Early Barletta is one of the earliest. Hunter River 
Brown is an early brown. I love Odourless, a mid season, 
flat, whitish brown with mild creamy flesh variety that is 
very sweet and full of flavour. Red Skin is another good mid 
season type and not a bad keeper. White Imperial and 
Brown Spanish are good, long-keeping, late onions. 
Note: All onions can be used as spring onions — just pick 
the tops off when they’re young — but plant proper spring 
onions or shallots (a quite different flavour) if you want to 
use them regularly throughout the year. They are also 
perennial so they can be cropped forever — just keep feeding 
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and watering. We use masses of spring onions 
—a good standby when you’ve used up the 
last of the onion harvest. 

Potato (Multiplier) and Tree 
(Egyptian) onions grow from small 
bulbs planted in autumn. Bulbs form 
below ground and on top of the stem. 
They’ re good and fun and easy to grow 
but I find them too fiddly to bother with 

in large numbers. 


Using onions, or... 

Don’t cry for me, onion-peeler 
(apologies to Evita and Andrew 
Lloyd Webber) 

Onions make you cry because they are sulphurous — 
and as you peel them you are literally squirting dilute 
sulphuric acid in your eye. Some onions are much more 
sulphurous — and squirty — than others. You can peel 
onions under a cold tap, or chill them first so they’re not as 
juicy, or just hold the onion at arm’s length, or peel swiftly 
but leave the base alone till the last 

minute — it’s the most pungent. A 
blind friend used to be given 

the task of chopping 

onions at the 
PandC 


bag the 
seed heads 


Tree onion 


Illustration by Alfredo Bonanno, from the Seed Savers’ 
Handbook by Michel and Jude Fanton. 
(See page 104 for details to order your copy.) 


barbecue at the local show — she could peel them with her 
eyes shut. 
PS. Crying with onions can be very cathartic — a good way 
to get you bawling if you feel you'd be all the better for a 
good cry. 


How to chop an onion 

Take a sharp knife — not serrated, with a pointed tip 
if possible. Cut the onion down the middle. Place the halves 
side by side on a chopping board, cut side down. Place the 
tip of the knife in front of the onion halves and lift the handle, 
then press down rapidly in a series of cuts across the onion 
one way, then the other way. This sounds complicated but 
once you get the knife in your hand you’ll see what I mean. 
This gives good small onion pieces. 


Freezing onions 

- Onions store so well the only reason to freeze them is 
if you have chopped too many. Freeze the chopped onions 
as fast as you can — only do a small amount at a time in an 
uncrowded freezer. They'll be a bit limp, but good for 
cooking. Or better still, sauté them in olive oil first, then 
freeze. 


Onion soup 

This was made for us in France about 20 years ago. 
I was amazed when I watched our hostess whip it up. It took 
15 minutes and the ingredients weren’t exactly appetising — 
bread, onions, water and a little oil — but it tasted wonderful. 
I sometimes make it with stock instead of water, but it 
doesn’t really need it if (and this is a big ‘if?) you have good 
onions, good bread and rich olive oil. 

Ingredients 

Eight large onions, 

three dessertspoons olive oil, 

four cups water. 

Four slices good white bread. 
You can make it with wholemeal but it’s not as good. Rye 
bread makes a lovely soup — but very different from the 
delicate taste with white bread. Peel and chop the onions. 
Sauté them as slowly as you can in the olive oil till they turn 
gold — not black or dark brown, just that slow, rich, gold 
colour that comes from long, long cooking. Crumble the 
bread and add it to the oil, and cook that too till it just turns 
colour. Add the water. Bubble for five minutes. Serve hot. 
The soup will be pale brown and slightly thick and glutinous. 
You can scatter chopped spring onions on if you like. 


Onions and health 

Onions are high in sulphur — said to be good for 
those prone to pimples or eczema, and with mucous prob- 
lems in nose, sinuses, chests etc. A cut onion used to be left 
in the sickroom to absorb the foul odours that caused the 
illness — don’t rely on it. 


Eating onions — and taking onion cough syrup made 
by soaking chopped onions in honey — used to be a remedy 
for asthma and respiratory disease. 

Onions may also act as anti-inflammatory drugs 
(unfortunately you need to use raw onions for this at least 
once a day) similar to prednisone. Onions (or the quercetin 
inthem) may also have antihistamine effects for asthma, hay 
fever and eczema. Onion juice also destroys a range of 
bacteria. 

(Note: many plants and extracts are antibacterial — but 
fortunately few kill all or even most bacteria — and possibly 
they are not the ones you want killed.) 

According to a Chinese study (National Cancer Insti- 
tute, Shandong Province) the more garlic and onions you eat 
lowers the risk of stomach cancer. Eating raw (or very 
lightly cooked) onions may boost high density lipoprotein 
levels in your blood, which may help reduce the low density 
lipoproteins and control cholesterol levels. Eating onions is 
a traditional remedy for lowering blood pressure and reduc- 
ing tendencies for blood clotting. 

Tests in Australia indicate that onions are an effective 
insect repellent. The same tests showed quite clearly why no 
one in their right mind would want to use onions on their skin 
to repel pests. (To be honest I’m not quite sure why I tested 
them). 

Happy onioning! 


ixerement 
happens. 


Everybody needs to GO to the toilet. 
With the revolutionary Nature Loo 
composting toilet system, you can do it 
without wasting WATER or causing 
pollution. And you can get it happening 
from just $2250. Call 07367 0601 now 
for a bleach FREE brochure. 
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What’s your problem? 


Bob Rich answers y 
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Earth floors, footings and 


damp-proofing 
Dear Bob, 

Inote youradvice to have adequate concrete footings 
to support earth walls. | know how expensive concrete, steel 
and excavator hire can be so this would seem to defeat the 
aim of cutting costs. Is there any way of combining a rammed 
earth floor with a poured earth wall? 

Howcan prevent water penetrating through railway 
sleepers sunk in the ground and through the footings? 

Do you simply put a damp-proof course under the 
rammed earth wall base? Is this damp-proof course adhered 
to the waterproof membrane under the earth floor with tape 
or glue? 

— Peter 


Dear Peter, 

To give a systematic answer to your 

many questions almost needs a book on 
building! Fortunately, most of the questions 
are answered in the Earth Garden Building 
Book*. 
Earth floors. Ian Factor, who lives in the Blue 
Mountains, is an experton earth floors. (Idon’t 
have his address, but there is a section by him 
in the Building Book). 

Ihaven’t made an earth floor but, from 
the experience of others, can say the following: 
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Bob conducting a workshop on how to constuct a poured earth floor. 


our questions about building 


tases . 
Tei 


~~ 


e Drainage is all-important. 

e To make a rammed earth floor, I’d put in more cement than 
the same soil needs for a wall. Rammed earth hardens over 
time, therefore I'd grind the floor back to level while it was 
fresh, then leave it unused and unsealed for at least two 
weeks. 

e A mud floor is probably more promising. I once filled a 
trench with mud, then started walking on it before it was 
fully hard. Later, when I tried to dig into it, my pick just 
bounced off. So, I'd form up a checkerboard pattern, pour 
mud into every second square, then thoroughly compact 
each when it was not quite hard. Then Td do the same to the 
remaining squares. 

e Earth floors are sealed with five to six coats of boiled 
linseed oil, thinned with the same volume of raw linseed oil 
and then finished with wax. 


Worried about the insulating properties of 
earth walls or how to make an earth floor? 


What about footings? 


What’s the cheapest way? 
Send any questions to Bob c/- ‘What’s your 
problem?’ RMB 427, Trentham, Victoria, 3458. 


e I wouldavoid an earth floor in wet areas like the bathroom. 
e Before you begin, negotiate with the local building surveyor. 
Perhaps offer to do an experimental floor which he would 
have to pass before you were allowed to lay one in your 
house. 
Concrete footings. Earth walls are heavy, so footings just 
as you'd lay for a masonry house are essential. Concrete is 
the most cost effective if you’re paying for labour. Also, it’s 
familiar to council building staff, so there is no need to 
convince them that it works. 

However, there are alternatives. I have a text on 
building, published in England in 1949, which describes 
brick footings for multistorey buildings (Figure /). 


[iti gue 1 | (Coss -section of ste: 
(€ired) prick footings --.. 


There are two problems with this. Firstly, you’d 
need an engineer’s calculations to determine the number of 
steps needed, and the width and height of each. Secondly, a 
large number of bricks would be used. Brick making, 
because of its high energy use, is far more damaging to the 
environment than the same volume of concrete and steel. 

Another solution is stone footings. I once built a 
mudbrick goat barn on footings of field stones laid in mud. 
Twelve years later, the barn has shown no problems. A stone 
footing (laid with cement-lime mortar, not mud) should be 
strong enough, especially if you incorporate horizontal 
reinforcement. Again, the council would probably require 
an engineer’s calculations. 

One way to stay legal, yet cut costs, is to have 
reinforced concrete footings, but put a lot of smallish, clean, 
rough stones into them. Stones should not bridge the outside 
of the footing to the steel reinforcement, or water will find its 
way in and rust the steel. Each stone should be completely 
covered with cement paste within the concrete. Up to half 
the volume of the footing could be stone. 

Any type of wall can be combined with any type of floor. 
Sleepers in the ground are not a good idea. As with other 
types of earth wall, a (poured earth) wall can be loadbearing, 
in which case no timber uprights are needed at all. If you 
have a post and beam structure with infill, the uprights could 
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be sleepers (if you can get good quality ones cheaply 
enough). However, I recommend against burying them in 
the ground for the reason you have mentioned — other 
reasons are increased risk of rot, and termites. 

Earth walls should be on a low, masonry footing 

wall or plinth, to reduce the danger of damage from rising 
damp. My preference is to stand loadbearing timber members 
on top of this (see Figure 2). 
Damp-proofing. You need a waterproof plastic layer under 
an earth floor. Seal overlaps and breaks with ‘ducting tape’. 
It’s a good idea to carry the plastic layer up the inside of the 
masonry plinth, and hide it behind a kickboard. It is not 
necessary to join it to the damp-proof layer under the earth 
walls. (That can be the same kind of plastic.) 

By the way, poured earth and rammed earth are 
quite different. Rammed earth uses sandy soil, usually with 
some cement added, just damp. This is put in layers into 
strong forms and compacted by pounding. You can use the 
same kind of soil with a higher cement content, or aclay soil, 
for poured. In either case, it’s mixed much wetter, like 
brickie’s mortar, and allowed to go hard in forms. 


Insulating mudbricks 
Dear Bob, 

l am about to build a passive solar house. I’ve heard 
that due to thermal lag and the nature of our climate, a regular 
mudbrick wall is thermally a poor performer. l'm also told that 
itis common practice to insulate such walls with polystyrene 
to improve their ‘R’ rating. This approach does not appeal to 
me, and is apparently quite expensive. What are your views 
on this? Can you also tell me the ‘R’ rating of poured cob (see 
‘The easiest earth wall’, EG 82)? Is a double mudbrick cavity 
wall the best approach thermally? Is a seven-inch thick 
mudbrick wall outside of a five-inch thick internal wall with a 
two-inch cavity filled with straw a good design thermally? 
What do you think about such a costly design? 

— Greg 


Dear Greg, 

I was given similar advice in the late 1970s when I 
was planning my house. A friend, Allan Coldicutt, was at the 
School of Architecture, Melbourne University, and his 
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computer simulation of the thermal performance of different 
building materials is the basis of the advice you’ ve received. 

There is no question about it: a single earth wall has 
much poorer insulating qualities than a wall with an insulated 
cavity. However, it does much better than a wall with an 
uninsulated cavity, particularly if the outside leaf is brick, 
concrete or stone. 


Easily heated 

Allan actually convinced me to build a cavity 
mudbrick wall. However, before starting to build, I visited 
a number of completed earth-walled houses. 

It was winter, and I paid particular attention to 
heating and heat retention. To my surprise, and contrary to 
my expectations, these houses were heated easily by small 
wood-fired heaters, and retained their warmth for a long 
time. They were pleasant to be in even though the weather 
outside was miserable. 

The reason is the ‘thermal lag’ you mention. An 
earth wall is massive. It picks up heat, then, like a hot water 
bottle, releases it slowly. A stone or uninsulated brick wall 
combines high thermal mass with good heat conduction, 
which leads to a house that is hot in summer and cold in 
winter. 


Poor insulator 
An earth wall is a poor thermal insulator compared 


to bulk insulation, but is much better than stone or brick. It- 


is sufficiently good that the thermal mass works for you. An 
otherwise well-designed earth-walled house is cool in summer 
and quite easy to keep warm in winter. 

My house doesn’t perform as well as I would like. 
In cold, wet and windy winter weather, it seems to stabilise 
at about 14° C if there is no human activity inside. I had 
hoped for 18° C. This is partly due to the infiltration of cold 
air from the outside in windy weather. Better sealing should 
improve matters. Also, the ceiling is three metres above the 
heater. Hot air rises, leaving the ‘human part’ of the house 
cooler. Lower ceilings would have helped. 

Incidentally, most suburban houses are kept at an 
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unnecessarily high temperature in winter. A good temperature 
for an active person wearing warm clothing is 18° C. If you 
sit down, you can always put a rug over your knees! 


Double the work 

Regarding the various options you mention: 
building any double brick wall will more than double the 
workrequired. Also, the thickness of each leaf can determine 
its stability. 

One of your ideas is for an inner mudbrick wall of 
125 mm thick. This would need to be kept from falling over 
by comers, internal walls or engaged piers at roughly half the 
spacing you would need for a wall 250 to 300 mm thick. This 
is true whether the break between the two leaves is 50 mm 
of straw or a thin layer of polystyrene. 

Many mudbrick builders improve the thermal 
performance of their wall (and reduce brick weight and 
drying time) by putting a big bubble of air in the middle of 
each brick. This bubble can be in the form of a glass bottle, 
a soup tin, or an empty caulking cartridge. Unfortunately, 
this solution is often impossible if the soil used is such that 
bricks with something in them crack up during drying. 


Empty bottle in the wall 

I have recently built a poured earth structure in 
which about half the volume of wall is empty bottles. There 
is still enough thermal mass, and the walls are reasonably 
well insulating (unfortunately, I have no magic figures to 
express this). 

If I really wanted to produce an optimal thermal 
design, I’d consider a ‘massive’ wall (mudbrick or stone) 
inside an insulated cavity, with almost anything outside: 
even weatherboard or fibro. Allan Coldicutt’s house has two 
leaves of concrete bricks with an insulated cavity between. 
The outside leaf is only for looks, the inside acts as thermal 
mass. 


* The Earth Garden Building Book by Bob Rich and Keith 
Smith is available from Earth Garden for $29.95. See page 
104 for details on ordering your copy. 
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Portable solar lights for 
the paddock and porch 


A range of solar powered lighting has been designed and manufactured by 
an Australian company, Collies Engineering in Inglewood, Victoria. Two of 
the units are for use outside and one is specially designed as a security- 


type light for porches and verandahs. 


Three-minute light 

This versatile light (centre 
right) operates manually or automati- 
cally by approaching car headlights. 
It is specifically designed for lighting 
verandahs, pathways or sheds. The 
adjustable 20-Watt halogen lamp can 
be easily mounted where you need it. 
The light runs for three minutes and 
then turns itself off. An indoor switch 
for added convenience and security 
is available as an option. Price in- 
cluding tax is $289. 


Portable farm light 

The Solar Farm Light (left) is a 
hands-free unit that’s ideal for out in 
the paddocks at night when you are 
working with stock, for example, or 
dealing with those frustrating, remote 
mechanical breakdowns or emergen- 
cies. It can be operated manually or 
by car headlights. It has two adjust- 
able 20-Watt halogen lamps as stand- 
ard but can be fitted with 110-Watt 
lamps if required. The lights will run 
for four hours. The unit stands about 
45 cm high and can be easily stored 
out of the way in your vehicle. The 
price including tax is $499. 


Solar powered 
‘pest’ deterrent 

The pest deterrent 
(above) is a silent-running 
unit with a dazzling, flash- 
ing blue light that can be set 
up in a paddock to operate 
during the night to frighten 
foxes, wallabies, roos or 
other nuisances and keep 
them away from your crops, 
vegie garden or animals (or 
whatever!) The ‘flashing’ 
is set to a random cycle that 
runs over eight days so that 
the unwanted visitors don’t 
get ‘used’ to it. The pest 
deterrent is the same size as 
the ‘Farm Light’ and costs 
$539 including tax. 
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Beekeeping 


You can keep bees in your backyard but there are considerations. 
This extract from a book called Practical beekeeping, by two New 


Zealand apiarists, points out the things you need to know. 


by Ray Chapman-Taylor and Ivo Davey 
Auckland, New Zealand. 


OME people are born to beekeeping. Some have it 

thrust upon them when a swarm comes over the fence 

and refuses to leave. Others achieve beekeeping by 
painful trial and error, believing that ‘experience’ is the only 
teacher, and this can be hard on the bees. 

Itis much better to joinaclub or visit other beekeepers 
and watch hives being opened and bees handled confidently 
and, if possible, to work with another beekeeper for a while 
to gain some confidence, learn the language of beekeeping, 
and avoid unnecessary mistakes. Then, when you are ready 
to start, consult the apiarist from the local Department of 
Agriculture, who will give you various papers, including one 
on Bacillus larvae (‘American foul brood’). Study it 
carefully and keep it at hand for reference. The apiarist will 
also give you forms for registering your apiary according to 
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the law. Australian and New Zealand law on beekeeping is 
designed to control diseases, its demands are not onerous 
and it is very much in your interest to comply with it exactly. 

Before buying bees you should also consult your club 
to make sure you start with a good, healthy, and quiet strain 
of bees. If you have the opportunity to buy secondhand gear 
do not do so until you have had it checked by an experienced 
beekeeper and have consulted the government apiarist about 
the history of the apiary from which it came. If it were at any 
time connected with Bacillus larvae remember that the 
spores of this disease have been proved to stay alive for at 
least 50 years. Don’t buy it. 

Once started, it is important to continue meeting 
other beekeepers, attend demonstrations, read, talk, and 
think about bees. There is always something to learn and the 
more you know, the more interesting and profitable your 
beekeeping will be. 

Do not imagine there is one way only of managing 


bees that suits every locality and every person. Different 
methods suit different people. Some involve a deal of time 
but are more economical of equipment; others save labour 
but use more gear. There are several plans of management, 
you can vary them, combine them, or reject them. 

The ‘first year’ method we describe is traditional in 
that it uses full depth boxes for the brood chamber but may 
use full- or half-depth boxes for the honey supers. When 
Practical Beekeeping was originally written it concentrated 
brood rearing in one box, the bottom box. In our opinion the 
weight of the full depth boxes make it, and all other methods 
using full depth boxes, unsuitable for those who are not very 
strong physically. 

Although details may differ, principles and purposes 
of beekeeping remain the same from district to district. 
Therefore, what should be done in frost-free areas in August 
or September might be done elsewhere only when frosts are 
over and day temperatures are rising above 16° C. 

In the colder districts, differences relate mainly to 
spring and winter practices, to ventilation, the provision of 
stores, and the use of the excluder. In tropical countries, 
however, there may be even greater differences, for the flow 
is likely to occur in the coolest season or, in some places, to 
be almost continuous throughout the year. 

Although it is possible to start with a nucleus colony 
or a swarm, it may be more satisfying to start with an 
established colony that will produce a crop of honey in the 
first season. 

We advise you to start with two established colonies 
or a colony and a nucleus so that you have two families and 
two queens rather than one. This sometimes makes it 
possible to deal with accidents that happen (in even the best 
apiaries), such as the loss of a queen and also having two 
colonies will give you possibilities of management and 
experience far beyond what is possible with one. 


Site of the apiary 

Factors to consider when deciding on a site for an 
apiary are the welfare of the bees, the effects on people who 
are not beekeepers, and convenience for working the hives. 


Welfare of the bees 

Bees do best with a site that is protected from strong 
winds, cold draughts, and the turbulence that often develops 
in the lee of shelterbelts, hedges, or walls in windy weather. 
Avoid dripping branches. Place the hives on dry ground or 
lift them well above wet places. It is healthy to have some 
air ‘drainage’ about the base of the hives and to avoid frost 
pockets and hollows that can fill with cold, dank, unmoving 
air. Try to have the apiary in full sun and away from the long 
shadows of houses or trees in winter. Bees seem to be 
happier when they face north to north east and get early 
morning sun. 

Like aeroplanes, bees prefer a clear flight path for 
take off and landing with heavy loads. Seven metres is 
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adequate, ten is better. The fliv ht path should be free of 
frequent human activity or the movement of large animals, 
which may bump against hives and dislodge them. It is 
useful to have an obstacle such as a low hedge at the end of 
a flight path to cause the bees to rise two or three metres in 
the air and above nuisance levels to passers-by. 

If there is a choice of sites, it is better to put the hives 
low on aslope where the bees forage. They need less energy 


Going Solar in Melbourne sells a full range of beekeeping 
supplies and can provide a list of equipment especially for 
the beginner. Here are some approximate prices of basic 
equipment from that list. 


Wooden box ........... $19.95 Hive tool ........... $13.95 
DSC xs scares $11.95 Four inch galv smoker. $59.95 
lid) wo sic beawas $18.95 Tapered folding veil. . . $34.95 
Wooden frames ........ $ 1.00 Beekeeper’s overalls . . $74.95 
Frame wiring equipment . .$34.85 Helmet ............ $26.95 
Sheets of wax.......... $1.00 Orange leather gloves. .$29.95 


Contact Going Solar at 320 Victoria Street, North 
Melbourne, 3051. Phone (03) 328 4123. 
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to fly downhill with a heavy load than to fly uphill. With 
bees, energy saved is honey saved. A difference of 20 kg a 
hive has been observed between sites high and low in the 
same valley. For the same reason it is better to site the hives 
as near as possible to their main source of nectar and pollen. 
The nature of these sources is, of course, a major factor to be 
considered. Some areas will never provide more than one 
box of surplus honey, others regularly give four to six — if 
you have a choice it must be made in the light of local 
knowledge. 


Poisoning by sprays 

The proximity of a commercial orchard should be 
looked on with suspicion even if the orchardist is careful in 
timing the spray schedules. Similarly, large commercial 
glasshouses of vegetables or flowers may have insect pests 
controlled with sprays that are also toxic to bees. Make 
enquiries before you set up your hives nearby. 


High-voltage power lines 

Ifthere are high-voltage power lines nearby remember 
that bees are sensitive to gravitational or magnetic fields. In 
experimental conditions, bees, under the influence of strong 
magnetic fields, have built their combs parallel to the Earth’s 
surface instead of vertically. Even an electric fence around 
an apiary will prevent colonies from building up their 
strength and it has been shown that bees in strong electrical 
fields become aggressive, fight, lose their powers of 
orientation, and even kill their own brood. Amateurs should 
experiment and report their results for the benefit of us all. 


Effects of bees on people 

Many people are afraid of bees so to save emotional 
stress and unnecessary interference site your bees discretely. 
Bees can become apprehensive when people move about 
immediately in front of their hives or within easy sight and 
smell of the guards at the entrance. Sometimes they merely 
become inquisitive, fly over to see what is happening, and 
frighten timid people. Bees that feel threatened may attack. 

A group of several hives with a large number of bees 
foraging busily appears to neighbours more of a threat than 
only one or two hives. In addition, bees must take cleansing 
(defaecation) flights from time to time. They drop dirt on 
washing, cars, windows and so on which can be difficult to 
remove. These flights seem to take place fairly often, either 
directly in front of the hives or along the route to their main 
source of food. Aim flight paths away from such targets and, 
because more bees mean more mess, keep the number of 
hives down in populated areas. Most local bodies have a by- 
law or an unwritten rule about bees in town that is usually 
based on the ‘nuisance’ principle. Bees often frequent 
birdbaths or swimming pools for water and are not welcome 
visitors. It may help to site hives near an alternative water 
supply or to provide water. 


Working the 
hives 

The approach to 
hives should be from 
the back or the side of 
the hives and notacross 
ordown the flight path. 
Look forasite to which 
you can take a 
wheelbarrow easily. 
Consider whether or 
how the grass can be 
kept short and how 
other growth can be 
controlled. 

We prefer to 
raise our hives about 
30 cm above ground 
level. This avoids too 
much stooping and 
makes some lifting 
easier. Wealso arrange 
our hives in pairs, two 
or three pairs ina group, 
so one can be used as a 
stand while we work 
the other. They protect 
each other from some 
wind in winter. If there 
are more than four 
hives close together in a group, the bees will be better able 
to identify their own hives if each additional pair faces a 
slightly different direction. 

With so many requirements a certain amount of 
compromise may be needed, but bees are adaptable and I 
know of colonies that are doing well on sites as diverse as a 
walled garden, a cleared space in manuka scrub (New 
Zealand tea-tree — kahikatoa and kanuka — both valuable 
honey plants), the roof of a suburban house, and a steep 
narrow gully in a windy city. For amateurs, the most 
important concern is to avoid giving offence to neighbours 
— this may result in restrictions that will affect us all. 


Don’t get stung 

To avoid being stung wear the right clothing. Bees 
object to being entangled in wool or hair, so avoid woolly or 
hairy clothes. If you expose hairy forearms, expect a few 
stings from entrapped bees. Bees also object to electric 
shocks and, when they come in contact with synthetic 
materials such as nylon, they receive a relatively severe 
shock from the charge that has been built up. 

Cotton is the best material for a beekeeper’s clothes 
and white or khaki are the least offensive colours — blue is 
the worst. Bees defending their home tend to attack the face 


or head first, and this 
is the most dangerous 
place in which to be 
stung. 


Temptation 

Itis hard toresist 
the temptation to look 
quickly into hives 
when not wearing a 
veil, but the 
consequences could 
be the loss of an eye, 
or even death through 
a sting in the mouth or 
throat. Always wear a 
veil when working 
with open hives. 


At night, a bee 
will fly at the lightest 
4 colour in sight, 


probably your face. 
The next most likely 
points of attack seem 
to be wrists and ankles. 
Have tight wrist bands; 
wear two pairs of 
socks or very thick 
working socks and 
tuck the cuff of your 
trousers in them. If a bee does get into your hair or clothing, 
smack it smartly. 

Wear bee gloves until you have developed confidence 
not to panic at the buzz of a drone, which has no sting 
anyway, and until you have had enough stings to not fear 
them any longer. After that, when handling frames, smoke 
your hands and arms from time to time and, if you move 
smoothly, gently, and confidently, you should get very few 
stings, just enough to maintain immunity. Unfortunately, it 
is difficult to handle frames while wearing gloves, but a bent 
nail in a small wooden handle enables you to hook out the 
frames far enough to grasp with gloved fingers. 


Tools 


The hive tool 

The hive toolis a steel lever with one sharp, broad end 
for prising boxes or frames apart and the other, either 
hooked, or bent and sharpened, to be used as a lever to 
separate frames, to help lift frames and scrape off wax, 
propolis and so on. Try to keep the hive tool in your hand all 
the time, or keep it in a leg pocket of your overalls so it does 
not disappear at a critical moment. When prising boxes 
apart, push the hive tool in between the sides rather than the 
ends because the end rabbet is easily damaged. 
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Glossary 


American foul brood: Bacillus larvae. Attacks larvae 
and pupae but not adult bees. It is very contagious. 

The spores, carried by adults, honey, or wax, are 
extremely durable and normally can only be destroyed by 


fire. AFB is notifiable to Department (or Ministry) of 
Agriculture. 

Brood chamber: box or ‘storey’ for breeding bees. 
Brood: bees in the egg, larval or pupal stages of 
development. 

Cap: the wax cover of a cell. 


The smoker 

Made from galvanised tin or stainless steel, the 
smoker is used to soothe the bees while you work with them. 
The bees’ fear of fire makes them gorge on stored honey, 
which makes them less aggressive. Light the smoker a few 
minutes before you need it. Leave the top open until it is 
burning well. Have plenty of fuel handy in a bag or tin in 
your handling box. Squeeze the bellows occasionally so the 
smoker does not go out. 

The aim is to produce plenty of cool white smoke 
when you need it. Before smoking the bees, smoke your 
hands and forearms and your veil and hat. This ensures that 
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Cluster: any mass of bees holding together. 

Colony: an independent community of bees. ; 
Excluder: a screen that allows worker bees to pass, but 
not queens or drones. 

Hive: the home plus the bees. 

Propolis: bee glue. A tacky resinous P e which 
bees use to glue cracks and frames and stop draughts in 
the hives. 

Requeen: introduce a new queen to a colony. 

Super: any box placed above the brooder. 


the smoke is not too hot and the odour of the smoke covers 
up any human smells the bees may object to. 

One of the best fuels is weathered jute sack or hessian 
that has been hung out in winter rains for a month or two to 
wash out any chemicals and start decaying. Fresh jute bums 
hot — partly decayed jute burns cool and quietly. Tear the 
sack to suitably sized pieces — if it does not tear easily it is 
not as decayed as it should be. Other suitable materials are 
dry pine needles, bamboo leaves, and corrugated cardboard. 
Line the firebox with corrugated cardboard, light paper 
inside and put in your main fuel. If the smoke is too hot when 
tried on your hands, put some grass on top of the fire. 


The cheese cutter 

Sometimes a mass of comb is built between the top 
frames of one box and the bottom frames of the box above, 
making it difficult to lift the upper box. One easy way to 
separate the boxes is to use a cheese cutter, a thin wire 
fastened at each end to a piece of dowel. When it is time to 
move the super, lift each comer with a hive tool to break the 
propolis glued around the box edges, then insert the wire at 
one comer and pull it through between the boxes. Do this 
preferably the day before you intend to move the supers off 
to allow the bees time to clean up the dripping honey. 


A handling box 

Make a handling box half the width of your hive 
boxes and 20 mm deeper. Fix a rabbet 18 to 20 mm deep at 
each end to hang frames in the box with no risk of killing or 
losing bees. The extra depth allows space below the frames 
for any bees that fall and the deep rabbet means you can put 
a cloth or light board on top without hurting the bees at the 
top of the frame. Attach a wooden handle with rope at each 
end so it will fall outside the box when it is not being carried. 
This box can carry the smoker, a tin of fuel, a tin for wax 
scrapings, a pot of vaseline, a tin containing matches, acloth 
cover, a pocket knife, aspirin, sting cure, drawing pins, your 
bee diary and so on. 


* Practical beekeeping. A handbook for Australia and New 
Zealand by Ray Chapman-Taylor and Ivo Davey is 
published by Inkata Press (a division of Reed Books). It 
costs $26.95. See page 104 for details to order your copy. 


Beeswax candles from 
a broken hive 


by Robert Roser creek bank. When I went back there afterwards, the beehive 
Unanderra, New South Wales. was smashed to pieces. The bees were all dead — the queen 
bee must have been killed. I collected as many pieces of the 
FOUND a wild beehive in the middle of alantanabush Pive as I could and carried them home. 
I while exploring the creek behind my house one day. A When I tried melting a small piece of wax in a steel 
month later council machinery went in to slash the can the war burned, so I boiled Itan Water, I broke the wax 
into small pieces and put it in a stainless steel bowl with some 
water (being careful not to overfill it) and brought it to 
the boil. There were dead bees and rubbish in it, so I 
poured the melted wax through flyscreen tacked 
onto a wooden frame, into clean ice-cream contain- 
ers. When it cooled, there was a hard yellow wax 
on the top of the water which I could ‘peel’ off. 
The wax was cleaner but not clean enough — 
it needed a finer mesh, such as nylon stocking. 
This time I melted the wax in a steel can placed in 
i hot water, then poured it through a stocking 
stretched and tied over the top of another can. 
2 I used a blunt stick to help the wax 
pour and strain, squeeze move through the stocking. If 
through with piece of weed you wanta scented can- 
dle, add some per- 
fumed oil at this stage. 
There are two 
common ways of mak- 
ing candles, either by dip- 
ping the wick in wax and building 
up layers, or by pouring the wax into 
a mould. To make a simple mould, 
dip a balloon partly filled with water 
into the melted wax. Let several 
layers of wax cover the balloon and 
cool till it’s hard. Then cut the neck 
of the balloon, tip out the water and 
gently pull out the balloon — there 


NE is your mould which will also be 
part of the finished candle. For a 
F I 


wick, tie one end of some cotton 
7 l rN 


pour and strain 


string to a stick and place the other 
in the centre of the candle mould. 
(For my wicks, I use an old candle 
in the mould and melt it with the 


when wax is 


$ pour wax in YE beeswax). 
dip water-filled thick and hard shell vice © To finish your candle just pour 
bail enough, cut and 6 wick and © — = more wax into the centre of the 
ooa remove balloon allow to cool 


wax shell and leave it to harden. 
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Wild Cattle wheelbarrows, 
Wheelybins and worms. . . 


On Wild Cattle Island, off the 
central Queensland coast, 
Jose and Don Robinson don’t 
enjoy the ‘luxury’ of garbage 
collections (or any other 
‘services’ that some of us take 
for granted). So they make 
sure they don’t create very 
much garbage. Over the years 
their pursuit of reducing their 
garbage by reusing and 
recycling has led them to 
some pretty innovative and 
useful ideas. 


by Jose Robinson 
Wild Cattle Island, Queensland. 


VER the past 15 years of our self- 
QO sufficient lifestyle, we have gone 

through several wheelbarrows. The 
el cheapo ‘tinny’ ones just don’t last with the 
heavy work we require of them and heavy 
duty ones are expensive to buy. So, we 
decided to construct our own. 

Our first homemade unit was far too 
heavy for me to use. I was flat out pushing the 
thing even when it was empty. It was con- 
structed of thick pine, right down to the 60 
mm thick single wheel. Even the handles were too thick for 
me to wrap my fingers around. 

Next, we found a perfectly good wheel and frame at 
the tip. All it needed was a tray — no trouble to us. We 
constructed a tray to suit from lightweight scrap timbers. 
This model lasted several years until the ravages of the salt 
laden air of our beach home took its toll and the skeleton was 
returned to the tip whence it came. 

Meanwhile, we’d beencruising the Queensland coast 
on our ‘40-footer’ a couple of times each year, and we’d 
collected a variety of abandoned 250 mm diameter plastic 
ball floats from fishing nets. Once you get north of the 
Whitsunday Islands, these balls can often be found, tossed 
onto deserted islands and beaches by the waves. 

We had always found that conventional wheelbar- 
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Jose and her cut-down, twin-purpose wheelybin. 


row wheels would sink in soft sand, so we experimented with 
constructing a barrow using one of these big plastic balls for 
a wheel, which wouldn’t bog. 

We really got carried away with the idea. First we 
made a wheelbarrow using 50 mm PVC pipe and angle 
joiners (available from any hardware store) for the frame. 
We used PVC pipe for the axle too. Now we looked like 
beating the rust problem. We constructed the tray from 
lightweight timber. This one turned out areal beauty. It was 
light enough for me to handle when full of soil or whatever, 
and it handled easily on the soft sand. 


Gifts from the ocean 
Living on an island and with open sea frontage, we 
often get many sorts of gifts from the ocean. Sometimes 


eo Bas 


Don and the bike cart and the bar 


we’ve had rectangular, heavy duty plastic fishing tubs wash 
up (no doubt lost overboard from long gone, deep sea fishing 
trawlers). And so was born our next wheelbarrow. 

I had asked Don for something on wheels to attach 
behind my bicycle. I ride along the beach at low tide 
collecting shells, seaweed, driftwood or whatever, but the 
front basket of my bicycle was never large enough. So Don 
made me a cart by fitting plastic ball floats on either side of 
a PVC pipe axle onto one of these washed-up fishing tubs. 
An angle join fitted in a bar formed the trailer’s handle (see 
photo above). 

It was my would-be genius that came to the fore with 
the latest, Mark 5 model wheelbarrow. A friend living on the 
mainland was moving house and ina throwaway mood: We 
happened to be there one day when he’d just loaded up his 
trailer for a trip to the tip, but had not yet tied the load down. 

“You can’t throw away all that good gear,” Don 
explained. 

“Help yourself to anything you want,” replied our 
friend. “Just load the stuff you don’t want back in the 
trailer,” he said. 

There was very 
little left to re-load after 
we'd ‘cased the joint’ and 
transferred most of the 
load to our ute. The thing 
that really caught my eye 
was a seemingly brand 
new wheelybin right on 
top of the load. Our friend 
said he had another 
perfectly good one, and 
had no use for a second. 

When we arrived 
back home Don asked, 
“What do you think you’re 
going to do with that 
wheelybin?” 


eval village near Yass. 


taste of another time. 


John Stewart on (06) 299 4962. 


row frame, both featuring the ‘float’ wheel. 


Crossroads Medieval Village 


The Crossroads Co-op is a group of medievalists, 
permaculturalists and other creative people, building a medi- 


Inspired by the Middle Ages, the village will be a 
community where residents can work, and visitors enjoy a 


The project vision includes a permaculture farm, a 
community title subdivision and a craft guild. 

The commercial element of the project will cater for 
educational visits and tourism. The co-op will help members 
to set up their own businesses on site. 

If you are interested in participating, or would like 
more information, please write to: Crossroads Co-op, PO Box 
24, Woden, ACT 2606, or ring Rhys Howitt on (06) 226 3737 or 


vet “Tl find a use for it,” I said. “I 
~ couldn’t just let it go to the tip.” 


Not so useless 

We don’t have a garbage 
collection. However, nor do we 
have much garbage — we recycle 
just abouteverything. But, forthe 
next few weeks, every time I 
passed by this monster parked by 
the shed I thought to myself that it 
was a pretty useless thing for our 
situation. Then I hada brainstorm 
and after relating my idea to Don, 
he agreed it had some merit. 

We measured half way up the 
wheelybin and used a jigsaw to 
cut it in half. We bolted a long handle onto the lower half 
with the wheels and turned it into a barrow for me to move 
my larger pot plants and such like around. The barrow even 
tips if I have a load of seaweed or whatever to move from one 
place to another. It is an extremely useful size for around the 
yard and is in use constantly. 

We put the top half of the wheelybin, complete with 
hinged lid, beside the fish cleaning bench on the beach. All 
our crab shells and fish scraps go into it, layered with soil, 
grass clippings or seaweed — without a bottom, it makes an 
ideal compost bin with a vermin-proof lid. Sometimes I 
throw a shovelful of manure in as an extra activator and the 
worms appear like magic to do their thing. In no time at all 
it is ready for the garden, complete with worms. 

Now, I don’t expect people to rush out and saw their 
perfectly good wheelybins in half, but I suggest you keep a 
lookout at your tip. I regularly see a couple of wheelybins 
that have been turfed out and that would only be bulldozed 
under if not rescued. I’m very happy with my two innova- 
tions and I’m sure they’ll be around for a long time. 
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Extend your growing season 
with a sun-pit greenhouse 


á tt e 


Marilyn and Adrian’s ‘hothouse in the ground’ is finished. They’re still working 
on their mudbrick and timber home. 


Put your hothouse in the ground and feel the heat and humidity rise 


They needed to build a house for themselves, but Marilyn and Adrian (mainly Adrian!) 
decided they would get some of their herbs, vegies and seedlings under shelter first. 
And this started with them digging a big hole in the side of a hill. . . 


by Marilyn Tulloch and Adrian Thomas 


Glenlyon, Victoria. 


HERE were other priorities — such as building a 
house for us to live in! But Adrian had eagerly 
consumed the idea that we needed a greenhouse to 

extend the growing season and went in, boots and all. The 
idea began with a book extolling the virtues of a sun-pit 
greenhouse — basically a large hole in the ground with a 
glass or fibreglass cover. The earth walls are supposed to 
maintain an even, humid climate inside. Luckily we had an 
ideal position — a fairly steep, north-facing slope. 

Within days we had excavated a hole eight by 16 
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metres into the side of a hill and had started welding up the 
steel frame in the frost. If you don’t havea suitable slope for 
your in-ground hothouse, you can make one — even on level 
ground. Push up the earth leftover from, say, a dam sinking 
or house-site preparation into a large mound running east- 
west, and cut a hole into.the north side. The earth from the 
hole went to make terraced garden beds beside the hothouse. 

Next came two sliding glass doors in the north side 
and polycarbonate cladding — we chose this for its strength 
and its ability to transmit maximum light and little UV. The 
polycarbonate for the roof cost about $2,000 which may 
seem expensive but it will last for 30 years. And it has 
already proved its worth when a rather large roo bounded 


i 


Solar powered fans fitted just under the roof help with air flow. 
The ventilation holes are covered with mesh to protect the geese 
from foxes. The solar panel (right)provides maximum power to the 
fans when they’re needed most — on sunny days. 


across the roof and only temporarily dented it. The 
excavation cost $150 and the square steel tubing (80 
metres of 30 mm) was $400. 

The bench tops are wooden slats covered 
with heavy plastic. They drain to the front to help 
keep the floor dry. In our area frosts can occur 
between March and November and winds roar up the 
valley from the west, so it was heaven to be able to 
escape the wind and harvest our pots of water chest- 
nuts under cover. 


Geese asleep, on guard 

We put the plants up off the floor as soon as 
the benches were built and invited our Chinese geese 
to sleep in there each night — their body heat helps to 
modify the temperature and the carbon dioxide they 
breathe out is used by the plants and helps to compen- 
sate for the low light levels in winter. The geese 
appear to be happy and have produced offspring and 
now they also guard my plants, dictating when I may 
enter ‘their’ domain. The geese inside add to the mess 
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Sloping benches drain water away to keep the floor dry. Milk 
cartons used as plant pots are one of many of Marilyn and 
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Plastic bottles filled with dam 

water act as a heat bank and 
help to even out day and night 
temperatures. 


and the mud after watering, so I put down an absorbent 
covering of, say, sawdust, dry bracken, chopped bark or 
newspaper and rake it out for the compost each day. ` 

We are thinking of adding a half-door to the north 
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wall with an external, meshed pen for next season’s goslings, so that 
we can introduce them safely to the world and prevent them from 
overheating inside the hothouse during the day. 


The sprinkler watering system is suspended from the ceiling 


and is gravity fed from our dam. This can help drop the temperature 
by 20° C ona hot day, making it a lovely cool place to work. We add 
shadecloth to the roof for summer and remove it in autumn. (Adrian 
took the shadecloth away just recently and almost immediately the 
temperature inside shot up to nearly 40° C.) 


Tall plants (sunflowers and corn) shade the front wall and 


we planted vines (grapes, pumpkins and hops) to cover the roof. 
We’ll have to find a better way to anchor them down next year 


oe because the wind kept blowing them off. 
ah Flow-through ventilation and 
four solar-powered fans set in the tops of 
the walls help to control excess heat. The 
~œt vents are fitted with bars as security for 
the geese from foxes, but they don’t stop 
other wildlife getting in — bees, wrens 
and small frogs all seem to enjoy the 
hothouse environment. 


Bottle heat bank 

Plastic bottles filled with water form heat banks 
below the benches. A lot of small bottles has a greater 
surface area than a large drum of the same volume and so 
absorbs and releases heat more quickly. This helps to even 
out the day and night temperatures. 

We grow a huge range of plants in our hothouse — 
herbs, tomatoes, cucumbers, peppers, gourds, taro, straw- 
berries, tamarillo, water chestnuts and tree seedlings — but 
we use it mainly for propagating plants and growing them 
on, before planting out when the weather is warmer. We 
extend the growing season for some of our food plants but, 
because of our permaculture principles, we do not use the 
hothouse to grow plants out of season. 

All our plants are organically grown and apart from 
aphids on the tamarillos, we haven’t had many problems 
with pests and the ventilation in the hothouse helps to 
prevent fungal diseases. 


CHEMICAL FREE PROTECTION FROM TERMITES 


GRANITGARD 


NON-TOXIC TERMITE BARRIER 


Granitgard is an entirely natural, long-life, physical 
termite barrier developed by CSIRO and approved by 
Australian Standards. 

Granitgard comes with a 30 year warranty, is easy to 
install, requires no retreatments and is completely safe. 
Protect your new home from destructive termites 
without using poisons. 

Phone: 008 032-549 Fax: (03) 417-6008 


Warm air rises! 


As an architect specialising in environmentally friendly buildings, Emilis 
Prelgauskas believes that we must study the small details of design to maintain 
the low energy demand of our dwellings. This is the first in a E 


series of articles presented by Earth Garden based on 
Emilis’ philosophy of natural cooling and heating. 


by Emilis Prelgauskas* 
Bridgewater, South Australia. 


NE OF my main architectural aims is to make 
buildings in arid climates perform without air 
conditioning. To do this I create low energy 
demand and follow aclimate-responsive design philosophy. 

While most people grasp how this affects buildings 
and their landscaping, it is more difficult to get owners, 
builders and contractors to understand that a climate- 
responsive approach must apply to the small details too. 

A simple example can be shown in a school building 
which I was asked to inspect after its construction. The 
school’s designer had expected a clerestory to vent out hot 
air from the corridor. Awning-style windows were installed 
up near the ceiling (Figure 1, upper right). 

However, the building didn’t vent well. If we look 
more closely, we can see why. Warm air rose from the 
people below (humans expel heat at one kW/person) along 
the raked ceiling towards the window. With the awning 
hinged at the top, the warm air accumulated there until the 
volume was large enough to leak sideways out of the small 
‘triangle’ of clear space at the side of each open window. 

There were other issues that affected that building 
too, to the point where it was always about 4° C warmer 
inside than outside, even during mid-summer heat waves, 
and the awning windows were a major contributing influence. 

The are several solutions to the problem. 

In locations where adverse weather could be an issue, 
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1—hot air collects high 

2— awning window stops venting 
@) 3— the window draws warm air 
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* Emilis is involved in many 


such as rain being 
blown in, a ‘hopper’ 
window (Figure 2) 
would allow a little 
more air to vent 
out and remain 
weathertight — a 
small but significant 
improvement. Another 
approach would have 
the window facing 
away from prevailing 
weather. Adequate eaves 
orsome other form 
of protection 
would allow for an 
awning window that 
opens inward (Figure 
3). And this style of 
window allows a 
reasonably unrestricted 
and substantial air-flow out. 
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private and commercial : 
environmentally friendly |= 
building projects, including the 
Halifax Street Eco City as featured 

in EG 86. His self-sufficient home appeared in EG 80. 


Good 

4 — hopper vents 

5 — sloping ceiling vents 

6 — cool pergola, flows in 

7 — sliding opening, good inflow 
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— Managing Cape York Wilderness — 
A way forward for 


Black/Green relations 


by Eileen Herbert 
The Wilderness Society, Sydney, New South Wales. 


‘INDIGENOUS wilderness’ is a concept whose physical 
evidence has been apparent for tens of thousands of years. 
Indigenous wilderness remains a reality across Australia, 
particularly in those rare areas of pristine beauty where 
Aboriginal people constitute the majority of the population. 
Cape York Peninsula is one such area. The Peninsula’s 
landscape provides a spectacular habitat for biodiversity 
and, as a predomi- 
nantly Aboriginal do- 
main, is one of the 
world’s largest re- 
maining areas of in- 
digenous wilderness. 

Cape York 
Peninsula, like the 
rest of Australia, was 
not an unoccupied 
wasteland at the time 
of the European invasion. It was populated by a diverse and 
complex nation of peoples. Indeed, much of the region’s 
remaining wilderness is the result of indigenous strategies 
such as hunting laws and taboos, traditional tenure systems 
limiting access, the use of fire for renewal purposes, and the 
declaration of sacred sites and ceremonies which protect 
important areas. 

These surviving practices reflect the strong physical 
and spiritual bond which Aboriginal people share with their 
landscape through the Dreaming. 


The Peninsula’s environment 

Apart from providing habitat for endangered species 
of flora and fauna, Cape Y ork Peninsula has archaeological 
treasures that warrant as much international recognition and 
protection as the area’s unique natural beauty. The sandstone 
escarpments of Quinkan country, for example, contain 
thousands of examples of rock art in what is probably the 


¢ Eileen Herbert is the convener of The Wilderness 
Society’s Cape York working group. 
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largest and oldest collection in the world. The Peninsula’s 
environment, and that of the entire continent, continues to be 
occupied, managed and sustained by its indigenous owners 
(as it has for at least 40,000 years). It is this ongoing 
connection, and habitation of the land which renders the 
traditional Western understanding of wilderness — a 
biological haven free from human impact — as flawed and 
acrimonious as the doctrine of Terra nullius (‘Empty Land’ 
when Captain Cook arrived) itself. 

It is important for white conservation regimes not to 
perpetuate this doc- 
trine. The dis- 
possession which 
follows from this 
approach must be 
averted if Aboriginal 
and Torres: Strait 
Island communities 
are to gain self- 
determination. 
Successful joint 
strategies between traditional owners, conservationists and 
government agencies hinge on acknowledging the inherited 
right of indigenous people to land ownership and use. 


Misguided white views 

Allegations have sometimes been made by some 
environmentalists that Aboriginal self-determination would 
threaten some conservation reserves. Such allegations have 
worsened Black/Green relations. Unfortunately, this 
campaign seriously compromised the hunting and gathering 
rights of Queensland’s traditional owners, and different 
management for various types of national parks has been 
established under the Queensland Nature Conservation Act 
(NCA), 1992. 

The NCA recognises national parks (Aboriginal land) 
and national parks (Torres Strait Islander land) as distinct 
from national parks (general) and national parks (Scientific). 
Only the first of these categories is managed according to 
indigenous tradition. 

This is despite the fact that the Mabo decision declared 
all vacant Crown land and national parks as potentially 


Rock art from the Quinkan country — probably the oldest and 
largest collection in the world. (Photo by Kerry Trapnell) 


Aboriginal land, and that the management of this tenure 
without Aboriginal consent contravenes the Racial 
Discrimination Act (1975). (Mabo declared that Native 
Title still exists under common law where it has not been 
extinguished by freeholding or leaseholding land.) 

The management scheme of national parks, 
established under the NCA and the Aboriginal Land Act, 
1991 (ALA), has also been the subject of criticism, and not 
without justification. Under this scheme, no grant of national 
land will be made to Aboriginal people unless the grantees 
have agreed to lease the land back in perpetuity (unlike the 
99 year leaseback conditions pertaining to Uluru National 
Park). When land is leased back as national park, it is run by 
a Board of Management which may not have an Aboriginal 
majority. There is no ability to review leaseback conditions. 

Aboriginal land rights are further undermined by 
provisions in the NCA which allow for the compulsory 
declaration of nature refuges over any part of transferred or 
transferable land. Nature refuges do not represent a change 
in land tenure, but place restrictions on the owner’s use and 
management of the land. These restrictions, designed to 
protect rare or threatened wildlife, should not be forced upon 


CRaman&ia ons 


MAIL ORDER, THIS WINTER 
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Kanangra Propagators 
PO Box 19B, DOUGLAS PARK NSW 2569 


traditional owners. The restrictions need to be 
implemented via consultation and negotiation if 
the loose coalition between ‘Black’ and ‘Green’ is 
to be based on mutual respect and understanding. 

Section 56 of the Act, which claims that 
cultural resources are the property of the State in 
national parks (Scientific), national parks (general), 
and conservation parks or reserves, also needs to 
be reviewed. Cultural resources across the country 
should remain the property of the rightful 
Aboriginal community, regardless of the land 
tenure. 


Wet tropic rainforests 
The World Heritage nomination of north 
Queensland’s wet tropic rainforests in 1987 is 
another case where white Nature conservation has 
denied Aboriginal people’s rights. It sparked 
strong opposition from a local Aboriginal community which 
had hoped to create a measure of economic independence by 
establishing a sawmilling operation to log rainforest trees 
from their lease at Yarrabah. They saw World Heritage 
legislation and the Commonwealth Government’s failure to 
consult with them as yet another form of dispossession. 
There must be consultation with traditional owners to 
allow equitable land management between the owners, 
conservation groups and government agencies. This is 
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necessary if future joint managementis to avoid past tokenism. 
The indigenous people of this country believe they should be 
trusted to manage their land in an ecologically sound manner. 
The failings in Queensland’s conservation legislation require 
urgent amendment to recognise and accommodate the 
interests of Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander people. 


Aboriginal Land Management Office 

In Cape York Peninsula, the traditional owners have 
responded to the threat of Nature conservation separating 
them from their land and resource rights by establishing land 
and resource managementagencies, such as that operated by 
the Aboriginal community of Kowanyamaon the Peninsula’s 
west coast. 

The Kowanyama Aboriginal Land and Natural 
Resource Management Office was established in 1990 and 
operates under traditional Aboriginal law. The law is 
implemented by the Kowanyama Aboriginal Council under 
the guidance of a council of Elders (traditional owners). 
According to Director, Viv Sinnamon, the primary aim of 
the office is to reach common ground between the competing 
interests of recreational fishers, graziers, miners, tourists 
and conservationists, so that the region’s land and natural 
resources may be sustainably managed for future generations. 

“By showing community initiative, the people of 
Kowanyama have been able to strengthen their position of 
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implementing contemporary indigenous strategies. These 
incorporate traditional indigenous forms of sustainable land 
and resource management,” says Viv. 

In managing the greater area of Kowanyama 
Aboriginal Trust Lands (which totals almost 5,000 square 
km), the community employs three Aboriginal rangers who 
patrol and assist in managing the Alice/Mitchell National 
Park. The Office also manages weed eradication, tourism 
operations, fisheries, agricultural development, and 
encourages integrated management of the Mitchell River 
watershed. 

“The long term aim of the Aboriginal community of 
Kowanayama is self-governance — and this principle isn’t 
just about working independently, but also co-operatively 
with outside agencies and other land and resource users to 
ensure the long term health of downstream resources,” Viv 
explains. “This effectively strengthens their own position of 
self-governance on Aboriginal lands. The ownership of 
expertise and information is also an important component of 
the community’s success in achieving greater self- 
determination.” 

Similarly, self-determination among Aboriginal and 
Torres Strait Islander people depends on an official 
acknowledgment of the right to secure land tenure. Only 
then will the concept of ‘indigenous wilderness’ be recognised 
and governments be legally obliged to negotiate with 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islanders over controlling and 
managing conservation areas. 
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~ Margaret River Organic Garden ~ 


Oasis in the town that _ 
doesn't need? 


one... yet 


The Australian Open Gardens Scheme . 
described it as one of the best exam- 
ples of a community garden, the 
Margaret River Organic Garden is 
enjoyed by many more than just the 
local people of the small country town 
in the south west of Western Australia. | 
Robin Juniper knows why — she goes | 

there quite often. 


by Robin Juniper 


Rosa Brook, Western Australia. 


blooms, vegetables, groundcovers, climbers, fruit- 

ing and flowering shrubs and small trees. The 
Margaret River Organic Garden — once you’re there, 
you can do nothing but slow down and take it in. The 
paths are laid out like a maze, with a surprise at every 
turn. It’s a great place to be. It’s beautiful, with ever- 
changing colours and plant shapes; it’s aesthetic, sculp- 
tural garden forms and quiet and inviting open spaces; 
and, above all, it is relaxing for both its gardeners and 
visitors. The Australian Open Gardens Scheme described it 
as, “One of the best examples of a community garden”. 

And it is, indeed, a well-used community resource — 
an ‘oasis’ only two minutes walk from ‘downtown’ Margaret 
River, in south west WA. (That is, from Margaret River’s 
main shopping drag, café strip, two pubs, and commercial 
heart, on either side of the main highway!) 

The Organic Garden is screened on its northern 
boundary (the playing fields of the district high school) by 
the deciduous plane trees that line one side of the driveway, 
and by a walk of silver birch trees planted out with woodland 
garden bulbs and a hedge of wormwood, pink roses and 
lavender on the other. On the southern boundary (the school 
farm paddocks) there are stacked plantings of nitrogen- 
fixing tagasaste, fruit trees, creepers and buffel grass to 
divert the problematic, prevailing winds, which drive in over 


I T’Saliving symphony of tangled companion herbs, 


Rebecca Janises, whai her daughter, Taya, through the 


To 


organic garden with David Lawrence. 


the cleared landscape. Protection along the eastern edge of 
the garden (the highway verge) is provided by a deep hedge 
of shrubs, including bird-attracting natives such as grevilleas 
and callistemon, and daisy bushes, planted to flower 
sequentially. 

Within these living green walls, there is a riot of 
aromatics, that includes roses and jasmines, vines, many 
varieties of cottage garden plants, pelargoniums and 
nasturtiums, annual and perennial vegetables, plants to 
attract pest-predators and bees, and spices, herbs and other 
medicinal plants and unusual fruiting shrubs and nut trees. 

Height and screening within the maze-like layout are 
provided by varieties of eucalypts, acacias, brooms, allardii, 
dentata, lots of lavenders and rosemary. There are secret 
corners, mandala gardens and other beds designed to 
maximise available planting space, herb spirals and mounds. 
There’s arammed-earth folly, a children’s corner, complete 
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A walk through the Margaret River gardens can present a surprise at every turn. 


with a sturdy cubby house built over a sand pit. There are 
poultry growing fat under the fruit trees (and producing 
enormous eggs), an oriental garden, many ‘froggy’ ponds, 
and gardens designed as sculptures in their own right. 
Who goes there? Well, as well as mothers pushing 
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prams who’ve come in for ‘a moment of peace’, the garden 
is visited, from time to time, by TAFE horticultural students 
and trainees, primary school groups from across the road, 
high school art students, permaculture classes, restaurateurs 
collecting herbs, children on after-school adventures, medi- 
tators, locals and visitors seeking advice and cuttings, volun- 
teer gardeners working for LETS points, an occasional 
offender doing Community Service (and apparently enjoy- 
ing it) — and a band of devotees who just love being there 
and pottering around. 


Didn’t just happen 

Of course all of this didn’t ‘just happen’ — many, 
many people have gardened there, and contributed their 
creativity. A core group of seven people, which has changed 
since its inception in 1988, manages the garden. There is 
consistent support froma wider group of about 30 people 
who share the work when they have time. However, in the 
view of its two current guardians, Shelley Cullen and Rebecca 
Juniper, the project has always been marked by ease. It has 
grown more from in-the-moment response to the garden 
itself, than from a rigid plan. 

Rebecca says, “For me the Organic Garden is a 
meeting place where, gardening together in equality, people 
grow in creativity, as the garden itself grows.” 

Rebecca’s involvement over the past five years has 
been nourishing and comfortable for her. 

“The project has always been solid, without pressure 
on any individual. There is great harmony between people 
as they work together. It comes from the expression of ideas 
inaction, rather than constant talk. And we haveno opponents 
in the wider community, which seems to view us as a 
positive, non-threatening organisation,” she says. 

“T see value in our achievement here, in the context of 


arural environment, because 
we have set a precedent for 
good planning. We now have 
an oasis in a town which 
probably doesn’t need one at 
this moment, but which is 
being suburbanised around us 
fast. We have created a 
special space for people, flora 
and fauna, which hopefully, 
will be here 20 years from 
now. Even in ten years to 
come, visitors will feel they 
have stepped back in time, 
out of the rat race. It’s a 
gem!” 

Shelley Cullen has 
beena prime mover over nine 
years in the development of the garden’s parent organisation, 
the Margaret River Alternative Technology Centre (ATC), 
and is truly the number one ‘mother’ of the garden. 

Shelley explains that one of her motivations was, “ 

. . the importance of creating beauty, a lovely space next to 
the school, a balance between utility and aesthetics. And, 
since there have always been artists in the on-going core 
group of gardeners, so there has been a process of slow, 
creative evolution, where aesthetics are always acomponent 
of the garden design.” 

So far, the Organic Garden covers about a third of a 
hectare of the whole site that is leased by the Alternative 
Technology Centre, from the WA Education Ministry. The 
rest of the land (another third of an acre) contains a 
shadehouse, tool sheds, and a small building (with akitchen) 
that’s used for administration, the sale of seeds and plants, 
teaching, a mini-reference library and meetings, as well as 


occasional exhibitions, 
musical happenings and 
celebrations. This was 
achieved with a budget of 
$9,000. 

In the first stage, 
Diploma of Horticulture 
students (sponsored by the 
ATC, and assisted by 
volunteers and advisers) laid 
the foundations for the 
building as part of their 
course work. The structure, 
designed by Rebecca, was 
completed by volunteers 
using materials found on the 
site and with recycled 
timber, windows, roofing 
iron and fittings. The building will be extended through a 
series of ‘appropriate technology’ hands-on workshops, to 
be held during the year (see panel above). The workshops 
will demonstrate passive-solar structures for energy 
efficiency, techniques for building with low-cost materials, 
domestic milling and the uses of a variety of timbers felled 
and discarded in land and road clearing, the installation of 
wind and solar domestic power generators, alternatives for 
waste treatment, lighting design and finishing. 

Then the Organic Garden will expand too, around the 
new facilities, which will include a greenhouse and potting, 
storage and drying areas. And some of the construction 
demonstrations will create new windbreak walls, and gaze- 
bos, and a teahouse, all to enhance the beauty and the 
versatility of the garden. Much is possible, one thing is 
certain: that the Margaret River Organic Garden will keep 
growing its gardeners and its plants, beautifully! 
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mESTIREES CATALOGHE 


SOLAR TECHNOLOGY DESIGNER'S CATALOGUE 


This catalogue is an impressive and informative 
look at renewable energy from a Westem Austral- 
ian supplier, Christopher Darker. Obviously, 
Christopher found no similar text on the market in 
WA, so he did the smart thing, and wrote his own. 
The catalogue is comprehensive in its treatment of 
how to setup a renewable energy system, and it 
even includes wiring diagrams to set up a solar- 
powered camper van, 4WD or touring Kombi van. 
The Earth Garden Book of Altemative 
Energy (out later this year) recommends this 
catalogue for further.reading and quotes prices 
from it, and we can only congratulate Christopher 
for producing such an informative addition to this 
subject matter. He's shown true independent 
Westem Australian spirit — if it's not nearby, 


make it yourself! 
The catalogue is available directly from 
Christopher at Solar Technology in WA, and 
Christopher is also an installer and supplier of 
altemative energy products, so he can install it 
foryou after you've read about what itall means! 
The purchase price may seem steep at first, but 
if you're contemplating having Christopher in- 
stall your whole home system, it's a cheap in- 
vestment in understanding what you're in for. 
Heartily recommended. 
+ $59 post paid for 144 A4 size catalogue with 
many interesting articles as well as product 
information and current prices, from Solar 
Technology, PO Box EG 1129, Esperance, 
WA, 6450; phone (018) 934 607. 
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APPEARING AT EARTH GARDEN’S BURNLEY FIELD DAYS 


George The Cooper 


"As other people have a sign, I say — just stop and look at mine! Here, Beveridge Cooper lives 
and makes Ox bows, trug baskets, and hay-rakes. Sells shovel, both for flour and corn, and shaul, 
and makes a good box churn, Ladles, dishes, spoons, and skimmers, Trenchers too, for use at dinners. 
I make and mend both tub and cask And hoop 'em strong, to make them last. Here's butter prints 
and butter scales And butter boards, and milking pails . . ." 
—Often quoted cooper's sign of the Nineteenth Century. 


by Alan Thomas Gray Expo one year, where he was displaying his crafts and his 
Trentham, Victoria. wares. With no ceremony, he dropped $19 in coins onto the 
table, and asked when his subscription started, because he'd 
EORGE Smithwick is a sixth-generation cooper "heard about Earth Garden" from his mate, a blacksmith. 
G who specialises in handcrafting country wares. George's no nonsense style is accompanied by an easy going 
Can you imagine being the sixth generation of nature. Every time I see George at a show somewhere I say: 
your family to continue an ancient craft, such as coopering? "Must write a bit of an article about you, George." He shrugs 
George has even transported and rebuilt his father's 
workshop from Melbourne to his own placeat Beveridge 
north of Melbourne. His father was a cooper from a 
Melbourne brewery, and George can make any special 
item people care to order. Have a look at the photos 
below of the chair, or is it a step-ladder, or is it both? 
George builds his oak barrels entirely without 
glues or sealants — the best wine in the land could 
happily mature within them for many years. 
When I first met George, he strolled up to the 
Earth Garden stall at the Seymour Alternative Farming 


A cooper's tools are simple, well made, and often passsed on 
from one generation to the next. 


Photographs by John Eathorne. 
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George's wooden chair is ingeniously designed to unfold as a small step-ladder. Try finding someone to build one 
of these chairs today. 
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George makes buckets and bins such as these from 

special timbers on request. The buckets are 10 inches 

in diameter at the base, and are available with or 
without a lid. 


his shoulders and says: "It'll happen when it happens." 

I'm delighted that George will be at Earth Garden's 
Burnley Field Days on July 1 & 2 — see inside front cover 
for details). At the Field Days you can watch George 
working away with his files, spoke shaves and draw knives, 
carefully shaping potato bins, buckets, butter churns and 
barrels. It's very relaxing, and it's a glimpse of days passing 
before oureyes. Will our children ever know coopers whose 
families have worked their craft for 150 years? Perhaps 
instead they'll know enthusiasts who quaintly recreate the 


Set of three Shaker scoops, . 
supplied with hanging board 


forgotten arts of days gone by. 

George is a member of the Victorian Working Draft 
Horse Association, and the Saddlers and Harness Makers 
Association of Australia. I'm told that the hand-carved 
beams in his home are breathtaking, and I like the way that 
the sheer rustic simplicity of George's products gives them 
all the beauty they need. On top of that, they actually work: 
you can make ice-cream in George's ice-cream churns, and 
George makes working wooden wheels on either stub or full 
axles. 

The ‘Early Settler’ style of George's items is hard to 
find elsewhere, and his Shaker scoops are an intriguing 
example. These scoops were used by the American Shaker 
communities of the 1820s to measure out dry goods such as 
flour, oats, corn and rice. The set of three scoops, supplied 
with a hanging board, will measure half, one, and two pound 
quantities. 

George's prices seem eminently reasonable, and as 
wellas selling his products at Burnley, George hasa delightful 
little brochure and price list, and he freights his goods 
anywhere in Australia. 


Clothes Dryers, 2 ft, 3 ft 
or 4 ft long, supplied 
with pulleys, rope 
and fixing rail. 


Three or four-tine 
|) pitch forks, and 
18 inch or 22 inch 


72 iach or 
18 inch high 
butter churas 


* To get George's brochure or to order directly, you can 
contact: Beveridge Coopers, PO Box 56, Beveridge, Victo- 
ria, 3753; phone (03) 745 2362. You can also see George 
at work at Earth Garden's Burnley Field Days on 1 & 2 
July at the Burnley Horticultural College, Yarra Boul- 
evard, Richmond, from 9:00 am to 5:00 pm both days. 
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APPEARING AT EARTH GARDEN’S BURNLEY FIELD DAYS 


Earth Garden comes to town 


ANY of you are aware that we at Earth Garden 

spend quite a bit of time these days travelling the 

country to various field days, expos and gather- 
ings to spread the word, meet our readers and show off the 
magazine and our wide range of books. Well, now the time 
has come for us to be ‘on the 
other side’. 

This year Earth Garden 
is presenting what has become 
Melbourne’s premier practical § 
and earth-friendly gardening 8 
event— the Burnley Field Days, & 
to be held 1 and 2 July at the § 
Bumley Horticulture College, in 
Richmond. 

This is the third year of 
Burnley Field Days in its present 
form and previous visitors to the 
event will remember that it is a 
friendly yet most informative 
gathering. The exhibitors enjoy 
offering the visitors all the prac- 
tical information they need— im- 
portant information for both the 
experienced and novice gardener 
alike. 

But Burnley Field Days 
is not just about gardening. It’s 
also about helping us tread a bit 
more gently on the Earth in the 
way welive. Soavisitto Bumley 
Field Days this year will be like 
a wander through the pages of § 
Earth Garden. 

There will be an exten- 


‘Hands-on’ is the theme for all these kinds of displays 
so that you can get to see and feel some of the things you 
might usually only read about. 

No edition of Earth Garden is complete without a 
feature on earth building and no outdoor display of 

earthbuilding would be worth 
its dirt if Rob Bakes and Bob 
Rich weren’tincluded. On Sun- 
day Bob Rich will demonstrate 
how to build with poured earth, 
andalso be available at our stand 
to sign his books, the Earth Gar- 
den BuildingBook and Wood- 
working for idiots like me. Rob 
Bakes of the Mudbrick Circus 
€ will perform workshops on mak- 
ing and using mudbricks to build 
acubbyhouse in your backyard. 
Of course that will be in be- 
tween serving damn fine pizzas 
| from his now famous mudbrick 
pizza oven. If you’ve been to 
Burnley before, you know what 
we mean. 


Rob Bakes will demonstrate 
building a cubby house like 
œ this in your backyard. 


sive display of various ways ycu can generate renewable energy, using the sun, 
wind, and even water. In fact, the event is being sponsored by CitiPower 
Brunswick, Melbourne’s inner city power utility which is heavily involved in 
promoting domestic solar hot water systems. A feature on CitiPower’s activities 
in this area appeared in EG 90. CitiPower’s Kate Kennedy will be at Burnley to 
answer any questions you might have about solar hot water systems and how you 
can get into the act to reduce your power bills. Kate will be able to explain about 
the subsidies and rebates that are currently available to Victorians. 

Going Solar, Melbourne’s original self-sufficiency supplies shop started 
by long time friend of Earth Garden, Stephen Ingrouille, will present an extensive 
range of environmetally friendly products from solar powered fridges through to 
non toxic paints. 

You'll be able to get a close look at how power can be generated using 
water or wind at a display organised by Rod and Andrew Menzies of the 
Renewable Resources Workshop in Colac. 
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Getting back to gardening, we are very excited to 
announce that Jackie French will open the whole event on 
the Saturday morning and also present talks on companion 
planting, backyard self-sufficiency and household pest con- 
trol. And of course Jackie will also spend some time at the 
Earth Garden stand to sign books. 

One Stop Sprinklers and its hydroponic and irrigations 
supplies will be able to point you in the right direction, if that 
is the sort of gardening you are looking for. And, as part of 
what is now a tradition at Burnley, extensive rose and fruit 
tree pruning demonstrations will be held regularly over the 
whole weekend. 

A wide range of fruit trees, vegetable and herbs 
seedlings will be available for you to buy and then enjoy in 
your garden. All the advice you can think of on composting, 
worms, organic fertilisers, mulching will be there for the 
listening. _ 
If it’s permaculture you are inter- | 
ested in, Permaculture Melbourne will be | 
out in force to explain how important this i i 
system is to the future of our planet. And 
of course you will be able to sample all 
kinds of tasty, chemical-free produce from 
various organic suppliers belonging to the 
Organic Retailers and Growers Associa- 
tion of Australia. 

Fred and Charlene Hosemans, 
founders of the Australian Ginseng Grow- 
ers’ Association and popular regulars at 
Burnley Field Days, are returning this year 
to tempt more people into growing this 
interesting root crop. 

The Crafts Section will include dem- 
onstrations of barrel and bucket making by 


CS 
GROAN GINSENG. 


George Smithwick of Beveridge Coopers (see Alan’s story 
on page 50); basket weaving; pottery; and spinning. Jill 
Redwood, Editor of Earth Garden’s Jillaroo Farm Hints is 
going to leave her beautiful farm in East Gippsland to come 
down to the ‘smoke’ and talk about what she does up there. 

Don O’Connor, author of EG’s popular series on 
making tipis, will set up one of his magnificent tipis for you 
to enjoy while he talks about Native wisdom and our 
connection with the Earth. 

When you add beekeeping, good tucker, children’s 
entertainment, and wandering buskers to this already im- 
pressive array of attractions, Burnley Field Days ’95 prom- 
ises to be an event you just shouldn’t miss. So to tempt you 
even further we have organised an advance payment ‘spe- 
cial’ for Earth Garden readers — check out the form below 
to get your reduced admission fee. 


Gi MBROOK 


Fred and Charlene Hosemans will be at Burnley to tell you all you need 
to know about growing and using ginseng. 


—— ———i i ' _«!_-—__::“ «+: -: ET TT 


J Burnley ’95 advance ticket offer | 


i 
Boe Special prices for Earth Garden readers - 
È Send this form to Earth Garden, RMB 427, Trentham, 3458, by 19 June for your l 
- discount tickets for Burnley Field Days 95 — save $1 on adult and concession and i 
R $2 on family tickets oe $ i 
PUTING ai ess sass S E T | 
DOCG, ene enna eaa a a Adult ($6)..-vseseeosesorsernssesnsornesvnsornsore i 
NA S A A ai (83) enero | 
Ws Bi teases beauties EE din ileal baste eves daa Family (915) sisesseivnscsacsctespnersintesncuntoonrssis 
WD BD Nonan eenen anae aE PA oo AAA i 


i 
l Complete form and return with cheque or money order for the correct amount and we’ll send your tickets by mail. l 


a ee 


„Original form only please, photocopies not accepted a al 
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Dumping dirty rainwater 
‘Safe Rain’ is a section of modified plumbing pipes which, when " aa 

rain falls, automatically diverts the initial ‘dirty’ rainwater away 
from your tank before switching to allow the ‘clean’ rainwater to 
fill your tank. People on tank water will know that the first fall of 
rainwater on their roof often flows into their tanks with dirt, 
possum and bird droppings, leaves and other debris which have 
built up between rainfalls. If you have a reverse-flow system, 
where your rainwater flows through an underground downpipe 
before rising into your tank, the water in the underground pipe can 
sometimes sit there for a month or more before being pushed into 
your tank by subsequent rainfalls. 

Safe Rain seems like a sensible way to avoid draining this 
first ‘polluted’ flush of rainwater (about 100 litres, and adjustable) 
into your tanks. The units are manufactured by a small, family-run 
business based in Melbourne, and have been sold throughout 
Australia for the past couple of years with great success. The unit 
is easy to install into your downpipe, with about $30 worth of 
additional standard fittings, and may extend the life of your tank by 
reducing or even eliminating tank cleaning. 

The units (which range from $75 to $95 each) or a six page 
information brochure and order form are available from Safe Rain 
at PO Box 298 Blackburn, Victoria, 3130; phone (03) 894 3302. 


COMPOSTING TOILETS EVOLVE 


NO WATER ¢ LOW MAINTENANCE e 
e SIMPLY THE BESTe 
The ROTA-LOO sits below the toilet room, warm air is 
REN A - pulled through 
ONLY 65cm! | the system which 

evaporates the 
liquids, composts 
the solids and 
takes away the 
odours. 
Eventually a bin 
will become full. When this happens 
rotate it one position to the left. When all 
the bins have filled, the first bin will be 
fully composted. Simply take it out and 
empty the contents into a hole in the 
garden and replace the bin. 

The ROTA-LOO is 
completely natural. 

It doesn’t create 
any pollution, it just 


4 helps your garden grow ! 
sRONAy, 
Saat 


a A 


af EQUIPMENT 


SINCE 1974 


‘Exotic Animals, Hydroponics, Herbs 
Irrigation, Yabbies, Landcare 
Machinery, New Crops, Craft 
Organics, Exotic Foods 
Natural Fibre and 
Leather Fashion 


OVER 
300 
SITES 


COOROY SPORTS COMPLEX 
28th, 29th, 30th July 1995 (Admission: 
9am — 5pm Each Day Bisana 
Intending Exhibitors (Age Pensioner) 
Tel: (074) 480 688 


Children $3 
__or Phone/Fax: (074) 748 230 (5 - 15 years) 


ENVIRONMENT EQUIPMENT Pty. Ltd. a.c.. 064 489 854 
2/32 Jarrah Drive, Braeside, Victoria, Australia 3195 


Telephone: (03) 587 2447 Facsimile: (03) 587 5622 
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Seed curators — maintaining our 
horticultural heritage 


The Heritage Seed Curators’ Association is a non-profit organisation which aims to 
preserve Australia’s horticultural heritage and to maintain a seed bank of garden 
plant varieties. 


wants to preserve Australia’s horticultural and gar- 
den heritage. It is committed to maintaining rare 
varieties of vegetables, fruits, tubers and flowers. 

Since European settlement of Australia, migrants 
have brought with them the seeds of garden varieties grown 
by their families in their ‘home countries’. Over the past 100 
years, many of these heirlooms have been lost in the ‘old 
world’ resulting in an enormous loss of genetic diversity. 
This process is also occurring here but is less advanced and 
so Australiahas become arepository of many of these old 
plant varieties. 


T he Heritage Seed Curators’ Association (HSCA) 


Loss of diversity 

The loss of genetic diversity is 
happening throughout the world. Seed 
companies need to make a profit to stay in 
business and one way of doing this is to 
cut costs by offering only a narrow range 
of varieties in seed lists or catalogues. 
This ensures the company sells large 
quantities of each variety. A vast range 
of Australian garden seed varieties have 
disappeared from seed lists. In 1952 the Yates Garden 
Guide offered over 240 different vegetable seed varieties, 
many of which were unique to Australia. In 1992 only 52 of 
those varieties were still available and hardly any of them 
were Australian heirloom varieties. Meanwhile, other seed 
companies have been taken over or simply gone out of 
business. The genetic diversity represented in their seed lists 
has disappeared. 

‘FI’ hybrids are another aspect to this. Seed 
companies are replacing open-pollinated varieties with F1 
hybrid types. In some instances ihese are very productive 
but they are also genetically unstable and will not grow true 
to type. Therefore farmers and gardeners cannot save their 
own seed of such varieties. 


Garden seed inventory 

The HSCA is dedicated to maintaining the diver- 
sity of our garden and horticultural heritage. A key tool in 
this task is the Australian Garden Seed Inventory. The aim 
of the Inventory is to list all the open pollinated garden seed 
varieties that are available in Australia, whether offered by 


seed companies, maintained by seed banks or seed savers 
such as the Seed Savers’ Network and the HSCA. The 
Inventory is an attempt to make an audit of Australia’s 
garden and horticultural diversity and to find out whatis still 
available and what has been lost, so that we will know what 
seed needs to be preserved urgently and where rare seed is. 
The Inventory has progressed well. Draft 
lists are complete for beans, lettuces, 
peas, apples, pears and quinces. 
A list of ‘lost’ tomato varie- 
\ ties was published in the 
Association’s news- 
letter, The Curator. 
Asecond draft of po- 
tato varieties has 
proved difficult be- 
cause of the number of 
synonyms involved. 
(For example, the vari- 
ety, ‘Up to date’, was dis- 
tributed under 93 different 
names within 30 years of its 
release in the UK.) Copies 
of these Inventory drafts are 
available, at cost, to HSCA 
members. 
The Association has re- 
ceived a lot of help from individual seed savers, 
government seed banks, seed companies, and organic and 
biodynamic organisations. 


Preserving heritage varieties 

The fundamental aim of the HSCA is to preserve 
heritage varieties. Recent arrivals or finds include: Mac- 
edonian garlic, purple-seeded fava beans, rattlesnake climb- 
ing bean, brandy wine tomatoes, red Spanish peanut and a 
white-skinned choko. 

The Association is keen to hear from anyone who 
may have old, traditional varieties of vegetables, fruits or 
flowers to help ensure they are not lost forever. You could 
also become a curator member of the HSCA. 

e For more information, contact Bill Hankin, Secretary, 
Heritage Seed Curators’ Association, W-Tree via Buchan, 
Victoria, 3885. Phone (051) 550 227. 
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Fitting out a $1,000 home 


Finding the right fixtures and fittings 
to win a bet | 


In this, the final part of his series on how to win a bet and build a house for 
$1,000, Peter looks at legal considerations and how to source fixtures and 
fittings cheaply. 


by Peter Lees* 


Porcupine Ridge, Victoria. 


to lock-up stage for an expenditure of about $300. So, 

if we wish to win our fictitious bet of building a home 
for under $1,000, we have $699 to splurge on the finishing 
off. 


S O FAR we have constructed our ‘theoretical’ home 


Let’s start with the floor finish. Simply, there needn’t 
be any, apart from complying with regulations for ‘wet 
areas’ such as bathrooms, WCs and laundries. The finish 
should already have been created in homes with stone, brick 
or timber paving as part of their base structure. Earth floors, 
if properly rammed down and seated, are also complete. 
Timber floors can be oiled or waxed and : 
polished like grandma used to do. If dust 
mites aren’t a problem, carpets and un- 
derlay or rugs can be placed over timber 
or solid floors, but you’ ll need to salvage 
these or get them cheaply to not blow the 
budget. Carpets, still in good condition, 
are often pulled out of homes or busi- 
nesses purely because of a change of 
taste or mind or minor damage. 


Floors in wet areas 

In the wet areas, walls and floors 
close to or under plumbing fixtures are 
required by law to be waterproof. Earth, 
brick, loose-paved or raw timber sur- 
faces generally do not comply: you'll 
need either properly tiled slabs or sur- 
faced timber floors. Some councils have 
allowed brick paving in wet areas, but 
this is rare and can be a problem if mois- 
ture penetrates the mortar joints. 

Properly mortared and sealed pav- 
ing on stable ground should lessen the 
risk. On timber floors, good old linoleum 


* architect and builder 
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will do the trick. Lino’ is not cheap anymore so you’ ll need 
to salvage some or buy ‘end of rolls’ or stock from an 
auction. 

Wall finishes need not bea problem. Solid walls such 
as stone, brick or earth probably won’t need anything, 
provided the walls were layed up properly in the first place. 
These are basically self-insulating and, in the case of earth 
walls, may require only a sealer on the inside to stop dust 
coming off the surface. Insulation would be required only 
for semi-solid walls such as brick-veneer or clad timber 
frames. 


Insulation 
There are regulations for insulation and sarking ma- 


Interior of Peter and Irene’s home ‘Cuddles Cottage’ — windows, 
lining boards, dado boards and beams all salvaged or recycled. 


terials regarding their thermal transfer and fire resist- 
ance. Homes now have to perform in a more energy 
efficient way than in the past (although some of the 
‘regulations governing this are laughable). The regula- 

tions use walls, roofs and floors to create a formula for 

a performance rating (‘R’ rating). However this doesn’t 

take into account window and door openings or how 

large they should be. When you consider that these 

openings are the weak link in the energy efficiency of a 
home’s shell, the whole thing is a bit of a joke — 
especially when some people have so much glazing in 
their homes. 

Glass fibre batts are still the most popular material 
for insulation, although wool is starting to have an impact 
on the market. You could salvage insulation materials, 
although most older homes never had insula- 
tion in their structure. Irene and I have 


o> o E> 
used wool from a large bale that was given (> 


to us free. 

Straw is a great insulator but also 
an obvious fire risk and is dusty to install. 
Dried sawdust would be another, or you might consider 
making up your own batts using feathers from, say, a chook 
farm. Seaweed (dried, of course) was used in some commer- 
cial buildings in earlier days (even moss has been used 
overseas). It is a good insulator and doesn’t bum easily, so 
if you were building near the sea, it might be a goer — but 
dry it out first unless you don’t want visitors. 

To line walls or ceilings you could use anything from 
packing case plywood (not the most attractive) to old wall or 
floorboards. 

I have used regency pattern lining boards salvaged 
free from derelict homes — they would have cost far too 
much to buy from wreckers’ yards. 

Old flooring not fully butted up makes an attractive 
wall finish. Ply sheeting or masonite doesn’t look great by 
itself but lots can be salvaged from post-war homes or 
bungalows. You can apply this sheeting, fill up holes and 
cracks and then either paint or wallpaper over it. Wallpaper 
can be expensive, but acompromise of dado lining boards on 
the lower half and wallpaper or paint above can be an 
attractive combination. (Even salvaged hessian can be stuck 
on and painted over.) 

‘Cuddles Cottage’ (our house built from recycled 
materials) had this combination on the walls and we used 
flooring to line the ceilings. Our upper floor was left 
exposed and thus performed as a ceiling for below. The 
flooring was salvaged free and was painted underneath. All 
basic lining materials can be salvaged for virtually nothing 
if you hunt around in the right places. Only nails and some 
sandpaper need to be bought. 

Architraves and weather mouldings can be reused, as 
long as they are carefully removed from their original 
window or door frames. Old flooring or other timber 
sections can be salvaged and re-cut to make new mouldings, 


if you require uniformity and want to avoid the task of 
painting. 

The fittings for a home normally represent a major 
cost and derelict buildings rarely still have them. So, 
secondhand fittings from friends’ homes, or the wreckers, 
can come in handy. You should be able to get toilet pans, 
cisterns, baths, tap fittings, basins and the like from a 
wrecker’s yard for little outlay compared to buying new ones 
— with aclean up or a coat of paint they can look brand new. 
Serviceable toilets and cisterns that may look pretty ugly can 
be boxed in behind some neat timber boarding. 

Door locks, hinges, sinks, and all manner of items can 
be bought secondhand — your local Trading Post is a good 
source. We bought a secondhand washing machine and an 
oven, then cleaned and revamped them a little to blend in to 
our decor. (Irene took apart and completely cleaned the 
oven. It was grotty to start with but she made it sparkling 
clean. My only concern was the number of nuts, bolts and 
screws left over after she had put it back together — we only 
had one small explosion, which I got the blame for). 

Old refrigerators are often given away —isn’tit good 
so many people live in a material world? 

Ihave seen basins and such like carved out of logs and 
given a few coats of enamel, or items of farm machinery 
made into fanciful creations. 

I went to an auction once where six basins went under 
the hammer. They had to go as one lot but the unsuccessful 
bidders were happy to buy a basin from the winner (after he 
had chosen the best one). So the winning bidder had the 
basin he wanted and left with more money than he came with 
(at that rate, you could make a $1,000 building your new 
home). Even so, buying the six at auction still cost little more 
than buying one new through a retail outlet. 

Waste pipes can be salvaged from old homes — even 
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freshwater reticulation copper piping. Personally, I see 
nothing wrong with using plastic garden hose for cold water 
supply from tanks. Hot water services can also be bought 
secondhand. I once boughta large, low pressure electric unit 
for $80 that was suitable for a rainwater tank. 

There is no reason why a person with lots of initiative, 
who scouts around in the right areas, cannot collect all of the 
fittings, fixtures, and basic building materials they need to 
build themselves a fully working home that also looks 
attractive. I even salvaged an old, heavy gauge galvanised 
tank, which I turned into a septic system for next to nothing 
by digging the trenches by hand and collecting the aggregate 
and pipes myself. 

Salvaging plastic slotted pipe is not so easy because 
it is relatively new on the market but the old terracotta 
agricultural pipes can still be picked up for nothing, if you’re 
around to collect them when they are being replaced. 

The only item likely to be difficult to salvage is 
electrical wiring. Regulations have changed over the years, 
and the gauge of wire and insulation modes have changed 
accordingly, so finding suitable cable from an old home or 
wreckers’ yards isn’t very promising. Anyway the quality of 
wiring needs to be 100 percent — it’s not something you can 
skimp on, so you may need to bu; it. The final cost will relate 
to how long the runs of wiring need to be so it will help to 
design a compact electrical layout. 


Nullarbor Forest 


Timber Industries 


(All recycled timber) 
— BARRY DONCHI — 


Specialising in 

e massive posts 

¢ beams and lintels 

¢ benchtop planks 

e 250 mm wide flooring | 


CLEARING 


SALE 


| LARGE QUANTITIES | 
| OF TIMBER | 

FOR SALE | 
TO GENUINE 


and lining 
¢ IRONBARK 
¢ BLACKBUTT | 
¢ RED MAHOGANY | 


( NO REASONABLE OFFER REFUSED ) 


Baltic lining a specialty. 
Delivery arranged anywhere in Australia. 
GENUINE INQUIRIES ONLY, PLEASE. 

Phone Echuca (Victoria), BH (054) 82 5197 
AH (054) 82 2508; Fax (054) 82 5208. 
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Legal aspects 

Building regulations as they stand are ‘performance 
regulated’. This means that there are generally no restric- 
tions on the use of any materials, provided they perform as 
they are expected to in that application. The liaison officer 
of my local (Victorian) building referees claimed that there 
were no strict rulings or limitations on the use of secondhand 
items, provided they performed as they should and complied 
with minimum health, fire and structural criteria. 

It is usually the local building surveyor who adjudi- 
cates over aspects of compliance and normally a perusal of 
the materials may be the only thing that is required to get 
approval. Secondhand materials to be used structurally have 
a greater chance of being approved if they appear ‘oversize’. 
It can be difficult to know the true nature of all old materials 
and so the visual factor of ‘safety’ can help. (The light- 
timber framing code does make allowance for ungraded 
timbers.) 

Structural timbers from a mill normally are all col- 
our-coded and stamped with a stress grade to identify their 
capability (determined by a qualified grader in the mill). 

If you want to use timber from your own property, 
without the grading, it’s your responsibility to prove the 
timber’s capability to the building surveyor. 

One restriction you may encounter regarding the use 
of secondhand materials is an aesthetic one and determined 
through local council by-laws. For example, certain mate- 
rials, new or old, are not permitted in certain places or on 
particular estates, and so on. 

If materials are non structural and cannot be seen, 
pretty well anything goes — as long as general health and 
safety standards are not infringed. So the design of the home 
in the first place will dictate where less costly, secondhand 
materials can be used. You could use chocolate boxes or 
briquettes for walls that are non loadbearing, if you want to! 

Well, that’s about it for you gamblers out there. All 
bets can be won by those who are willing and have the time 
to make their low cost, dream home come true. Housing can 
become increasingly affordable by sensible, selective and 
creative recycling. 


The 
Everburning Light” 


@ Shades, chimneys, wicks and spare parts. 
A © We buy and sell kerosene lamps 
è Restoration work, friendly advice 
and mail order service. 
© Range of coloured lead crystal glassware. 


è Complete range of Aladdin mantle lamps 
and spare parts. 
© Business bours:8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 7 Days 


Aladdin Qil Lamp Specialist 


510 Stoney Creek Rd, Wauchope, NSW 2446, Australia 
Phone/Facsimile (065) 859 359 


Carol and Mark outside their very own ‘Last Resort’. (Wonder what the secret is?) 


The Last Resort’ — a long 
haul, but it’s less than $1,000 


Peter Lees has completed his series on building a house for under $1,000 to win a 
fictitious bet (see page 56). Well, Carol and her partner, Mark, didn’t have a bet 
running, they just wanted to build the best and cheapest they could. So they did, with 
some scrounging, low cost materials and a carton of beer. 


by Carol MacDonald 


Lilydale, Tasmania. 


UR first house was an 1860s brick, four-roomed 
O cottage in a small historic town near Launceston, 
in Tasmania. It was totally derelict. A builder 
looked at it and said, “At least it won’t take long to knock 
down and build a real house!” We took this to say, it needs 
a lot of work. 
Trying to keep it all authentic was the hardest part. 
All the hardware stores sold revolutionary reproduction 
products that began with “Gidgy-’ or “‘Lami-’ something. 
We knew nothing about building, but at $35 per hour for a 
carpenter, we knew we had to learn. 
The first things we bought were tools — a drop saw, 
sander, planer and a circular saw. 


Some of the improvements we did included re- 
studding all the internal walls, plastering, damp coursing, 
architraves, window surrounds and ledges. We also made 
four mantelpieces, and totally re-did the kitchen and bath- 
room. 

This was all done after work and on weekends. We 
had five jobs between us including two demanding full-time 
ones, so most work on the house was done from 10 pm to two 
or three in the morning. After four years it was finished and 
our friends called it the ‘Little Mansion’. 

There was then nothing much to do except water the 
three-quarters of an acre of fernery, organic vegie garden 
and rose and cottage garden that we had created in our spare 
time! 

When we sold the house (in just two weeks), it was 
like losing an old friend but the time had come to put into 
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practice the dream we had of 
living amore peaceful, stressless 
lifestyle. 

We found 100 acres of 
partially logged land with some 
old trees, lots of regrowth and 
some rainforest. The land was 
close to a small town and had 
good rainfall. (Contrary to popu- 
lar belief it does get dry in some 
parts of this State, and is not 
always lush and green as in tour- 
ist brochures). 

We arrived at our land 
full of enthusiasm, pushing a 
track through the scrub in our 
newly acquired bus to finda level 
site to call home. Everything we 
owned was in the bus, including 
pets, plants, food, seeds and 
drinking water. 

We prepared our site with 


can be too much. This can be 
quite a chore in winter. 

We would just sit out in 
the cold ‘with only Jack Frost 
and our little radio for com- 
pany, the announcer telling us 
that it was a chilly minus 4° C 
and that we had better turn up 
the central heating. When it 
did warm up to a sizzling 1° C 
and the rain pelted down, little 
rivers would run under our 
chairs and flood the fire. 

At night we would wait 
as long as possible to leave the 
fire and go to bed because it 
was colder in the bus than out- 
side. We aptly named the bus 
“The Coffin’ — the two seven- 
blanket doonas plus blankets, 
were so heavy we would al- 
most suffocate with the sheer 


visions of a grand mudbrick Carol and Mark now enjoy the luxury of their heater, Weight, and we still wondered 


house, but for now the bus was 
home. We went bush prepared to spend a few weeks 
‘roughing it’ — how long could it possibly take to build a 
small temporary dwelling? 
First we built a six-pole, two-bay hay shed style of 
structure to house the bus. 
It was autumn when we moved in and we spent the 
winter collecting materials, but with limited funds it was 
hard to get started. Speedy building seems to be accompa- 
nied by a never-empty cheque book. Since we didn’t have 
a cheque book we knew we were in it for a long haul. 


Just a roof 

After six months we still only had a roof — no walls, 
no floor, no shower (only bird-bathing in a bucket) and no 
way of heating. We cooked and warmed witha fire under the 
roof. I used to like barbecues but three meals a day on one 
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if we would be frozen in the 

morning. It was at times like this that we thought that living 
like a battery hen in suburbia might not be so bad! 

So far the structure had only cost $80 for the 

secondhand roofing iron. We scoured salvage centres and 


‘demolition houses and sites. Other places we found bargains 


were by simply asking people, nothing comes to you. 

A farmer had an old cottage that was falling down in 
his paddock and after we persisted, he let us demolish it. We 
salvaged windows, doors, iron and a water tank. He charged 
us only $50 and thought we were doing him a service. 


Bridgework for beer 

The council were replacing a nearby bridge and when 
we asked what they were doing with the old timber, they said 
that they were going to burn it. We got two truckloads of 
eight by four inch timbers, 16 feet long, for an exchange of 
one carton of beer. 

We set the bridge timbers on stumps that had been 
dug into the ground and levelled. We managed to get 
floorboards at 50 cents per metre — we now had a floor, no 
more living in the mud. 

We also replaced the bush poles with uprights from 
the bridge. Lots of magazines show attractive houses built 
using bush poles. In reality they are difficult to use, whereas 
the bridge timber is strong, square and straight. 

We used old studs as wall noggins, then ran three by 
one inch battens along the outside of walls from floor to roof 
at one foot intervals. For cladding we used shingles from 
sawmill off cuts. Tasmanian sawmills have a pile of offcuts 
outside that anyone is welcome to salvage. They resemble 
short paling offcuts — most people use them for kindling, 


but weclad the whole house in them for nothing. The biggest 
challenge we had in building our house was having no power 
or generator, so we built the whole thing using a chainsaw 
and hand tools. Everyday we would look mournfully at 
boxes of power tools lying idle. I soon learnt I was a power 
tool builder only, and had to perfect my building skills with 
hand tools. This was difficult, and I was shocked to find how 
unskilled I was at using a panel saw or hand planer. How- 
ever, now I am definitely a better builder because of it. 

Inside, we now had two rooms of 20 feet by 12 feet 
each, one is the dining and kitchen with a $100 Rayburn 
combustion stove with hot water jacket and ‘giveaway’ 
kitchen cupboards and sink. The other room is the lounge 
and bedroom. The lounge has a picture window overlooking 
our sacred remnants of old growth forest and beyond valleys 
of farmland with a backdrop of beautiful Mt Arthur. 


‘Ensuite’ shower 

Our loft bedroom has storage underneath, also a 
shower base lined in Colourbond (instead of ‘lamipanel’) 
and a shower bag ona pulley. We carry our hot water from 
the stove to shower because there is still no plumbing, but at 
last I have an ensuite! 

All the internal walls are lined with hessian and pretty 
scraps of fabric and curtaining (stapled to the exposed studs), 
and fabric wallpaper — very interesting to look at and, my 
favourite word, FREE! 

The lounge also houses a big old cast iron woodheater 
($60) to keep us warm. This sits on mudbricks, and is as 
close as we have come to our dream of a mudbrick house, but 
we can say we did use some mudbricks. 

We have loved building our house that we call ‘The 
Last Resort’! And we enjoy living in a dwelling where no 
‘poison’ glue or paint has been used. It is a toxic-free house 
and blends into the bush, and apart from taking the lives of 
a few saplings, we have created no demand from industry or 
the Earth to build it. We have no power or phone by choice 
and live here for a modest $120 per year. 

The house is warm, comfortable and inviting, but 
bears no resemblance to the lavish visions we had several 
years ago. 


Time to work 

We now have more time to work on the farm, clearing 
firebreaks, tree planting, fencing, tending the vegie garden, 
clearing small areas to plant native pasture, slashing bracken, 
composting, growing green manurecrops and worms, which 
ismy most consuming passion. I havea budding worm farm, 
and I love everyone of them. I have so many it is almost a 
full-time job, growing food for them, collecting manure 
from the animals and nearby farms. 

I supply them with rich food and loving attention and 
they reward me with huge amounts of amazing life-giving 
castings, which I feed to the trees and vegetables. 

We eat the vegies and give the plant waste to the 


animals, the animals poo, and we give this to the worms. Life 
is an easy never-ending cycle. Everything gets on, helps 
each other and lives in harmony. 


Animals live together 

The sheep, pigs, horses and chooks all live in the 
same paddock, even our pet/guard/sheep dog gets on with 
the animals. He isa burly black German shepherd and offers 
us valued protection. (Yes, we do have crime in Tassie. And 
shooters who will kill your sheep and leave the skin of your 
pet draped over the fence, and those who stumble upon your 
pump or chainsaw in the shed while you are in town and 
decide itis cheaper for them to take the items rather than have 
to buy their own.) 

When we got GD (Guard Dog) I was worried about 
the wildlife and my animals. ButI gave him a lot of love and 
took him to see the animals at feeding times, at first he was 
excited at all his new found friends, but before long he was 
playing ‘chasey’ with the pigs, and even mimics them 
rooting at the ground. He never leaves my side during the 
day and I don’t allow him to wander. 

I tie him up at night and am still amazed to see him 
snoozing away as our friendly little kangaroo rats eat his dog 
food out of the bowl only inches away from his head. He 
seems to know that if he doesn’t get on, he is out. 

He is now part of the family. Nothing has disap- 
peared since he’s been around and, as we are quite isolated 
and only have one car, I also feel safe when Mark is at work. 

We work hard on our land, but lead a low stress, low 
impact lifestyle. Seeing everything come together is re- 
warding and satisfying and definitely worth any hardship we 
endured early on. 


e We barter work for knowledge and keep, so any members 
of WWOOF (Willing Workers on Organic Farms — see 
page 72) interested in a taste of this life for short periods will 
be welcome visitors. Just write to PO Box 40, Lilydale, 
Tasmania, 7268, and leave a phone number and date of your 
expected stay. 


When you buy from us you buy the experience 
of 18 years full-time in earth building 


e mud brick render kits e wood fired ovens 

e workshops e large variety of brick sizes 

e natural as well as semi-stabilised puddled bricks 
and much more... 


PHONE (054) 221 808 
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HAVE just been for an early morning stroll around the 
garden. After the long period of dry weather during last 
spring and summer I am amazed at the 


amount of growth. 


InJanuary the dam was almost empty. 
I was unable to do any watering at all for 
more than two months. Most of the trees and 


shrubs, whether native 
species or fruit trees, 
just sat there looking 


sad and made little, if tropical garden 


any growth. Then the 
rains came! 


Green and lush 

After just a few weeks the 
growth has to be seen to be 
believed. The food forest is well 
established now and looks like 
it’s been growing for years! Fruit 
trees have flowered and set fruit, 
native trees are thriving and the 
‘whole garden is green and lush. 

The cow paddock, which 
was literally bare during the 
drought, is covered now with 
succulent long grass which will 
feed the cows during winter. 

This pasture originally 
was a mixture of blady grass and 
bracken, with some good pasture 
here and there. I have been 
slashing the paddock twicea year, 
leaving the cut grass to rot into 
the ground, and have made two 
applications of mineral fertiliser. 
I spread this out evenly with a 
mechanical spreader. The 
transformation is quite incredible, 
and has been so simple! The 
high protein, minerally balanced 
feed it grows now also helps the 
cows to resist buffalo fly attack 
in summer. 

In some ways a drought 
can be beneficial — the ground is 
fully rested and, without constant 
rain, nutrients are not lost from 
the soil. Plants that suffered from 
lack of water seem to make up 


for lost time and grow faster after a dry spell. 


Pawpaws 


I noticed recently that my pawpaws had grown to 
about two metres high and seemed to be losing vigour. Ihave 


In my 


Organic gardening 
in warmer areas 


by Liz Sinnamon 
Kenilworth, Queensland. 
a IE Sd 


one male and one female plant growing next to the back wall 
of the house. (This protects them from the winter frosts 
which occur here.) 

I acted immediately and used a saw to 
lop them to a metre. Pawpaw trunks are 
hollow, so I placed a clean empty tin over the 
top of the cut-off trunk to keep out moisture. 


I mulched them with 
amixture of compost, 
a handful of mineral 
fertiliserand acouple 
of handfuls of 
chicken manure 
pellets. 

I also use a rock mulch 
because pawpaws have shallow 
root systems and are easily 
blown over in strong winds. 
Now they have branched out 
and the new branches are already 
in flower and will bear lots of 
delicious fruit. (When growing 
pawpaws, you need only one 
male tree for every eight or nine 
females.) 


Bananas 

The bananas are bearing 
well — three bunches are 
maturing and will be ready to eat 
in a few weeks. When the 
bananas at the bottom of the 
bunch start to turn yellow, I cut 
the whole bunch down and hang 
iton the verandah. The fruit will 
continue to ripen and suffer no 
loss of flavour or nutritional 
value. 

I have never been able to 
produce the huge bunches of 
fruit from my trees that 
commercially grown trees bear, 
but this may be due to yearly 
frost damageanda lack of mulch. 
My clumps of trees are quite 
large and are growing in an area 
of grass. It would be difficult to 
mulch them, and protect them 
from my free-ranging chooks. 

To keep the chooks from 


scratching up the mulch around my fruit trees, I put old 


chicken wire over it held down with pieces of timber or a few 


rocks. 
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I have planted in the fully mulched food forest a new 
variety of banana tree that grows to three metres. Itis reputed 


to bear enormous 
bunches of 
fruit. It will 
be interesting 
to check the 
difference 
between the 
two different 
growing 
situations — 
mulched and 
unmulched. 
Ikeep the mulch 
well away from 
the trunk to 
discourage the 
banana weevil 
borer. The larvae of 
this insect tunnel into the 
outer layers of the trunk and can cause the plant to rot and die. 

I had only one avocado growing, a fuerte, so I have 
planted three other varieties. These trees can be kept quite 
compactandare suitable for growing in the average suburban 
garden. 

Using three different varieties, you can spread the 
avocado harvest over a long period and get almost a yearly 
supply of this delicious fruit. Any good nursery will give 
you advice about the different types to plant. I use avocado 
every day in salads and on 


spring planting. 


On the front 
boundary of my property I erected a large 
trellis and planted a bougainvillea. I thought 
that a rich splash of red would look 
wonderful. Nature, however, had other 
ideas! 


Passionfruit 

A passionfruit seed (probably from 
bird droppings) germinated next to the 
bougainvillea and now the vine has covered 
the trellis completely and is absolutely 
loaded with fruit. The bougainvillea is still 
growing but I think the passionfruit is winning! 
Passionfruit vines thrive in the tropics and sub- 
tropics and produce loads of fruit which almost 
everyone enjoys. 

The only fertiliser I’ve used on the 
self-sown vine is a handful or two of chicken 
manure pellets and a good layer of mulch. 
The passionfruit that I carefully planted, in 
lots of compost and manure next to the chook 

shed, is growing quite well — but 
When 


should keep me supplied with ‘winter’ vegetables 


sandwiches to replace 7: nothing like my feral one. 
butter. , W, AN iY : L plants choose their own places to grow 

Winter’s a good Vh | | H WV [~~] (as opposed to the places we choose) they always 
time to plan and prepare Y Y a seem to do a lot better. The wonder of Nature! 
suitable sites for fruit IN Q A A Ya I’ve just planted a few more silver beet, 
trees ready for ( My A Ñ f N A) broccoli, snow peas, and sugarloaf cabbage. These 


I am 
thrilled to see that 
the macadamia nut 
tree I planted six 
years ago is 
flowering. These 
wonderful trees, 
sometimes called 
Queensland nuts, are 
easy to grow, look 
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decorative and will NN Ne i y 7 

bear abundantly for N f | i 

many years. bananas 
They are native 


to Australia so they don’t need lime or lots of fertiliser. I put 
some well-rotted cow manure and compost around my tree 
twice a year. Macadamias originated in rainforest so they 
will thrive in a partly shaded area and need protection from 
strong winds. 


N 


until the warm weather returns. 

During the next week or so I intend to service 

my mower and brush cutter. 

This isn’t very difficult, and when the grass 
starts growing like ‘Jack’s beanstalk’ in the spring, I 
will be ready to go. I change the oil, give the air 
cleaner sponge a good wash and dry, and replace the 

spark plug. If the blades need changing, I drop it in 
to my mower repairer because the bolts holding the 
blades in position are usually difficult to remove. I 
also scrape underneath the mower around the blades 
because grass clippings can build up there and dry 
into a hard mass. 

Winter is a great time to prune natives and 
fruit trees, but I love pruning so much, I tend to give 
everything a bit of a trim! 

I enjoy gardening in winter more than any other time 
of year. I can spend the whole day outside, soaking up the 
gentle sun, and just pottering — and pruning. 
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EASY STEPS TO THE p 


Using secondhand bricks to 
pave the way in your garden 


Safe and attractive pathways are a necessary part of any garden. 


1 


Bob Rich shows you how to make your own, simply and cheaply. 


by Bob Rich 


Healesville, Victoria. 


RICK paths are attractive, and add to the enjoyment 
you can get from the surrounds of your house. And 


if laid properly, they will also provide a safe, non- 

slip surface that should last, approximately, forever — only 
a flood, a lost truck or a dinosaur will damage them. 

However, bricks are an environmental disaster. 

Making one brick generates 

about one kg of carbon 

dioxide, which shows how 

much energy is 

used in the 


f - 
-= wry --s process. 
~~ | =. p 


Figure 1. Setting out 
a straight section 
with string. | 


Ti 


think it wrong to 


Ẹ use new bricks 
E for paths or 
w floors — if 
= you must 
oa have a brick 
Lin path, use 
a secondhand 

a0 bricks, 
Z A path 


needs a 
« slope to 
um allow 
Be water to 

run off 

Wea io 


but it 


mustn’t be steeper than a rise of one in ten. You may need ` 


steps or curves ona steep hillside, and a drain if the path dips 
in-a hollow. 

There are two standard methods of constructing a 
brick path: mortared to concrete, or laid on a bed of sand. It 
seems a waste to make a perfectly good concrete path, then 
to cover it with bricks ‘just for looks’. But the main 
advantage is that, once mortared in place, the bricks can’t 
moveand you don’ tneed formwork to temporarily immobilise 
the bricks while they’re being laid. 
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So, I. 


A brick path on sand Be 
is cheaper, and just as | 
good. The bricks are not 
set in mortar, so you need "T 
something to stop them 
from moving sideways. 

Flatten out a strip a bit wider than 
the path, then dig down 


Figure 2. Scratching where the path is to go. The 


ina deth simplest way is to make 
(M-A CHIVE LECHON; your excavation 100 to 125 


mm deep — 50 mm for sand and the rest so the bricks are held 
by soiloneach side. You’ ll need formwork if the bricks must 
go above ground. 


Straight or curved? 
Straight runs can be set out with string (Figure /). 
Curves can be defined by tying a string to a peg, and 
using it like a large pair of compasses (Figure 2). 
You can also go free-form, but keep the width of the 
path constant. This 
should be an even 
multiple of the 
width of a 
brick and the 
mortar joint 
(the mortar 
joint can be 
four to ten 
Tx mm but once 
Mn you have 
‘= chosen a 
= width, stick 


Gs with it). 


Figure 3. Screeding the 
sand base. 


Homemade sand screeding How much sand? 
tool. The flat back of a You will needa supply of 


rake can also be used. cleaned secondhand bricks 
and packing sand. To 


calculate how much 
packing sand you’ll 
need, multiply the 
area of the path by 
50mm and add ten 
percent. Local \ 
r sandy soil will do. an. 
timber offcut, Fill the bottom 50 SN“ A f 
100 x 50 mm mm of the excava- i 
Z tion with sand, but ’ 
make sure you don’t 
compact it. Screed it off so 
it has a smooth surface that 
follows the slope intended for the 
path (Figure 3). 
Set up a tight string to indicate the level for the tops of the bricks. 
If the bricks are 75 mm thick, the string should be 65 mm above the sand 
(Figure 4). Gently place each brick in position. Tap it down level with 
the string, using the end of the handle of a trowel or a hammer (Figure 5). 
Next, check for bumps and hollows. Geta straight edge —a piece of timber you on a brick tapped 
can put over several bricks will do. Lay the straight edge down into the sand on 
over the section in four different ways — across the path, uncompleted stretch. 
along it, 
and at 45 
degrees in 
both 


broom 
handle 


bottom edge” 
may be trimmed like this 


brick on the completed 
section and to another 


down any bricks which are too high — but 
bricks that are too low cause worse problems. 
If it’s bad enough, lever out the brick and put 
more sand underneath before tapping it down 
again. 


LALO LLL 
a a! i apaa 
TUTTE 
i aae. a a na 


z 


Filling gaps 

There will be gaps between the bricks. 
The best way to fill these gaps is with a small 
quantity of fine, even-grained sand mixed 
with cement to a ratio of 4:1. Plasterer’s 
sand is the best, but brickies’ sand or packing 
sand will do). Then scatter it dry over the 
path and sweep it witha soft broom until all 
the mix has gone. Repeat this until the 
gaps are full, then, using a fine spray, hose 
the path down thoroughly. 


Eie sae ek 


Patterns 

Simple, regular patterns, as 
shown on the right, are quick to lay and 
avoid the need to cut bricks. 


A (f at 45 degrees) 
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Sculpting a suburban 
fruit-forest 


Stephen Legge and his family have made the most of their steeply sloping suburban 
block. By incorporating terraces they have plenty of space for food plants and a play 
area for their children. It’s been hard work, but there are many rewards. 


by Stephen Legge 
Goonellabah, New South Wales. 


r f Ņ O THE north lies Mount Nadi and the 
Nightcap. In the clear morning air the 
Wilson’sriver valley lies mist-enshrouded 

...dragon’s breath. Our house lies in the ‘belly of 

the dragon’ — tucked into the landscape mid-way 

between the valley floor and aridge top. Our house 
is onan average suburban block in Goonellabah, in 
northern New South Wales, but, despite the size, ' 
we are ‘sculpting’ our garden into a fruit-forest. 
Like many blocks in Goonellabah, ours 
slopes steeply in two directions. We built terraces 
to overcome this and made the most of the views. 

The main entrance of the house is at the rear and the 

living areas have the views out over the backyard. 

The house is split-level, stepping down the block, 

but is still high enough at the back to add rooms 

underneath later. 


Earthworks 

Despite the slope, access to the house from 
the garage or driveway is on one level. The 
backyard has three terraces across the slope — the 
top one is a garden, level with the front lawn, the 
next is a path level with the back door and the 
bottom terrace is also a garden. We levelled the 
rest of the backyard and built a stone retaining wall 
along the northern boundary. Steps and a ramp 
lead to a grassed area there. (See the plan for 
details.) 

The soil wasn’t very inviting to start mak- 
ing a garden — a mixture of clay and volcanic 
rock. I seemed to strike a rock every time I planted 
atree! But we persisted, and brought in barrow- 
loads of grass from neighbouring blocks, old news- ’ fO3 
papers and bags of cow and horse manure. The Š 
rocks have come in very handy though — we used 
them for retaining walls, steps and some of the stone retaining walls CARSI 
paths. 
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Micro-climates 

It took us a while to get to know the micro-climatic 
zones of our garden. It faces north and is sheltered from the 
southerly and westerly winds. The stone walls absorb heat 
from the winter sun and make it rather tropical. And because 
of the slope, the moisture content of the soil varies widely — 
between the terraces and even between areas on the same 
level. We lost several saplings getting to know these 
variations. But we also had a pumpkin vine sprout in mid- 
winter which was almost ready for harvest by spring. 


Planting for food 

First we planted the larger fruit trees (some had 
waited in pots for years) and then climbers under the deck 
and along the retaining wall to the south. As our trees and 
shrubs grow, more micro-climates will be created for the 
plants that need full or partial shade. (See list of food plants 
to date.) 

The pepino has come and gone — after tasting the 
fruit, no-one in our family liked it, so we have let the plant 
die off. They grow easily from a cutting and fruit within the 


Food plants so far 


(see notes on plan of garden) 


Nut trees 

1. Macadamia nuts (M integrifolia & M tetraphylla) 
2. Peanut tree (Sterculia quadrifida) 

3. Pecans 

4. Pine nut (Pinus pinea) 


Fruit trees or shrubs 

5. Acerola cherry (Barbados cherry) 

6. Apple (double-grafted: Anna/Golden Dorset) 
6a. Apricot (Newcastle) 

7. Avocado (fuerte) 

8. Bananas (three varieties) 


9. Beach cherry (cedar bay cherry/Eugenia reinwardtiana) 


10. Black apple (Planchonella australis ) 
11. Blueberry 

12. Brazilian cherry 

13. Canary Island date palm 

14. Cape gooseberries 

15. Carambola (five corner/star fruit) 
16. Ceylon hill cherry 

17. Cherimoya 

18. Cherry guava (strawberry) 

19. Cherry guava (yellow) 

20. Cherry plum 

21. Cocos palm (Queen palm) 

22. Coffee 

23. Davidson’s plum (Davidsonia pruriens ) 
24. Feijoa (Fruit salad guava) 

25. Fig (Brown turkey) 
25a.Grumichama (Eugenia dombeyi) 
26. Ice-cream bean (/nga edulis) 

27. Jaboticaba (Myrciaria cauliflora) 
28. Jelly palm (Butia capitata) 

29. Lemon (Eureka) 

30. Lime (Tahitian). 

31. Lychee 

32. Loquat 

33. Mandarin (honey murcott) 

34. Mango (Bowen) 

35. Mulberry (black) 


36. Nectarine (low-chill variety) 

37. Orange (Leung navel) 

38. Pawpaw 

39. Peach (low-chill varieties) 

40. Persimmon 

41. Pigeon pea (Cajanus cajan) 

42. Pineapples 

43. Salak palm (Salacca edulis) 

44. Tea camellia 

45.Walking stick palm (Linospadix 
monostachya) 

46. Wampi (Clausena lansium) 


Vines 

47. Grapes (three varieties) 

48 — 50. Passionfruit (banana, black, Jamaican 
water lemon) 


Herbs/groundcovers 
Basil Lavender Strawberries 
Bay Mints Violets 
Chamomile Parsley Thyme 
Chinese three-herb Rosemary 
Garlic Sage 
For the Tastiest į 
N Dried Foods and 
the lowest 


| HOME FOOD DEHYDRATOR running costs... 
WITHOUT CHEMICALS or PRESERVATIVES 


$295°° plus delivery A 
FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT: einama eaae + 


Nara Products P.O. Box 512 Maleny Q 4552 Ph: (074) 943 611 
Fax: (074) 943 423 


S.A. Basically Healthy Strathalbyn (085) 363 072 
W.A. Green Earth Herbs Baldivis (095) 241 251 
Tas. Simply Living Products (004) 961 043 
North Qld. Townsville Wholefoods Townsville (077) 213 130 

i Bendigo Health Foods (054) 413 542 
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Terraces in the early days. 


first year. Each plant only lasts a couple of years, so if you 
like pepino you really need to take cuttings to strike as soon 
as the parent plant has fruited. 

Perhaps we’ ve put in too many plants and might need 
to pull some out later to give other plants more room. And 
other exotic fruits might go the way of the pepino once we 
have tasted them. 


Absolutely useful plants 
We planned our garden not for self-sufficiency but to 


supplement our 
TEDE ER nes | ae | OS 


diet with fresh, 


GEORGICA grown fruit, veg- 

[| EARTH BRICKS etables, nuts and 
Professionally made herbs. It also 

on your site. should be a won- 

e The secret to good quality derful environ- 
brick making is in the mix- mentin which our 


ing. Our system is unique 
as we can mix to mud brick 
consistency or rammed 
earth to suit your soil. 
Cement stabilisation if [] 


children can grow 
and play. We 
[| hope they will 
‘graze’ from the 
garden as they 


° See = You can play and reduce 
supply stackers their trips to the 
or leave it to us. refrigerator and 


° Free soil testing their desire forex- 
e Member of E.B.A.A pensive, proc- 
e Distributors for Tech-Dry essed snacks. We 

Sealants. [| have used ‘verti- 
Phone or write for brochures cal agriculture’ 


techniques dis- 


to Georgi 
OR, Earth Bricks cussed by Bill 


Mitchell Rd Mollison (EG 22/ 
Georgica, 2480 23) and found 


OO oooMmm 


g 066 888 272 there are indeed 
018 665 624 |] many useful, 
saatan damen food-producing 
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organically- ` 


Same view a couple of years later — notice the 
bananas and gum tree on the right. 


plants that can fill every available niche in a garden ecosys- 
tem and replace those ‘absolutely useless’ ones. 

A koala visited us and it spent the day sleeping in a 
pawpaw or atopa trellis post behind a shady screen of pigeon 
pea. The grevilleas and bottlebrush are flowering and 


attracting nec- 
RENEWABLE 


tar-loving 
birds too, while 
blue-tongue 
lizards live in | RESOURCES WORKSHOP 
SOLAR - WIND - HYDRO 
Design, Supply & Installation of 
Renewable Energy Systems for all 


the stone walls. 
We have put a 
lotof work into 


our garden and applications 

we still have | Clivus Multrum composting toilets 
much to do but BIO Paints & Varnishes 

in spring it was Rod, Ros & Andrew Menzies 
a joy to finally 1 Railway St, Colac Victoria, 3250 
see the fruits of _ Ph (052) 31-3593- 

our labours Environmentally Friendly 
blossoming. 


Green methods 
for women 


Part 2 


Salli Campbell has received a huge response from our readers after Part One of this 
series appeared in EG 91. Well, there seems to be plenty more information to be 
gathered, so keep sending your suggestions and ideas to Salli. 


by Salli Campbell 


Delamere, South Australia. 


AVEN’T we had an interesting couple of months 
H since ‘Green methods — Part 1°? There has been 

lots of information in the media about Toxic Shock 
Syndrome (TSS), unfortunately including a report of a 
woman’s death in Queensland and of a woman in South 
Australia who managed to pull herself through. TSS can 
happen to anyone — man, woman or child. It is acommon 
bacterium that is apparently carried by over approximately 
one third of our population (refer to ‘TSS Hotline’, see 
below). This confirms the importance of hygiene. 

The medical community is now lobbying for change 
regarding tampons. The lab lling is under scrutiny and 
hopefully will be changed torvilect the needs of women who 
wish to use tampons. All I can suggest is that if you know 
someone who is concerned about using tampons or about 
TSS, advise they talk to their doctor or naturopath, the local 
women’s community centre or call the Toxic Shock Syn- 
drome Hotline on 1800 834 250. Another alternative is to 
give them a copy of EG 91 featuring ‘Green Methods for 
Women’ — hopefully they may see this bodily function 
from a different point of view and consider whether or not 
commercial disposable menstrual products are suitable for 
us to use. 


I hope you enjoyed experimenting with the informa- 
tion supplied in the first part of this series as much as I did. 
The biodegradable detergent can be used in any type of 
washing machine and by omitting the oils you can use the 


detergent for washing dishes. Add a small amount of 
bicarbonate soda to each wash to help keep the grease off 
your dishes, pots and pans, and then rinse thoroughly. 


InEG 91,I was bold enough to state that men can play 
a big part of our monthly ritual. This was based on a brief 
explanation provided in a letter from an EG reader. I have 
written back and asked for more detailed information, but 
this is what I’ve been told. 

Taoist techniques used successfully for thousands of 
years for contraception involve a nightly breast massage 
which after a few weeks or months (this could depend on 
each person’s hormone levels), “changes the female hor- 
mones so that menstruation ceases. Should a child be 
wanted, obviously, the massages would stop and fertility 
returns. Taoists believe that loss of essential life- generating 
fluids unnecessarily and undesirably depletes the body of 
energy on all levels.” 

It would have been interesting to learn more about 
this subject so I searched for relevant information in all of the 
libraries available to me, with no success. Should you know 
anything about Taoist techniques, please write to help me 
present the information to EG readers. 


Moonphase Period Pieces 
The Moonphase pad, developed by Alexandra Pope, 
isa good product — Australian-made, biodegradable, dioxin 
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MEDIUM 


Above: With the plain Moonphase Period 
Piece, you can change the size by folding the 
cloth in a different way. Right: the clip-on 

Moonphase pad is simply a pocket which 
holds the flanellete in place. 


free, 100 percent cotton, relatively inexpensive and a safe 
and natural way to catch your flow. Moonphase offers two 
styles: plain and clip-on, both are red. There are three sizes 
of ‘plain’: small, medium and large. To wear the plain style 
you need only fold (see above) and then fit them into cotton 
panties that have a little lycra or elastane. 

The ‘clip-on’ comes in medium and large and stays in 
place by clipping underneath your panties. It is ‘petite’ and 
made up of a pocket which holds the flannelette in place. 
I’ve tried both ‘medium’ designs and they each had different 
absorbency. I found that the clip-on stays in place when I am 
busy and moving around during the day and that the plain 
style holds in place comfortably during the night. The 
‘plain’ seemed to hold more of my flow, and that’s why I 
used it at night. 

To clean them, soak the pad in cold water, then use a 
biodegradable soap powder and wash them in hot water in 
the usual way. Don’ t forget to use the soak water as a 


Natural products using old recipes that have 
minimum environmental impact yet are 
effective at reasonable prices. 

Many of these products have been designed 


especially for people with allergies & sensitive skin. 


* Cleaning Products * Shampoos/Conditioners 
* Skin Care * Facial Cremes & Toners 
* Fragrances Æ Bubble Bath * Cremes »* Extracts 
* Essential/Massage/Cold Pressed/Healing Oils 


For a complete catalogue, send a stamped SAE to 
10 Emerald Court, Belmont VIC 3216. 
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fertiliser for your fa- 
vourite plants. 

Alexandra be- 
lieves that using cloth 
pads “. . . is a much 
more affirming way of 
being with our bleed- 
ing and challenging the 
myths of shame and 
disempowerment em- 
bedded in our culture”. 
I now know this to be 
true. 


Costs 

Plain cloth pads: small 
$3.50, medium $4.00, 
large $4.50. 

Clip-on pads: medium 
$7.00, large $7.50. For 
orders less than $30add 
$2.50 post and packing; for -$30 to $80 orders add $4.00; for 
over $80 within NSW and ACT add $5.50, and $7.00 for all 
other States. Moonphase pads are also available now in 
selected health food shops and other similar outlets. Orders 
and enquiries can be sent to Alexandra Pope, PO Box 1018, 
Bondi Junction, NSW, 2022. Phone (02) 310 0591. 


Home-made menstrual pad 
Another type of ‘environmentally friendly menstrual 
pad’, which I tried, came from Diane Parkview of Busselton, 


Animal Free Boots 


Quality non-leather boots for vegetarians and 
vegans. Made from the finest synthetic 
materials available. 

These boots are: 

e totally free of animal products 


* fully breathable & water resistant 
* comfortable, durable & light weight 
Enquiries and orders to: 
Vegan Wares, 5 Paterson Street, 
Hawthorn, 3122. 
Phone (mobile) 015-83 4518 


Western Australia. This product is claimed ‘homemade, 
reusable, durable, safe and unique’. The pads are made from 
100 percent cotton, they are preshrunk, laundered and come 
in different colours. You simply fold them in thirds length- 
ways and place them in snug underwear. To clean them, 
soak them in cold water until you are ready to wash them as 
you would nappies. Dry them in full sun for a sanitising 
effect. The cost for three pads is $5.00 plus $1.95 postage 
and handling (no COD). You can contact Diane on (097) 54 
2892 or write to 9 Salmon Close, Busselton,WA, 6280, to 
place your order, or send her your payment for the number 
of pads. For day-wear I found that these pads were easily 
held in place with the use of a pin. If required you could fold 
them widthways to make a shorter pad. Diane has been using 
her pads for three years now and during her personal expe- 
rience she has never had one soak through to her underwear 
(I can second that). 


Make your own 

Ireceived a make-your-own suggestion from another 
inventive EG reader. 

You can stitch three nursing mothers’ (breast) pads 
together, slightly overlapping to form the usual shape of a 
pad. They apparently absorb really well. To help the pad last 
longer, use a wad of toilet paper on the top of it. This can be 
replaced during the day and saves having to change the 
nursing pad all the time. To stop the pad moving around too 
much, our inventive reader purchased acotton dish cloth and 
used it to raise the pad closer to her body. They work well 
and can be soaked and washed out easily. To clean the pad, 
simply soak it in cold water before using your own biode- 
gradable detergent. The approximate cost is $2 to $3. 
Should you try this method and discover any improvements, 
please let me know. 


EG reader feedback 


I am writing a compilation of what you, the EG 
readers, have to say on this subject, so I thought it only fair 
that you get the opportunity to answer the questions which 
have been raised. 


Question: If you work full-time, stay at a friend’s place 
overnight or go camping, how can you hygienically (and 
without smell) store the used homemade or purchased re- 
useable pad until they get home? Perhaps this problem is one 
of the reasons that menstruating women were unable to leave 
‘the house’ for so many years. How did working women in 


pre-disposable days handle this problem? Were there spe- 
cial facilities to deal with it? 
(Please let me know your ideas on this — Salli.) 


* * * * 


I was going to write about organic tampons in this issue, 
however, the people involved advised me that they are no 
longer distributing the product. If you know of any organic 
tampons made in Australia and have information about the 
product, please write to me. Good luck trying out these 
methods. If you have any feedback or questions, please 
write to Salli Campbell, c/- PO, Delamere, South Australia, 
5204 (note change of address from Blackwood). 


QUICK SPIN WOOL 


Scoured and carded natural coloured and white 
wool tops. Plain dyed and blended shades of 
22 micron merino silver blended with: 

% alpaca + kid mohair/silk 

% cashmere % kid mohair/silk/alpaca 

% camel % angora rabbit 

+ flax +% kid mohair 

+% alpaca/silk/camel/kid mohair. 

All in delightful colour ranges. Quick to spin, 
economical, no waste and luxurious to wear. 
Yams for weaving, knitting and dying. Earth 
Palette and Landscapes Dyes, Books, Ashford 
products, felting and quilting batts and tools. 
Craft workshop videos. Full sample range $10 


posted. 


QUICK-SPIN WOOL 
RMB 1215 Shelford Rd, Meredith, 3333. 
Fax or Phone: (052) 86 8224. CREDIT CARDS WELCOME, 
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Wwoo1rnse 
about 


WWOOF (Willing Workers on Organic Farms) is part of a worldwide network which 
can give you the opportunity to sample different lifestyles and learn new skills, all in 
exchange for your labour. 


The good, the wet and the rooster 
~ Wwoofing at Cape Trib - 


by Alison Gotts 


Cape Tribulation, Far North Queensland. 


HE stories by Lionel Pollard about wwoofers made 

us laugh. As WWOCOF hosts, Digby and I have also 

experienced the wwoofer on a ‘special’ diet who 
pigs out in secret on Mars Bars. 

This is our second year as WWOOF hosts and we 
wonder how we ever did without them. We run a commer- 
cial permaculture orchard at Cape Tribulation in Far North 
Queensland, where we grow mangosteens, salaks, bread- 
fruit, soursop, rollinia, abiu, black sapote, mamey sapote, 
rambai, rambutan and sweet sop. 

Two wwoofers for a week is like a whirlwind going 
through the place — hundreds of jobs get done, the place is 
spruced up, great dinners are cooked and a good time is had 
by all. It is always interesting to see how others perceive us 
and we look forward to reading their comments in our guest 
book. Here are some selected comments, from them and us: 


“Your hospitality has been superb. We didn’ t expect muffins 
and croissants for breakfast, champagne and soursop ice- 
cream!” 

— Trish and El, USA 
(Our apologies to other WWOOF hosts — we didn’t mean 
to raise the ante! Trish and El were with us at a time of 
celebration. Do they think we eat like this all the time?) 


“And all the spiders. My God, I’ve never seen so many 
spiders in one house.” 

— Sharon, the Netherlands 
(What do other people have in their houses, then?) 
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“After my experience with the Whipper-snipper I might 
consider not to finish my university application after all and 
just rely on a career in Denmark, whipper-snipping all the 
pine trees. It sure was fun.” 

— Rebecca, Denmark 
(Her parents will kill us — we’ve turned Rebecca into an 
environmental activist.) 


“Whatalife! Fighting off weeds, greenants,mozzies,march 
flies, pythons, rats — you name it. It’s been a true, wet 
tropics experience.” 

— Daren and Lyn, England 
(And it didn’t even rain that week! They had it easy.) 


“Digby: Do you know where the tenth duckling is? 
Alison: Did you check for pythons? 
Python: Mmmmmmmmm . . . duck à l'orange . . . my 
favourite!” ` 

— Janet and Nanda, the Netherlands 
(The python-proof duckhouse only works if you shut the 
door before dark. Otherwise, the python is waiting inside 
when you put the ducks to bed. Duck dinner comes to those 
who wait.) 


“The python that dropped in at teatime was a lucky experi- 
ence. Fighting off the rooster made me feel down on the 
farm.” 
— Fina and Bryce, Spain 
(The rooster always susses out the wwoofers and attacks 
when they leastexpectit. When they leave, even the meekest 
wwoofer is ready to take him on, so he starts to behave 
himself — until the next unsuspecting wwoofer appears.) 


Wwoofers collecting green coconuts for milk. 


“In spite of being stung by a swarm of wasps, being attacked 
by the rooster, losing my good watch, and having four rats 
in the caravan (this was all on Day One), I have thoroughly 
enjoyed my stay here.” 

— Syth, Scotland 
(And amazingly, Syth survived with us for seven days.) 


“I particularly enjoyed chopping down banana trees (must 
be the aggressive part in me!) and learning some things 
about bananas I didn’t know before.” 

— Susan, Scotland 
(It’s amazing what wwoofers don’t know about bananas — 
machetes, banana trees and an enthusiastic wwoofer are a 
volatile mix when they go into the orchard to trim the 
bananas.) 


“In ten days we’ ve heard the chook chorus at 4:00 am, eaten 
pawpaws before the ducks could, been taken for a walk by 
Jess (our Rottweiler), created new ice-cream flavours — 
banana and soursop wasa hitat the market, and experienced 
lots of rain.” 

— Pierre and Caroline, Melbourne 


Wwoofers taught us 

Having wwoofers around has taught us a lot about 
ourselves. We found, to our amazement, that we really do 
enjoy playing host and making people feel at home. And 
because of this we are now considering starting a ‘Bed and 
Breakfast’ business on the farm. The rave reviews our 


soursop ice-cream always re- 
ceives from wwoofers has encour- 
aged us to consider producing it 
commercially. 

Each wwoofer leaves us their 
parents’ address and an invitation 
for us to visit. In another year or 
so, we should have enough ad- 
dresses to consider a world trip, 
staying with all the wwoofers’ 
mums and dads, who, it turns out, 
are about the same age as us. 


Enriched 


We have been really enriched 
through wwoofing and would 
encourage other organic farms to 
join the scheme. We only take 
wwoofers for two weeks out of 
every month, to allow us some 
personal space. Otherwise, be- 
cause of our location, we would 
have wall-to-wall wwoofers dur- 
ing the dry season. 

The caravan is gradually be- 
ing reclaimed by the rainforest 
and we are planning to build a cottage to replace it. Oh for 
a wwoofer who’s a stonemason! We live in hope that one 
day a wwoofer with a degree in civil engineering will walk 
through the gate, because we need to build a bridge across 
the creek for the chooks to reach the orchard. The other skills 
on our wwoofer wish-list include a landscape designer to 
construct a flowing water garden, a dam builder, a worm 
specialist to set up a worm farm . . . the list just gets longer! 


* You can join WWOOF Australia by sending $25 for a 
single or $30 for a couple to WWOOF, Buchan, Victoria, 
3885. Your booklet will be sent by return mail. WWOOF 
hosts pay $20 for a full year’s listing. The worldwide list 


costs $15 (single or couple, no insurance). 
RENEWABLE ENERGY SYSTEMS 
RAPS DESIGN 
real COMPONENT SALES 
SYSTEM INSTALLATION 


High quality, cost effective systems designed 
to your requirements. 
Environmentally responsible products. 


RMB 1773 SAMARIA via BENALLA VIC 3673 
Richard Morton Martin Nichol (057) 68 22 48 


PLUGGING IN TO A POSITIVE FUTURE 
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If you have a problem or want alternative solutions for (almost) anything, write to Jackie at PO 
Box 113, Braidwood, 2622. (PS. If it’s urgent and you’ve enclosed a stamped self-addressed 
envelope Pll reply, otherwise the answer will be published in Earth Garden. If it’s incredibly 

urgent I’ll ring you back — Jackie.) : 


Stressed corn, no rockmelons 
and ginkgoes 
Dear Jackie, 

Our cool season (green nutmeg) rockmelon vines 
flower and die without setting fruit, despite myriad bees. The 
leaves look okay and we water under the mulch. Previously 
we grew snow peas in that bed and before that tomatoes, 
which developed fusarium wilt. Is there any connection? 

My daughter’ s corn plants branch at ground level 
into three to four cob bearing stalks. She was told the corn 
is ‘stressed’! Is it possible to buy seed for ‘stressed’ corn, or 
how can I ‘stress’ mine? 

Do you know of a mail order firm that sells Ginkgo 
biloba trees? 

Rosalie, Hill End, NSW. 


Dear Rosalie, 

The rockmelon vines may not 
be setting because it’s too hot for the 
cold season variety or because it’s too 
cold even for a cold season variety — 
sniff the air and decide which it might 
be. The flowers may also be drop- 
ping off before they set because of a 
fungal problem, as you suspected. 

Male and female melon flow- 
ers are produced on the same plant. If you 
are dubious about pollination you can trans- 
fer the pollen from the male flowers to the 
females with a small paint brush or a 
toothpick wrapped in cotton wool. 

About three-quarters of female 
rockmelon flowers drop off anyway, 
whether they are pollinated or not. 
Early flowers are more likely to set, 
so don’t be tempted to plant the 
vines too early in case these are \ 
damaged. I also suspect that some 
seedlings tend towards 100 per- 
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cent drop of their female flowers. When I grew them 
commercially here, I noticed that the odd vine didn’t fruit at 
all, even when all around were doing well. But this was rare, 
so if you are saving seed, do so from prolific vines. 

It is possible that your soil may have a mineral 
deficiency — a lack of phosphorus can lead to poor fruit set, 
but so can a lack of several other minerals. Add blood and 
bone for phosphorus. 

One possible remedy to many of your problems is 
to spray every week with a seaweed solution (either com- 
mercial or homemade) or with homemade compost water. 
(Cover good compost with water; spray when the liquid is 


: a weak tea colour. It’s best if the compost is made with one- 


third wattle bark and one-third lucerne hay — but any 
diverse mixture will be good, preferably 
with plants from several areas.) This 
will help with fungal control, heat and 
cold resistance and trace element defi- 
ciency. It may be worth doing a trial by 
spraying one lot of plants but not the 
other to see if it makes much differ- 
- ence. (I used both the seaweed and 
compost sprays on our young limes 
y and it made an extraordinary dif- 
ference to fruit set, pest resistance 
and frost tolerance — but then they 
were grown on very depleted soil.) 
It may also be worthwhile prun- 
ing off the tips of the vines. This 
encourages the plants to branch and 

also helps fruit set. 


Corn 
The only ‘stressed’ corn that’ 
branched at ground level I ever saw was 
what a goat had eaten and that had grown 
back. This isn’t a reliable way to get several 
branches of corn — mostly the stalks just die. 
However, several ‘old’ varieties of corn 


branch at ground level but I’d need to know more about 
yours to even guess which it is. (The original wild corn 
ancestor was tall, and didn’t branch.) It is possible that you 
have ‘improved’ another variety by keeping your own seed, 
and that the tendency to branch has been accentuated too. 
Popping corn sends out many side shoots and can have 
several stems, and Golden Cross Bantam also produces side 
shoots (though normally only one stem). 

The easiest way to get seed is to collect it from your 
daughter’s plants! The process takes much longer to explain 
than it does to do. See either my book New Plants from Old 
or the Seed Savers’ Handbook — an excellent and highly 
recommended book by Jude and Michel Fanton. 

As for the Ginkgo biloba trees, Paradise Nurseries 
near Nambour in Queensland used to sell them by mail order 
a few years ago, but I don’t know if they still do. I bought 
mine through our local garden shop — I just asked the 
proprietor to collect a couple of trees from the wholesale 
markets in Sydney. It’s always worth asking your local 
nursery whether they can find plants for you. If they are a 
good nursery they will — and will assume that any plants 
you want, others will want also. Ginkgoes are also very easy 
to grow from seed if you can find a fruiting tree — perhaps 
a reader will be able to help. 

PS. Try acrop of garlic in the garden bed to help eradicate 
the fusarium wilt — plant cloves in autumn and leave in 

the soil for two years to multiply. Also try a double 
strength garlic spray. 


Birdseed balls 
Dear Cathy, 

(I’m afraid I’ve lost your let- 
ter about making birdseed balls (prob- 
ably decomposed somewhere in the 
‘answered’ pile). 

Don’t worry about feed- 
ing birds — according to a study at 
the University of Maryland, nand- 
fed birds just become better (fatter) 
foragers. 

Birdseed balls: heat two 
cups of sugar over low heat till it 
just browns (stir constantly). 
Add one cup of dripping (be- 
ware of splatters), one cup of X 
rolled oats and one cup of bird- 
seed. Hang it up in an onion bag 
or form it into balls, and attach a string. 
You can also stick them together with gelatine — one 
tablespoon of gelatine to three tablespoons of boiling water, 
then fold in as much birdseed as you can. This will gradually 
break up in the rain so they are best hung under the eaves. 
Thick starch can also be used to mould birdseed balls or a 
mixture of starch and gelatine. 

Analternative bird feeder (for meat-eating birds). 


You'll need: 

* one open pine cone or four oranges. Squeeze out the juice 
then scoop out all the orange and leave the empty shells in the 
sun, open side upwards, for a day or so to dry. Don’t leave 
them for more than a day or they’II shrivel. 

* one cup of dripping or lard 

* one dessertspoon of molasses 

* one cup of split peas 

* one cup of mixed birdseed 

* a saucepan 

e a rolling pin. 

Bash the split peas with the rolling pin till they turn into dust. 
If you have a blender you can grind them to powder. Melt 
the dripping in the saucepan and add the ground peas, 
birdseed and molasses. Mix it together, then press it into the 
openings of the pine cone or into the orange halves. Tie some 
string onto the pine cone or orange halves. Hang them up 
outside straight away, so they dry a bit in the sun. 


Growing real vanilla 
Dear Jackie, 

Where canI find seeds and information on growing 
vanilla beans? I’m keen to revolutionise custard! 

Cait O’ Riordan, Sydney. 


Dear Cait, 

I agree entirely sadly even packaged vanilla 
beans don’t have the magic of the fresh 
ones. But your decision to abandon 
packaged custard mix will be the 

easiest part. ANY custard made 
with eggs, milk, sugar and va- 
nilla (or other flavouring) will 
be far superior to the pow- 
dered variety even without 
having had to wait three years 
for your own vanilla orchid 
to produce! Try the Seed 
Savers’ Network, Box 975, 
Byron Bay, NSW, 2481 — 
they know a lot more about 
vanilla beans than I do (but 
don’t get your hopes up). 
Vanillaisan orchid (Va- 
nilla planifolia), native to 
the tropical jungles of the 
Americas. If you want to grow your own 
it will help if your garden resembles a tropical 
jungle. It’s now grown in many tropical parts of the world, 
but unfortunately the moth that pollinates the wild orchids 
didn’t travel with it, so all vanilla is pollinated by hand and 
the plant propagated by cuttings. It has a vine-like stem and 
climbs to about ten metres. It has fleshy leaves, trumpet-like 
yellow flowers and a bean-shaped fleshy pod that grows up 
to 15 cm long and takes six to nine months to mature. 
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Unlike many tropical plants that 
can be grown indoors, vanilla needs 
over 70 percent humidity — uncom- 
fortable for the living room. In Syd- \ 
ney therefore, you'll need an orchid 
house, preferably five metres high, with 
semi-shade and high temperatures 
(though it will tolerate going down 
to 15° C in winter as long as the 
soil is dryish). 

Vanilla roots need a lot 
of oxygen so use coarse soil — a 
bark and sphagnum moss mixture 
may be the easiest. Vanilla doesn’t 
like treated water, so you'll need a 
rainwater tank. Warm the water before watering and don’t 
water too often. The soil should dry out between waterings, 
but the humidity should stay high so misters will be essential. 

Vanilla is also temperamental about feeding — 
homemade manure or compost water is best because the 
roots are sensitive to the minerals bound up in many artificial 
fertilisers. 

The vanilla vine will flower in its third year but it 
could take longer in less than ideal circumstances. Pick the 
fruit when the pod is slightly yellow at the apex. You need 
to ferment the pod to obtain its characteristic scent. Do this 
by alternating damp and dry heat until the pods have with- 
ered and have a strong scent. 

If you find a vanilla plant that you can use for 
cuttings, strip the leaves off the lower part of a terminal 
shoot, and bury it about 20 cm deep in a coarse soil and bark 
mixture, with the leafy bit propped upright. Water and cover 
with a plastic bag. Keep it in semi-shade at 20 to 30° C for 
at least a month or until new growth is sturdy. 

While some vanilla seeds will germinate, they may 
not grow good plants. 

If you do grow your own vanilla you can steep it in 
rum or vodka for a rich essence; place a piece of fresh bean 
in your coffee pot for an incredible fragrance; toss pieces in 
the fire to scent the room; or scent the fridge by leaving a 
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bean in it. Vanilla is even used in 
perfumes and pot pourris. 
If all of this has made you give up 
on vanilla, try heliotrope instead. The 
flowers are known as ‘cherry pie’ and 
they have a strong vanilla odour. The 
plain blue variety is much more fra- 
grantthan the dark purple ‘Lord Robert’. 
Heliotrope accepts mild frosts — it dies 
back but returns. Mine grows tumbling 
down a hot stone bank — the more heat 
and sun, the more fragrant it becomes. 
You can use the flowers directly. Fill 
a saucepan with them, then top with the 
milk/cream for the custard. Heat until almost 
boiling, cool and strain. Steep heliotrope in sugar and rum 
or vodka (vodka is the most tasteless) to make an extract. 
The native vanilla lily also smells of vanilla and can prob- 
ably be used the same way, but I haven’t tried it. 
Heliotrope doesn’t have the pungency of real va- 
nilla but, if you use a lot, it’s better than commercial essence. 
Sadly, like chocolate, I’ ve had to give up dreams of 
growing my own vanilla — temporarily at least. Maybe one 
day ... when my old bones need the heat, I’Il have my orchid 
house with vanilla, and chocolate too . . . 


A 


Good custard 

To make a good custard — mix one cup of milk, one 
cup of cream, six to eight egg yolks (bright yellow or it'll be 
anaemic). Add caster sugar or honey to taste. Place in the 
top of a double boiler, or, if you’re careful and stir well, you 
can manage it in an ordinary saucepan on very low heat. 
Keep stirring until it thickens, then add a little real vanilla 
essence, rum in which vanilla has been stored, or just rum, 
or even grated vanilla bean (which makes it speckly but 
fragrant). 

If you use honey you shouldn’t use any other 
flavouring. Just have honey-scented custard. Vanilla sugar 
won’t need other flavouring either, whether made with real 
vanilla or helietrope. 


ALADDIN OIL LAMPS 


AUSTRAL 


60 Watts of white light - non pressure lamps 
SALES, RESTORATION & REPAIRS 


Specialising in Aladdin Kerosene mantle lamps. 

No smell, noise or pumping. Large range of shades, chimneys, 
wicks and parts for Aladdin and other kerosene lamps & fridges 
plus our new range of Southern Cross lamps. Books also available. 
For further information and free catalogue contact: 
John Gannon, Aladdin Oil Lamps Australia 
PO Box 65, Brooklyn NSW 2083 
Phone/Fax: (02) 9859013 Day/Evening - 7 Days 


A little Cointreau or grated orange rind or dried and 
powdered mandarin rind (even better) makes a good flavour- 
ing substitute for vanilla. It’s also worth experimenting with 
liqueurs instead of vanilla— coffee flavoured ones are good. 
If you freeze this custard it makes gorgeous ice-cream. 


Green ants 
Dear Jackie, 

How do I get rid of the green ants that are infesting 
my mango tree? I’ ve tried grease around the base but I don't 
want to use chemicals or to burn them out. 

Liam, Mackay, Queensland. 


Dear Liam, 

Dash down to the nearest craft store or find a 
friendly sheep. Gather some unspun wool and impregnate it 
with sump oil and tie it tightly round the tree. If the ants 
aren’t determinedly kamikaze they'll desist. Check the 
binding every few months to make sure you don’t ringbark 
the tree — renew when it stops stinking. 

Hessian and other rags can be used instead of wool, 
but they don’t work quite as 
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stances such as 
old cooking oil 
with ground chilli 
and white pepper 
oreucalyptusoil. 
If you can find 
the nest, you can 


ant-deterring sub- 


also try mixing kero ù } 
with one part water, w 

one part detergent and ~ § 

one part cooking Pa 


oil — this makes 

a thick horrible 
sludge that stays there for- 
ever and is excellent for an eviction. Talcum powder mixed 
with white pepper is good between pavers. Barriers of 
sludgy soap (save the gungy bits at the end of each block 
of soap and soak) mixed with equal amounts of eucalyp- 
tus oil also keep ants away. Let me know if it doesn’t work 
and Pll dig out more desperate measures. 

We have a friendly neighbourhood echidna who 
keeps our ants under control. It loves sticking its tongue 
between the paving stones. 

(The green ants are probably green tree ants, 
Oecophylla smaragdina. The larvae can be eaten, either raw 
or cooked. Please don’t shudder at the idea of eating them 
— after all, if you’re prepared to kill pests you may as well 
eat them too, providing they’re palatable, such as snails, 
woodboring larvae (witchetty grubs), sweet aphids, lerps, 
termite larvae or locusts. When you come to think of it, are 


Ae 


these any more horrible than the aged, coagulated mammary 
secretions of cows — cheese!) 


More on ants 
Dear Jackie, 

My garden is covered with ants —from small ones 
to large bull ants. I don’t want to wipe out the whole 
population I'd just like to get ant-free grass. 

Janet, Brisbane, Queensland. 


Dear Janet, 

Pouring kero down the ant holes will kill the ants — 
but also kill your grass. If the holes are large enough, use a 
funnel to pour it deep down — but wear gloves and boots! 

Try mixing ten parts pyrethrum or permethrin spray 
(look at the contents of sprays in the garden centre) with one 
part dishwashing detergent, then pour it down the holes. 
This will have to be repeated several times. Talcum powder 
and white pepper (mixed in equal parts) liberally dusted over 
paving and concrete may keep them off your legs. And of 
course you can just try flooding them out — soaking and 
soaking the lawn till they get the message. A word of 
warning though — ants doretum. My book Organic Control 
of Household Pests gives more details on ants. 


Dill seeds for dieting 
Dear Jackie, 
I would like to try dill seeds as an aid to dieting. Do 
you know where I can buy them—all I canfind is dill weed? 
Ms L(?), Devon Meadows, Victoria. 


Dear L (I’m sorry —I can’t quite make out your name), 

Just keep looking for the dill seed. It’s acommon 
addition to many recipes and lovely in beetroot soup, with 
carrots or rich meats like pork, and with cabbage sautéed in 

A butter. It’s also great to help diges- 
Y GZ fz tion. With luck if you hunt a bit 
more you'll find them. If not, you 
can buy dill seed for planting. 
S ont eat it — in case it’s been 
treated with herbicide. Dill is an 
annual, so you'll get seeds the first 
year — save some to plant again. It will 
grow from Queensland to Tasmania in a sunny, 
not too crowded spot — dill likes space. Sow in spring 
or any warm time of year. The tender green tops are 
delicious and great added to sour cream on baked spuds. 
Harvest the seeds as soon as they begin to turn brown 
because they soon shatter and may be lost. Tie a nylon 
stocking over the seed heads to avoid this. 

Chewing dill seeds does seem to ward off hunger 
pangs. I love their piquancy, and nibble them often — but 
if they were much of an aid to dieting, I’d be a few stones 
lighter! But for dieting or not, growing dill is fun — and 
eating it delicious. 


aS 
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Araucana chooks and blue eggs 
Dear Jackie, 
Are Araucana chooks easy to come by? Are they 
full size chooks or bantams? Are they very pretty to look at? 
Lisa, Capertree, NSW. 


Dear Lisa, 
Araucanas are a bit harder to get hold of than 
‘ordinary’ hens, and will probably be 
more expensive —about $10 
to $20 each instead of $6 or 
$7. According to the 
Poultry Breeder’s Di- 
rectory by Megg 
Miller, the nearest place 
you can buy them is from G 
Coady in Sydney, phone (02) 
5247511. However there are many 
non-registered breeders — a farm s 
near us has some for sale at the<—————. 
moment, phone (048) 461 010. —— A 
I love Araucanas — but they = 


are a bird for devotees only. They are C~ — MS 


very close to a wild species — possibly 


crossed with South American wild fowl. They lay a batch of 


eggs and then go broody (great if you want more chooks — 


Composting 
Toilet... 


© Converts all household organic waste 
into valuable compost using composting 
worms and other beneficial organisms. 


DOWMUS TOILETS 


© Use no water. 

© Costs about $6 per year to operate. 

© Have a glazed ceramic pedestal. 
Are easily installed under slab, lowset 
or highset homes. 


SAVE 
WATER 
IT IS 
PRECIOUS 


Even compost cardboard boxes, vegetable 
scraps, paper, anything organic. 

A unit with a capacity for 6 adults full-time 
plus weekend visitors costs around $2730. 


CONTACT ROBYN OR ELLA ON (074) 76 2100 
for a quote on your house 
Write to: Dowmus Pty Ltd, P.O. Box 51, Mapleton 4560. Fax (074) 41 4653 
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but not good if you just want masses of eggs). Ours don’t 
make terribly good mothers or sitters — though they’re not 
too bad. The males are very aggressive roosters, strutting all 
around the place and attacking other roosters, but not hu- 
mans, fortunately. I haven’t tried eating one — there’s not 
much meat on them. 
On the other hand they are wonderful foragers and 
make fantastic free-range birds — usually wily enough to 
keep away from foxes, goannas and hawks (though they are 
vulnerable to foxes when asleep and broody). Their eggs are 
lovely, ranging from pure blue to an almost blue-green, 
sometimes faint and sometimes quite dark, depending on 
the bird and also how long it’s been laying. 
You can get standard or bantam Araucanas, in 
various colours — we have one with lovely lavender- 
grey marking on white feathers, and an- 
other with pale brown speckles and 
stripes. They are very pretty. 


Chook supplements 
Dear Jackie, 

Do you have arecipe for mineral 
or salt lick blocks for horses and don- 
keys? Do chooks benefit from adding 
any extra minerals to their diet, and do they like molasses? 

Robyn, John’ s River, NSW. 


Dear Robyn, 

First the chooks — yes, like humans and all animals 
they can suffer from any deficiency in their food. Chook 
laying pellets and crumbles are (sort of) a total diet, manu- 
factured on the assumption that chooks won’t be fed any- 
thing else. This works (sort of), although it’s based on the 
assumption that there’s an average chook, leading an aver- 
age life. Maybe there is, if you count some poor impover- 
ished creature in a cage with no variation from day to day 
until it dies. ; 

The main supplement a chook needs is calcium — 
crushed oyster shell or ‘shell grit’ (easily obtained) is the 
best. Calcium needs to be about 12 percent of the total diet 
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for a laying hen. They need protein, like meat or fish meal, 
dried peas or soya meal — cooked, not raw, as raw soya is 
bad for their digestion. Laying pellets are up to 17 percent 
protein, but chook rations for ‘broilers’ (those destined to 
end up as frozen chooks) are much less. Chooks need grain 
such as wheat, sorghum, corn, triticale, rice or oats. They 
also need vitamins and minerals (particularly phosphorus), 
and while these are present in laying pellets and mashes, I’m 
not convinced there are enough of them — just as the average 
human diet is pretty lousy too. 

To cut the matter short — LEAVE IT TO THE 
CHOOK! Chooks can and will sort out what they need. 
Unlike humans, they don’t seem to get hooked on junk. If 
chooks like molasses (which is rich in iron and other miner- 
als), then they probably need it. If they frantically dash up 
to leftover spaghetti and rice, they need more carbohydrate, 
or if they all head for the hard rind of cheese from the back 
of the fridge then they need more protein. 

Ileavea hopper of pellets for the chooks to eat when 
they want them. (They eat very few pellets indeed.) They 
are also given our scraps, which vary from season to season 
— masses of spoiled peaches and tomatoes in summer, and 
pans of soggy pasta after we’ ve had a party because I always 
make too much. If yourchooks don’t free-range or have only 
a limited range, I’d suggest leaving pellets or a meat meal/ 
fish meal/soya product out all the time (in a swinging, rat- 
proof container). Have shell grit and wheat or other grain 
available all the time, then thruw in scraps and see what they 
all dive for and work out from that what else they need. Like 
humans, chooks need as varied a diet as possible and their 
needs change throughout the year — especially for vitamin 
C in very hot or cold times, and minerals when they are 
laying. These can be obtained from a wide range of food- 
stuffs rather than supplements. I’ve never yet found a really 
‘complete’supplement. 

If your chook cage is muddy or crowded, hang up 
a basket of greenery just within pecking reach, so they can 
nibble it any time. Chooks also need grit like granite chips 
or just good dirt because they don’t have teeth and grit is 
essential for their digestion. S'iell grit dissolves too quickly 
for this. Give them granite chips or clean dirt mixed in their 
feed as well, if they aren’t wandering around the garden, so 
they can use as much as they need. 


Mineral licks 

The main minerals given to animals as supplements 
are phosphorus, iron, calcium, cobalt, sulphur and iodine. 
The animal’s need for these will vary according to local soil 
deficiencies (or possibly deficiencies wher their food was 
grown), anddepend on the range of food you give them. 
Certainly most areas are deficient in something — at least 
from a horse’s point of view and mineral supplements can 
make an enormous difference. (Australian soils are fine for 
native animals like kangaroos and emus.) 

The only old-fashioned mineral lick recipe I can 


find uses salt as a base, and giving salt to animals is no longer 
recommended. Unfortunately the easiest way to get those 
minerals (except expensively in little bottles destined for 
humans) is by buying commercial mineral supplements 
from a stock and station agent — which sort of negates the 
reason for trying to make your own. 


Plums and fruit fly 
Dear Jackie, . 

Our local Department of Agriculture has announced 
that for fruit fly control all fallen and infected fruit must be 
disposed of in water with kero. We have about 40 plum trees 
and a lot of fallen fruit. We've put all our inedible fruit in 
20-litre containers of water with some oil on top. But what 
next? Can I put it in the compost bin or should I dig it into 
the vegie bed? How long should I leave it in the water? 

Debbie, Bridgetown, WA. 


Dear Debbie, 

A few suggestions. Get chooks — they make short 
work of fruit, infected or not. If possible let the chooks roam 
under the trees to save you the effort of picking them up. 
Even better — get a pair of geese. Two geese can happily 
keep up with 40 plum trees. They also need lots of grass. 
Avoid ganders in suburban areas — they honk too much and 
the geese honk more if there are ganders. Geese make quite 


Go for Your Health 


Everyone's much happier 
and healthier in a home painted with BIO. 
So next time you paint anything, do everyone a favour. USE BIO 


Phone us FREE, and we'll mail you 
“Toxic Information” FREE! And to make 

sf our offer even more attractive, with every 
10 litres of BIO, we'll give a bottle of 
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1800 809 448 


Bio Products Australia Pty. Ltd., 
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Bridgewater S.A. 5155 
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good pets. They don’t 
need a yard and can pro- 
tect themselves from all 


but the most ferocious 


dogs. 


Plum lovin’ animals 
Find a plum-loving 


cow, horse or goat. Test 
them first — most spit 


ahit 


Put a note in a local shop adver- 
tising for plum pickers — most of 
our fallen apricots are scavenged 
by humans (to the disgust of the 
wallaby clan, who regard all fallen 
fruit as theirs). 

If you haven’t time to make 
jam, there may be some fanatic jam 
makers who would be happy if the 
stuff was unloaded at their place. (I 
presume plum wine, plum brandy, 


outthestones with great 7%" = 
dexterity, but some are asa 
dumb and don’t. Most Da 
animals will happily dis- ~ 
pose of an enormous wel: 
amountof fruit, and with — 
great gusto. Forget about 
putting the fruit in water 
— use garbage bags in- 
stead. Tie tightly andkeep 
in a warm place but out of 
the sun and not in direct 


4A! 
contact with the soil. When sao ‘ 
you can no longer feel the Pee 
shape of the fruit (in about six : 
months time or more) it is ready fruit fly. 


to be dug into the garden or put in the compost — but only Best wishes to all my correspondents, 
if well mixed with other stuff, such as old leaves. Jackie. 


dried plums and plum chutney fall 
into the same category as jam?) 

As for the barrels — if they 

are bubbling they’ Il have alcohol 

in them (probably of the deadly 

variety) and will kill any human, 

dog, tree or vegetable they come 

into contact with. 

If not, wait till it’s disintegrated 

to sludge. Tip it out and let it dry, 

then add to compost, vegies and so on, 

but mix it with soil, leaves, hay or lawn 

clippings, not straight, because there still 

may be enough sweetness there to attract 


A e Weekend workshops: the basics 
of blacksmithing. 
¢ Blacksmith workshop covers: 
- setting up a cheap improvised 
smithy, and 
- the theory and practice of 
general forging. 
e All workshops are strictly 
hands-on. 
e All participants take home 
pieces they've made. 
i e Weekend workshops in July, 
Working away at kly year 's Fé Dolska weekend blacksmithing workshops. See Judith Gray's short August, September and October 
article in EG 90 (page 43) about attending the workshops, and EG 88, page 67. at Daylesford in Central Victoria. 


e Costs are $235 or $195 concession * For bookings or more details call 
for weekend workshop (includes all Simon Thornton on (053) 48 6670, 
food, accommodation and materials). or Tim Anderson on (053) 48 1141. 
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Australian mil News 


Earth Garden introduces a regular column of news updates from the newly-formed 
Australian Ginseng Growers’ Association. 


The article about growing ginseng, written. by Fred and 
Charlene Hosemans of Gembrook in Victoria, À 
lished in EG 87, has been of enormous ințeręs 
Gardeners. Since then Fred and Charlene hävi 

to an international ginseng conference and 

the Australian Ginseng Growers’ Association, F 

ling industry is gaining a foothold in Aust 

AGGA’s first council meeting took place 6f-18 M 
Earth Garden will try to maintain regular snippets of n 
on ginseng growing and the Australian industry“ 
column, and for detailed information for serious potent 
growers contact the AGGA (see below). 


International Picture 

Fred and Charlene represented Austr 
growers in July last year at the Internatio j 
Conference ‘94, held with 400 ginseng gro | 
around the world in Vancouver, Canada. Fredand Charleñ 
turned out to be two of only five organic growers pres 
at the conference, and the organic ‘niche’ is surel 
the great opportunities for Australian growers, és 
as natural health therapists increasingly request 
cally grown ginseng. A working party was establisl 
form the International Ginseng Society and stage. fégu 
conferences, and Charlene will present a paper 


International Conference of Ginseng and Allied Plants; Ë 


Harbin in China from 11 to 14 August this year. 


North American Market Prices 

During 1994 the prices paid for three to four year 
old, forcefed, non-organic, ginseng roots were between 
AUS$50 and AUS$76 per kg. Woodsgrown or wild- 
simulated ginseng rose in price last year, and brought 


“3 ay te fwp-thirds of the eoii is lost in drying). An 


äçrë of fresh roots can bring gross returns of more than 
$132,000, but the added Australian advantage over North 
American growers is that their fresh root cannot be har- 
vested while the ground is frozen, whereas few growing 
sites in Australia will have frozen ground. It is also worth 
noting that valuable essential oils are destroyed in the 
drying process — another advantage of marketing fresh 
ovts. One of the key messages emerging is that the variety 
ginseng you grow doesn’t matter as much as the 

wing tnethods, and the quality. 


Ginseng Information 

yed and Charlene Hosemans are the acknowl- 
dged..“Bill-and“Hilary Clinton’ of Australian ginseng 
growing (Fred’s even looking the part, now that he owns 
asuit). Youcan buy their book, and if you’re serious about 
growing, join the AGGA, PO Box 250 Gembrook, Victo- 
ria, 3783. Fred and Charlene will also be exhibitors at 
Earth Garden’s Burnley Field Days on 1 and 2 July at the 
Burnley Horticultural College in Richmond, Melbourne. 


‘Solar Technology Designer’s Catalogue 1995 
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Earth Garden’s regular feast of magical, yet simple, 
culinary delights, as enjoyed and presented by 


chef, Gary Thomas. 


ROWN stew with mashed potatoes. Sunday roast 
B with green peas and gravy. Minced meat pies with 

diced vegetables and Mum’s homemade tomato 
sauce. Ring a bell with anyone? 

Okay, how about curried tempeh and rice? Or root 
vegetable stockpot with buckwheat? Or pan-fried polenta 
and ratatouille? Spot the difference? 

Yes, these two groups of dishes are from different 
eras and different cultures but, most importantly to my mind, 
one lot are based around grains and the other lot is — well, 
the other lot. 

Grains. Barley, bran, buckwheat, bulgur, cornmeal, 
millet, oats, rice, semolina, wheat, wild rice and all the 
variations in between. Grains. 

Don’tsay I’ve gota bee in my bonnet, I’ve po a grain 
in my stomach. And I’m happy about that. 

The grain is the staple food of Third World peoples, 
often grown by people who then consume it. Only in the 
First World do we have the seeming luxury of non-grain 
dinners — and bowel cancers. 


Bert Greene —the best 

I, for one have grown a grain (wheat) only once and 
that was completely by accident (the chook food got wet). 
I’m sure there are people who are growing and harvesting 
their own — I’ve met them. I'd like to hear from more, and 
Pd like to hear your theory of Australia and it’s grain 
production. 

Bert Greene. Bert Greene recipe books — available 
from Workman Publishing and locally through Doubleday, 
Lane Cove, New South Wales. So, what about Bert Greene? 
The book in front of me, Greene on Grains is simply the best 
book on the subject I have read. I’ve been a user of Bert 
Greene’s cookbooks for a fair while now and recommend 
them unreservedly for the ease of instruction, the way the 
recipes work every time, for the anecdotes, the passion and 
the vigour of his research and experimentation. 

There are any number of recipes in these books that 
contain meat. Don’t worry! Bert’s recipes are based around 
the use of a vegetable, ora grain. Rather than the meat being 
a centrepiece, it is merely an additional flavouring. I 
substitute soy sauce for bacon and other smoked products 
and a thousand variations on braised onions to ‘beef’ up any 
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rom Ip ade to blade 


Gary Thomas’ Garden Recipes _ 


flavour lost 
from delet- 
ing otherin- 
gredients. 
You’ ll have 
your own 
favourite 
ways to re- 
place the 
proteins and iron. 


Prune, millet and almond tart 

Anyway, I wanted to tell anyone who didn’t know yet 
about Bertie Greene and I wanted to share his recipe for 
prune, millet and almond tart (Raj halwah) so here it is. 
Ingredients: 

Half cup pitted dried prunes, 

one small cinnamon stock, 

one and a quarter cups water, 

one tsp vanilla extract, 

half cup hulled millet seeds, 

two tbs unsalted butter, 

three quarters cup firmly packed dark brown sugar, 

half cup coarsely chopped almonds, 

two tbs dark rum. 
1. Combine prunes, cinnamon, vanilla and water in medium 
sized saucepan. Heat to boiling. Boil for five minutes. 
Remove prunes.- Cool slightly. Reserve liquid. Top up 
water to make one and a quarter cups. 
2. While prunes cool, place millet in large heavy frypan and 
stir over medium high heat until seeds are golden (about five 
minutes). The millet will pop slightly as itbrowns. Remove 
from heat. 
3. Heat the prune cooking liquid to boiling, stir in the millet, 
reduce heat. Cook, covered, over medium low heat for 20 
minutes. Remove from heat and let stand, covered, for ten 
minutes longer. Fluff millet with a fork, discard the cinna- 
mon stick. 
4. Preheat oven to 350° F. Butter a nine-inch pan with 
removable sides. 
5. Coarsely chop the cooled prunes. Melt butter gently ina 
medium sized pan. Add brown sugar and cook, stirring 


constantly, until it dissolves. Stir in the millet, prunes, 
almonds and rum. Mix thoroughly and transfer to prepared 
pan. Bake for 30 minutes. Cool ona rack before tuming out. 
6. Serves eight to ten. 

We’ve cooked this tart many times and it’s always 
successful. We’ ve also found it to be most flavoursome after 
two, yes two, weeks and is good for at least two weeks more 
than that. Simply keep it well sealed in a refrigerator. 
Delicious! And thank you, Bert Greene. 


Skordalia 

I’ve seen many different, vastly different recipes for 
skordalia, which is a sort of potato mayonnaise. Sometimes 
the only common ingredient in these recipes was the potato. 
So we made up our own, but we weren’t completely sure, 
you know. Then a Macedonian family came for lunch and 
we gave them some and they pronounced it good, albeit a 
little heavy on the garlic. 

The moderated version is two, cold, cooked potatoes 
(one medium sized spud per person) to one small clove of 
garlic. Using a mortar and pestle or food processor, purée 
until the potato starch begins to stretch — about 90 seconds 
in a good food processor. Add a handful of washed parsley, 
salt and pepper to taste and slowly drizzle olive oil into the 
whisking mixture, maybe a quarter of a cup per potato (just 
like mayonnaise). Remove the mix into a bowl and gently 
fold through a further quarter of a cup of plain yoghurt per 
potato. If the skordalia seems too thick, thin it slightly with 
cold water. 

Now what do you do? Well, we serve it with 
potatoes. Steamed, halved, pan-fried potatoes on a bed of 
winter lettuce. And turnips. And carrots. And cabbage. Or 
asa dip. Or as a salad dressing. And for a brilliant finishing 
touch toa soup. And on toast. And... 


Hunger buster 

I went camping a few weeks ago. Worked hard all 
day on the banks of the Murray River. Returned to camp at 
dusk to view my friend beginning a tomato pasta sauce that 
was obviously going to take several more hours. And I was 
very, very hungry. Obviously time for an appetiser. I got 
two smallish carrots per person and popped them in boiling 
water for about 2 minutes. Removed from the water, they 
were halved then roughly dried and shaken in a bag contain- 
ing my favourite curry spice mix of the moment — dusted, 
not coated. We then pan-fried them for a further minute or 
two on either side, using a little canola oil to cook the spice 
dust properly. Frying spices outdoors is a great nasal treat. 
The carrots weren’t bad either. 


Beans and brassica 

I follow a bit of cricket, it’s true, and I lost far too 
much sleep trying to follow the recent Caribbean Test series. 
However, I did start to think about West Indian food and 
what it might be. So I did a little research and found, not 


surprisingly, a great diversity in ingredients and styles from 
island toisland. Now, this put me ina little quandary because 
I had somewhat foolhardily promised some other cricket 
followers a quintessential West Indian meal. SoI made it up. 

For two people, soak a generous cup of each of the 
following dried beans overnight: broad bean; borlotti or 
blackeye; haricot or cannelini. Next day, drain off excess 
water. Coarsely chop one onion per person. Braise gently 
with alittle oil ina heavy casserole dish with one garlic clove 
and one centimetre of fresh ginger per person (minced) for 
half an hour or so, stirring occasionally. Now, add one 
teaspoon of powdered curry spice for each person — you 
know, the one you make yourself — and gently fry and stir 
it through the onions. 

Tip the soaked beans into the casserole dish with 
enough water to cover. Vegetable stock would be better, of 
course, but water with a good splash of soy sauce will do. A 
stick of fresh rosemary, three of oregano and five of thyme 
finishes the pot. Stir well, bring to the boil, cover and simmer 
gently until the beans are just done, adding a little more water 
as required. Strike a balance between the large broad bean 
and the small haricots — at least you get to taste and season 
along the way. 

When you’re happy with the ‘bite’ of the beans, place 
four or five broccoli and cauliflower ‘trees’ per person into 
the casserole. When I say ‘place’ I mean ‘plant’ as any good 
gardener would, leaving the heads above water. 

Five minutes maximum, covered, on a medium-low 
heat will be plenty to tenderise the brassicas. Serve straight 
from the pot and don’t forget the little slurry of extra liquid 
to moisten the, you guessed it, grain accompaniment. Rice, 
really. 

Offer a prize to the person who gets the rosemary 
stalk — maybe an extra piece of Raj halwah! 

Happy eating, 

Gary. 

If you wish to sample Gary’s cooking, drop into the Cosy 


Corner Café next time you are in Hepburn Springs in 
Victoria: Gary might even be working; not renovating. 


Which common “weed” could solve 
our environmental, economic and 
medical problems? 


Hemp, Lifeline to the Future is a fact-filled 314 page book which provides 
astounding answers to these important questions and more: 

. How many trees could be saved annually by general use of hemp paper? 

. For which illnesses and diseases has hemp been medically prescribed? 

. How many commonly used different products could be alternatively manufac- 

tured from hemp? (i) more than 50 (ii) more than 500 (ii) more than 5000 
. How do you build a light, strong weather-proof dwelling from hemp? 
. How can ordinary people promote the sane use of hemp in society? 


These vital issues, and many more, fully explained. Send $21.95 incl. postage 
(NZ orders add $3.00). Cheque/m.o. payable to The Australian Hempery 
PO Box 7030 Gold Coast Mail Centre Q 4217. Phone (07) 55 72 3565 
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Quilts made with love 
— not machines or chemicals 


Viki Sabo, her husband George and their seven children, live on an 80 acre farm an 
hour north-west of Melbourne on the Great Dividing Range. Here Viki runs her 
business making chemical-free quilts and pillows. 


by Judith Gray 


Trentham, Victoria. 


HE Sabos enjoy their country life 

style and are very much part of 

the local community, and Viki 
is well known around the district for her 
personal drive and achievements. She 
says that her involvement with the local 
LETS scheme is the secret to her pro- 
ductivity. George sometimes says: “Gar- \, 
den’s looking lovely.” “Yes dear,” says ®&. 
Viki (he doesn’t realise she’s been trading 
LETS points for garden work). “ak 

George has recently installed a wind genera- ~e 
tor, and along with their diesel generator, this gives them 
independence from the mains electricity grid. 

When the last of Viki’s children started school a 
couple of years ago, she had a moment of panic: “What am 
I going to do now?” she asked herself. After acuppa with her 
mother-in-law about the days when she and her mother made 
their own wool-filled quilts, ‘Vik Wool Products’ began. 
The business 
evolved from 
Viki’s hobby of 
working with 
wool. Using 
hand-carded 
wool and calico, 
Viki made a 
quilt for one of 
her children. 
Orders started to 
flow from fam- 
ily and friends. 


PUT YOUR 
FEET UP! 
... and warm to 
a Hot Drum 
You could have a slow 
combustion wood heater 
like one of these... 
Ready mades 
and kits 
Ring or send 45c 


stamp for free Now Viki is 
information on water sending quiltsall 

heating and fireplace aver Australia, 
conversions from... Viki 
HOT DRUM NEWS, Box 3 EG, makes a number 
Maleny 4552 (074) 942 496 of different 
FLAT TOP HEATING PO Box 272 | Productsinclud- 
Eaglehawk 3556 (054) 462 2090 | "8 pillows, 
underblankets, 
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quilts, tri-pillows, wool mulch, wool insulation, and 
the very special quillow. A quillow is a ruffle- 
edged pillow, which unfolds to form a quilt. 
Viki works in a beautiful light and airy 
studio, insulated with wool, which George 
built for her, overlooking rolling pad- 
docks of grazing sheep and with forest in 
the background. It is a wonderful 
SJ workplace and Viki’s business has ex- 
panded in the past two years so that now 
J she employs her friend, Sharon, part-time 
yy to work with her. Moving on from the 
W original hand-carding machine, Viki now has 
e the wool (downs wool) carded commercially, 
although she ensures that it is not chemically treated. 
“I wouldn’t want my children sleeping under chemi- 
cally-impregnated fibre, so I don’t allow this to be part of my 
product,” says Viki. 

Many people don’t realise that certain so-called ‘pure 
and natural’ wool products, including blankets, have been 
chemically-treated to protect them from moth attack. Even 
many products with the well-known wool symbol have been 
chemically treated. 

Once the wool has been carded, Viki begins making 
the quilts. The wool is overstitched between the layers of 
unbleached cotton calico to hold it in place, and because all 
Viki’s products are handmade, there is some variation in 
thickness and stitching. 

Viki believes that airing the quilts and pillows in 
sunlight is the best way to freshen them, which of course, is 
a moth deterrent anyway. 


° Viki’s quilts come in ‘light’, suitable for summer or 
tropics, ‘medium’, which is suitable for most parts of 
Australia, and ‘thick’, which looks suitable for mountain 
areas or even the Antarctic with little heating! The pillows 
are in four thicknesses and fit standard sized pillow cases. 

Prices for Viki’s 15 types of quilts range from $30 
fora light cot size, right up to thick king size quilts at $195, 
(all plus freight at Australia Post rates). The quillows are 
$80 (medium), $120 (large), or $150 (extra large). You can 
write to Viki at: Vik Wool Products, Daylesford Road, 
Little Hampton, Victoria, 3458; or phone (054) 241 287 or 
(015) 324 107. 


Jillaroo Farm Hints 


Edited by Jill Redwood 


Jillaroo Farm Hints — a regular presentation of bush skills and 
farm tips. All readers are welcome to contribute. If you have 
any hints up your sleeve that you inherited from Granny or 
developed yourself, send them to Jill Redwood, Editor, Jillaroo 
Farm Hints, RSD Goongerah, Victoria, 3888. 


Always sweetest 
on the other side 


of the fence? 

Feeding out hay 
can often lead to a lot of 
waste. Ifyou don’ thave 
acrib, smaller stock can L 
be fed by laying hay bis- =a 
cuits along the outside of a fence. This stops them trampling 
hay into the ground as they fight over who gets the sweetest. 
Animals at the bottom of the pecking order can usually 
manage a spot at either end of the row. 


Non-slip stringybark 

Stringybark slabs leftover from fencepost cutting not 
only make great walls —a la bark huts — but are an excellent 
non-slip covering for muddy pathways. 


Controlling scaly leg 

The old-timers’ solution for chooks with scaly leg 
(mites which live under their leg scales) is to mix equal 
quantities of sump oil and kero. Paint this on their legs and 
perches weekly. You can add a heaped tablespoon of 
sulphur to every cupful of the mix for extra potency. 


And from our readers... 


Hose the handle 

Wood splitting time, and those broken handles! The 
best item to use at the base of your handle to absorb the shock 
and breakage of bad aiming, is a car’s radiator hose. The 
nylon webbing inside the rubber keeps it together and it lasts 
along time. One radiator hose gives you two handle covers. 
Cut them to fit with a hacksaw. If you haven’t one laying 
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around, the local garage should 
be able to give you one free. 

— M and P 

Russelbuber, Geelong, Victoria. 


Keep the calves in 
How to stop a calf climbing through a fence. Fix a 
length of wood — rectangular is best — about the thickness 
of your forearm vertically to its neck with an old, thick 
leather belt or other leather strap to hold itin place. Make it 
firm but not too tight. It will have to stay on for a few 

months. 

(Name supplied) 


Dogs who kill chooks 
I once had a dog who killed one of my chooks. 
I hung the dead chook around the dog’s neck and tied 
the dog up. Throughout the day I reprimanded him. He 
never killed another of my chooks, though he did come home 
with a chook he’d killed elsewhere. 
— Ken Connell, East Gosford, NSW. 


(I tried that with a dog of mine once. An hour later I found 
only the legs tied to the collar and very satisfied looking dog! 
— Jill) 


Thanks to these readers for sending us their ideas - more are 
always welcome. 
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ARLY in the year I had a call from Harry. Now 
E Harry is a wonderful man who I had met a few years 

ago. He has a keen and active interest in theosophy. 
Anyway he rang me out of the blue and wanted to introduce 
me, over the phone, to a man called Graham Falvey, which 
he did. Graham was travelling (hitchhiking) around -Aus- 
tralia showing a film about the Kogi people of Columbia, 
South America, to raise peoples’ awareness of their message 
to the world as well as stimulating interest in the Tairona 
Heritage Trust, for which Graham was a trustee. We had an 
interesting conversation and agreed to meet in the future if 
it became possible. 

The short of it was, late at night a few weeks later 
Graham rang from Gundagai while travelling the Hume 
Highway. So we collected him and whisked him off to 
“Weeroona’, where, in between plying him with food, we 
extracted the story surrounding the videotape of the Kogi, 
which he carries with the sole purpose of showing as many 
people as possible. Sounded fantastic, so late the next day 
we rang around and by 7:30 that evening we had 20 people 
sitting/milling in our loungeroom. Not a bad effort for a 
community the size of Walwa, especially considering the 
somewhat off-beat gist of the movie we were about to watch. 


A great mix 

Quite a varied selection of people were there — many 
had not met, some we had not even met — from vets to 
retired farmers to artists and electricians. A great mix. It was 
a great idea, one I’d suggest for anyone to follow up. Take 
a hard-to-get videotape featuring a theme of ancient wisdom 
in a current world (or any similar concept) then ring around 
for half a day. Whoever shows up will enjoy the experience 
and quite possibly many other contacts will be made and 
acquaintances formed. 

Now, the videotape. I know I have mentioned this 
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= Lizard tracks a>; 


Don O'Connor — shearer, tipi builder, raconteur, and now 
(R regular Earth Garden columnist. Where will it all end for 
y the wild and woolly wit from ‘Weeroona’? 


The Kogi People’s 
‘Message to the World’ 


The Kogis live high on their mountain in 
Columbia, South America. They were forced farther 
up the slopes as the modern world encroached into 

their lives. Now, after centuries of isolation, the 


is returning to their lives and their environment. 


before, but only in passing and knowing that many people 
will never get to see it and share its message, I am going to 
tell some of its content. 


Forced to retreat 

The Kogi live on a large mountain in Colombia, the 
Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta. They are the descendants of 
the Tairona culture, a culture that co-existed with the Span- 
ish invaders for 75 years. Then, in 1600, after a terrible 
attack on them, they were forced to retreat higher up their 
mountain. Colombian farmers gradually pushed them higher 
and higher, forcing them to leave behind major cities con- 
taining the graves of their ancestors. Until recently these 
graves were being openly plundered for artefacts of pottery 
or, very rarely, gold. We should remember that it is only the 
purchasers of these relics that actually give them monetary 
‘worth’ and thus create this obnoxious workforce — the 
graverobbers. 

The Kogi were forced so high that some of their 
staple foods could not be grown because of altitude. High up 
on the mountain the Kogi maintained their isolation for four 
centuries. Finally the Mámas (the priests) accepted a request 
by film maker, Alan Ereira, to talk about making a film. 
They had decided that it was time to take their message to the 
rest of the world — the ‘younger brother’. (Amazingly, the 
Kogi grasped the concept of making a film after an hour’s 
description of it. After some divining and discussion over- 
night they described all the sequences they wanted in the 
film — and even insisted on having a contract written up, 
including clauses that protected the film from being aired in 
any cut form by other television companies. The depth of 
understanding of the Mamas was astounding.) 


The ‘Heart of the World’ 
The story started with their creation myth. 


The first thing was ‘The IE 
Mother’, water spirit, Aluna. Their 
expression for Aluna: “The 
Mother was memory and pos- 
sibility” — what a won- 
derful phrase. Human be- 
ings (‘the older brothers’) 
were created and their 
function was to look after 
the world. This concept in 
their philosophy is of great 
importance to us. Human 
beings are not regarded as 
some blight on the world. The world needs human beings, 
the Mother needs people. When we relate to the nature of the 
world and its ecological problems, we sometimes see our- 
selves as the problem. The Kogi say that it is how we behave 
that is the problem. In reality, we are the solution. 

‘The Heart of the World’ is how they see their place 
— an extraordinary place which physically is a model of the 
whole planet. All ecological zones exist there between the 
sea and mountain top. (The Sierra is not a mountain but a 
massif, a free-floating tectonic plate, not connected to the 
Andes and surrounded by three rift valleys.) It is also 
virtually the ‘middle’ of the world — it is just a few miles 
north of the equator, and so has a 12-hour day and 12-hour 
night. At the height of the Tairona culture the region had 
connections with both the Pacific and Atlantic oceans. 

The Kogi’s story continues that after the human 
beings was the creation of ‘the younger brother’. In this 
physical paradise the younger brother was deemed too 
dangerous to remain, and so was ‘given knowledge of 
machinery’ and sent away. Their story says that one day the 
younger brother would return to the Sierra. And when he has 
fully returned, created havoc and taken over the whole area, 
to the very peaks, then the end of the world will come. 


Kogi symbol 


Nothing is inevitable 

However to the Kogi nothing is inevitable. This is 
not inevitable prophecy, because the world of Aluna is made 
of “memory and possibility”. Thus all things are possible. 
Fantastic! 

They see the life force as chaotic, that is why human 
beings are necessary. They are the gardener/caretakers of 
the world. We balance the world not only physically, but, as 
with the Mamas, mentally as well. Everything that occurs 
tends to throw the life force out of balance, and so changes 
must occur to achieve new balances so there is harmony 
between the energies which make the world and the energies 
which make things grow. 

Human beings themselves can be sources and major 
points of spiritual and psychic harmony. The Kogi answer 
to “How are you?” is “I am well-seated”. In other words, “I 
am in a state of harmony, of being where I should be, where 
everything is in balance between me and the world”. We 
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must pay for everything: air for breath; 

water for growth/life; soil for pottery — 

all these must be paid for to retain the 
balance. 


Message to the 
, younger brother 

The reason the Kogi are 
sending their message is to tell 
A of the terrifying urgency of an 
ecological situation, that eve- 
ryone should look after their 
own land. Everything else about 
their way of life, their understanding of the world, and soon, 
is secondary to this message. 

The aspect of the ecology that is frightening the Kogi 
is occurring in the high peaks. The glaciers there are 
receding and the little plants, lichens and suchlike are dying 
through lack of water. As the Kogi see water as the source 
of life it is obvious to them that if the water does not fall at 
the top of the Sierra then all things below will suffer from the 
lack of it and will die. They know that this is due to 
disharmony in the world, not just in their land. They also 
know that the rest of the world will be experiencing new 
diseases due to this disharmony. The diseases are simply a 
product of this state of being. 


Sos WATERLESS 
TOILETS 


mous optimism. 
Approved by Health Commissions and the E.P.A. 


Nothing in their 
world view is in- 

USES NO WATER 
OR CHEMICALS 


evitable and 
there are a 
number of sto- 
ries about what 
DOMESTIC 
MODEL 
NOW 
AVAILABLE 


happens in the 
future, the best 
version being 
that the ‘younger 
brother’ returns 
to help the ‘elder 
brother’. They 
recognise the 
value of the 
knowledge, real 
knowledge 
given to the 
“younger bro- 
ther’, knowl- 
edge that they do 
not have. They 
are saying: 
“Younger 
brother could 
you help us?” 


CALL (03) 557 6943 


~ Please send more information ~ 


CLIVUS MULTRUM (AUST) PTY. LTD. 
P.O. BOX 20, BENTLEIGH, VIC. 3204 
COMPOSTING TOILET SYSTEMS 
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The ‘younger brother’ could help the “elder brother’ do his 
work because they are at a point where the ‘elder brother’ 
cannot work any more. 


Positive changes 

Film maker, Alan Eriera, was invited to revisit the 
Kogi in October 1992. Many positive changes had taken 
place. Kogi land was being reclaimed from Colombian 
farmers (with the Tairona Heritage Trust contributing money 
for this cause). A new frontier town was being established 
on foundations laid down on a thousand-year-old Tairona 
city — the Lost City. 

So many remarkable things were happening but one 
shining example that gives light to the future vision was this. 
The film group met the man who was the original discoverer 
of the Lost City. He is now a mountain guide, and takes 
travellers up to the peaks of the Sierras from the southern 
slopes. Business that year (1992) had been disastrous. Snow 
had returned to the peaks; the glaciers had grown for the first 
time in his lifetime, there were dangerous avalanches. Some- 
thing had changed, and it was no longer possible to climb the 
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mountain. These changes coincided with the return of land 
to its Kogi caretakers — now they are coming down the 
mountain and there’s change at the top, for the good of all. 


Re-afforestation the Kogi way 

As the Kogis see it: “Caring for the land requires 
emotional re-afforestation, then spiritual re-afforestation 
and finally material re-afforestation.” Firstly the Kogi 
Mamas focus their meditative energies on the land to be re- 
afforested. This can take up to six hours of non-movement, 
until they achieve a ‘mental re-afforestation’. Then comes 
a spiritual re-afforestation that consists of planting the land 
with the correct stones. Different kinds of special stones are 
used to revitalise the land. After the energies have been 
balanced in this way then the trees can be planted success- 
fully (material re-afforestation). Some people have seen this 
need in Australia’s efforts at land restoration. There is a 
growing realisation that not just the physical Earth has to be 
healed but the fabric of the land and that which it supports has 
to be repaired as well. 

On most pieces of cleared land there is still spiritual 
debris of the death of the forest and its inhabitants. 

The honouring of these ancestor people is an 
important process in the healing of the land. This 
will enable/encourage the plant spirits to join with 
you as they will have recognised your intent through 
your prayer. With these elements assisting the 
healing process not only will the trees grow better 
but they will grow with purpose and energy condu- 
cive to all. 

To the Kogi and many other native-living 
people the idea of paying for everything we receive 
is not questioned, it is a fundamental principle of 
life. Payment takes many forms and is given at 
many levels by these people but for us a simple and 
beautiful start can be Grace, or a food prayer. 

Grace is a simple statement of thanksgiving, 
particularly regarding food. It allows us to thank 
all those beings and energies that have contributed 
to the provision of our meal. Animals, plants and 
minerals give their lives for us in all meals while 
water, fire, air and earth contribute as well. 

An acknowledgment of their assistance does 
as much for our state of health as does careful 
scrutiny of packaging labels — life is not only 
about amino acids and carbohydrates, calories and 
fat, but about a life force that is inherent in good 
food. This life force is beautifully enhanced when 
we recognise it as a gift, not a right. 


= In conjunction with 
=- == * NSW Agriculture 


* Correspondence regarding the work of the 
Tairona Heritage Trust can be directed to 
Graham Falvey at: The Tairona Heritage Trust, 
Chisholm House, Roberton near Hawick, 
Roxburgh, Scotland, UK, TD9 7PH. 


Little Indulgences From Earth Garden — see page 104 to order 


Woodworking for 
Idiots Like Me 
Brand new 194 page, 
large format paper- 
back from well- 
known Earth Garden 

writer, Bob Rich. 
Sixty woodworking 
projects and hun- 
dredsof practical tips. 
$19.95 plus postage 
from Earth Garden. 
See page 104 to order. 


GROWING 


FRUIT & HERBS 


ORGANICALLY 


a5 p hy Step tu Gre ving 


eLic Sinnamons , 


Woodworking for 
++ Idiots Like Me 


Dr Bob Rich’s personal account of his 
transformation from fursbler to fixer 
YOU CAN DO IT 100! 


Growing Fruit & 
Herbs Organically 


Earth Garden's popular 
writer, Liz Sinnamon, has 
written this 150 page, large 
format paperback in her 
down to earth style. Each 


herb and fruit is listed indi- 


vidually with Australia-wide 
growing information. Pub- 
lished by Lothian. 

$19.95 plus postage from 
Earth Garden. See page 104 
to order. 


Comfortable, unbleached, 100% cot- 
ton T-shirts, with the EG logo (the 1577 
woodcut) and banner printed in dark 
green. Availablein small (16), medium 
(20) and large (24), and now in extra 
large (28). $15.00 plus postage. 


Earth Garden 


bib & brace overalls 


100% cotton, Australian-made, dark green, bib & 
brace overalls. Attractively embroidered in gold 
cotton thread with Earth Garden’s distinctive ‘little 
digger’ logo and the EG banner. The perfect 
present or work clothes for any Earth Gardener. 
Four sizes: small (77), medium (87), large (97) or 
extra large (107). Please choose size carefully! 
Calculating your size (cm): 
To fit Inleg 


$42.95 plus postage. See page 104 to order. 


RETURN TO THE TRIB 


ALL PLACES 


A Tour of CANADA 
August 2nd - August 22nd, 1995 
To attend the SPIRITUAL UNITY OF THE WORLD gathering at the native village of 

Tagish in the YUKON. Hosted by the Tlingit and Haida nations, the gathering honours 
traditional indigenous wisdom and is a non-political, non-religious and non-profit making 
event. 

Starting with a ferry trip travelling the Alaska Marine Highway from Bellingham, WA, to 
Skagway, AK, we will attend the gathering at Tagish (approx 50 miles from Whitehorse, Yukon). 
Following the gathering (5 days) we will undertake a camping journey through the Yukon and 
Alaska, ending in Anchorage. This will provide opportunities to see whales, orcas, bears, moose 
and other exciting animals as well as experiencing the majesty of the Alaska Range with its 
magnificent snow capped peaks. Included will be a stopover and visit to the Medicine Wheel 
at Tanacross, AK. i 

The tour is for people who want to experience a different way of living, of 
connecting with mother Earth, of finding their own innate wisdom and of sharing 
in the wisdom of the elders. This gathering is for participants, not spectators. 

It is anticipated that we will be travelling with an Aboriginal elder.Approximate 
cost of $4,500 includes all air fares, all ground travel and ferry trip, all food at the 
gathering, all breakfasts, all camping ground fees, and all views. Tour guides: Marijana f 
Southern and Don O'Connor of ‘Good Medicine Tipis’ of Walwa. For more details 
phone (O60) 371 366, or write to ‘Weeroona’, Guys Forest, Victoria, 3709. 


NEARLY FILLED 


e Earth People Write 
continued from page 7 


Information swapping 
Dear Alan, 

From time to time we buy your 
magazine and enjoy it immensely. Mind 
you, it takes me months to wend my way 
from cover to cover, with so many things to 
do. Andrew and I, together with our two 
young sons, have three acres on which we 
are building our mudbrick home. We have 
almost completed stage one of the house 
which will give us two bedrooms, combina- 
tion laundry and bathroom, kitchen, lounge 
and dining room and of course, the most 
important room in the new house, the loo. 
The small house that we have lived in for the 
past five years has an outside loo and it is an 
absolute pain in the middle of winter having 
to rug up for the trip, and in summer the 
mozzies have a field day. 

Weare interested in using our small 
acreage not only for living on but as an 
income earning venture. We are looking at 
herb farming but we are open to suggestions 
if anyone has any to offer? We would be 
keen to hear from anyone who has similar 
interests and to swap information on 
mudbrick building, farming small acreages, 
folk art and cottage crafts. We will answer 
any letters that we are lucky enough to 
receive. Thank you again for your wonder- 
ful magazine. 

Joanne and Andrew Mackie, 22 
Thompson’s Road, Moe, Victoria, 3825. 


Sterilising home brew equipment 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Can someone advise me what to use 
for sterilising home brew equipment? 
Metabisulphite, apart from being expen- 
sive, is hardly ever on the shop shelf. Ordi- 
nary household bleach works well, but isn’t 
it derived from chlorine? Also, after sum- 
mer we will have chilli seeds available for 
anyone local. 

Rhonita & Burt Nota, 7 Lyndon Cres, 
Traralgon, Victoria, 3844. 


Worming your soil 
Dear Alan and all, 

I am renewing my subscription and 
I thought you may like this anecdote about 
earthworms. 

A friend of a friend was an enthu- 
siastic gardener, much addicted to worms to 
enrich his soil. He had a proven recipe, one 
he had followed for many years with great 
success. Many of the ingredients were a 
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secret but the one essential was a quantity of 
horse manure. Cow, sheep, chicken or even 
zoo poo was no good. It had to be horse 
manure and the fresher the better. A local 
stable owner supplied him with as much as 
necessary and any surplus was composted 
for the vegie patch. 

The friend wanted a new batch of 
earthworms so he picked up all the necessi- 
ties, including the horse manure, very, very 
fresh. He made up the recipe and added a 
good quantity of earthworms. The next day 
he was extremely distressed to find that a 
large number of worms were dead. A day 
later he couldn’t find any worms left alive. 
He just couldn’t understand this. Then he 
mentioned it to the supplier of the manure 
who blithely told him that he had given all 
the horses a worm treatment only the day 
before and this must have been the reason. A 
true story or an old chestnut? All the best. 
Stephanie White, Yokine, WA. 


Seeds of change 
To dear Alan, Judith and Greg, 

Thank you so much for such an 
inspiring magazine. My boyfriend and I 
have been relishing it, since re-discovering 
it recently. I had seen my mother’s copies 
from years ago but hadn’t realised it was still 
being produced. So it’s continuing to in- 
spire across the generations! It has actually 
changed our lives because we’ve just had a 
baby and we read in EG 89 (in Earth People 
Write) about the book by Jean Liedloff, The 
Continuum Concept, about bringing up chil- 
dren ‘the continuum way’ — naturally and 
lovingly, or however you want to define it! 
It is a great book and affirmed our deeper 
feelings on how we want to be as parents. It 
has also led us on to another wonderful and 
helpful book: Three In the Bed, by Deborah 
Jackson. So thank you, because the seed of 
change was with EG, like a catalyst! 

Sally McKern, Newtown, NSW. 


Native plants feed wild birds 
Dear EG, 

Iread a friend’s copy of your maga- 
zine and was generally impressed by its 
comprehensive amount of straightforward 
advice, yet Jackie French’s article Season by 
Season (EG 90) was quite shocking in its 
disregard for natural ecological principles. 
For example, feeding wild birds will in- 
crease the population of a few select species 
such as lorikeets and cockatoos and these 
birds will then go on to displace the nesting 
sites of less adaptive species. I have wit- 
nessed this happening in my work as a bush 
regenerator, and as many ‘Earth gardens’ 


seem likely to be established near natural 
bushland, this point seemed worth mention- 
ing. If an organic gardener wishes to attract 
wild birds to their garden, do nothing more 
than plant indigenous native plants of a 
variety of species. Enjoy the plants and 
enjoy the birds! Thank you. 

Chris Dewhurst, Annandale, NSW. 


Hippies? Who...? 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Thank you to the people who re- 
sponded to my last letter and apologies for 
not getting around to replying to everyone. 
Thanks for the brilliant ‘Tomato Book’, 
which I had to buy for my husband who 
adores tomatoes. No longer do we buy 
overpriced, tasteless tomatoes, because they 
are easy to grow, even during the scorching 
hot summer. We don’t have trouble getting 
our young daughter to eat vegetables — she 
happily steals them fresh from the vegie 
patch. 

One of the great ways to lead people 
to aGreener lifestyle, when you have tried to 
explain to them rationally and failed, is to 
lead by example. When we moved to our 
quarter acre, the neighbours looked shocked 
because we neglected the lawn, and thought 
we were not the full quid when we talked 
about growing our own food. Now we get 
people praising us for our garden, as well as 
the tasty products which come from it. In 
fact, I think we’ve even managed to convert 
two people, who used to equate Greenies 
with ‘dope-smoking, dole-bludging hippies’. 
Love and peace. 

Angela, Peter and Phaedra Gurton, 
Rivervale, WA. 


City life plus chickens? 
Dear Earth Garden Creators, 
We find your magazine a wonder- 


_ ful, spiritually uplifting, personally moti- 


vating, beautifully honest insight into an 
alternative to living in our consumerist, 
stressful city. Your contributors show that 
there are still caring, Earth-loving, spiritu- 
ally alive people who have carved an alter- 
native path that’s clearly illuminated so oth- 
ers, like ourselves, can follow. 

We have lived here for one year, and 
have planted about 20 trees, mostly natives, 
on our small block. Our herb garden con- 
tains coriander, oregano, dill, borage, mint, 
parsley, mustard and chives. We have also 
planted lemon, grapefruit, tangelo and or- 
ange trees. On the vegetable front we have 
tomatoes, eggplant, capsicum, and corn. Our 
yield has been reasonable and is improving. 
We both spend three hours a week on our 


garden, and I’m sure our yield would in- 
crease if we could give our garden more 
time. Our house needed much care when we 
bought it. Articles in EG 85 about the 
alternatives to rainforest timbers, prompted 
us to scour the city for secondhand timber. 
I’m surprised how much people throw away. 
Yet this wastefulness is supplying us with 
free timber (I’m mindful of any which has 
termite damage or is chemically treated) and 
the house is coming on well. 

Our love of the Earth and soil drew 
us to an organisation called Easy Care Gar- 
dening, which helps older members of our 
community with low maintenance, inten- 
sive gardens, so they can still be surrounded 
by the gardens they love, and help to keep 
them out of nursing homes. Each month we 
help aspritely lady of 82 to make her garden 
more easily managed. She tells us stories 
about her rich life while serving us the most 
wonderful tea and scones. We both come 
away happy to have shared her space. 

We would like to have ts chickens 
or bantams to provide us with eggs, but we 
are concerned that our female red cattle dog, 
Elle-woi, might find them a potential meal. 
We are at a loss to work out safety for these 
chickens, so any suggestions would be ap- 
preciated. 

Honor and Phillip Mandalidis, PO Box 
163, Pyrmont, NSW, 2009. 


Mulch and millipedes 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

To M Galloway of Paddington, 
why not market the lawn clippings as mulch 
suitable for roof gardens and outdoor pot 
plants? Many unit and flat-dwellers have no 
option but to grow plants in tubs and pots. 
The direct Aussie sun plus heat radiated 
from concrete surrounds can stress rooftop 
gardens and pot plants. I once knew a 
caretaker who lived in a rooftop unit — he 
was always after dirt or mulch material for 
his pots. 

Heather from Dandenong: | live 
next to a semi-rainforest and it just hap- 
pened to be a funnel web spider and leech 
area. Last year some brush turkeys nested 
nearby. What scratching scavengers they 
are. I donot know if they ate the funnel webs 
and leeches but they are gone. I encourage 
the turkeys by feeding them, then I put ina 
young plant. I put bricks around it for a 
while, as the turkeys are attracted to the soft 
soil and scratch into it for worms. Perhaps 
bantams or ducks may help with your milli- 
pedes, although millipedes emit a gas which 
makes them unpalatable to frogs and birds. 

To Cindy and John (Lowood 


EARTH PEOPLE WRITE 
Queensland): fertile soil has five ingredi- 
ents — air, water, minerals, vegetable mat- 
ter and bacteria (to convert vegetable matter 
to plant food). If soil contains these five 
ingredients in balance, the soil will also 
contain earthworms. The best quality, fer- 
tile soil should have eight to ten earthworms 
in each spadeful. 

Bravo Mrs Cope and supporters of 
Wombat Forest. Multinationals are experts 
at diversion, emphasising job creation when 
the relevant issue is conservation and future 
care for the planet for our children and other 
living creatures. 

Keep up the good work, Alan. Ilove 
this magazine. 

K Connell, East Gosford, NSW. 


Dandelion tea 
Dear EG, 

Would you or any of your readers 
have any information on growing dandeli- 
ons to make herbal tea and getting some 
seed? I’dalso like some information on how 
to process the root to make herbal tea. Any 
information would be greatly appreciated. 
Elsie Carter, Post Office, Adelaide River, 
Northern Territory. 


Dear Elsie, 

An article in EG 33 on dandelions 
includes arecipe for making dandelion ‘cof- 
fee’ using the roots. — Greg 


Suburban dream 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I have just purchased my second 
Earth Garden magazine (EG 89) and was 
inspired to write. You have comforted me 
greatly, just knowing and being able to com- 
municate with, fellow concerned and caring 
‘would be’ environmentalists. I care for the 
planet in every way I can in my own sur- 
roundings, but was beginning to wonder if I 
was the only one. None of my friends (bar 
one, who lives a distance from me) seems to 
share my concerns, and they seem happy to 
exist in this greedy and wasteful society. 

We are existing (surviving only) in 
a three bedroom house in suburbia. We use 
wasteful electrical appliances, and water 
services and pay dearly for them. We don’t 
have the finances to change our situation 
(we are tied down to a struggling business), 
so we have to grin and bear things. 

My contribution to the bettering of 
the environment is my organically-run gar- 
den (both ornamental and vegie) and my 
chemical-free home. I buy organically- 
grown food where possible and grow as 
muchas I can. I would love some chooks in 


the backyard but council restrictions won’t 
allow this. I have three children, in whom I 
try to instil the importance of caring for the 
environment. Weare also vegetarians, which 
I think is an important environmental contri- 
bution. 

My dream is to acquire a little land 
(half an acre will do) on which to build a 
small, environmentally-friendly home, abig 
vegie patch out the back and have chooks 
running everywhere. My aim is to achieve 
this while my children are still young enough 
to develop a similar Earth-loving attitude to 
my own. Here’s hoping! 

Thank you for a great magazine. I 
can tell by the reader contributions that 
others feel as I do. 

Heather Taylor, Arundel, Queensland. 


Earth ram required 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Since moving to the bush two years 
ago my wife and I have been trying to settle 
on good materials to build our house. We 
have looked at straw, rammed earth and 
mudbrick. We received some back copies 
from you, including EG 5 which showed a 
Cinva Ram. Could you or any of your 
readers tell me if they are still available and 
or if anyone has one for sale or knows the 
whereabouts of one I could refurbish? 

Love your magazine. 

Warren and Lyn Oakes, ‘Lynden Green’, 
Tugalong Rd, Canyonleigh, NSW, 2577. 


Dear Warren and Lyn, 

Going Solar in Melbourne stocks 
the Dalrec mudbrick press (similar to the 
Cinva Ram, I think). I found one advertised 
in the trading post for $65, lucky me —they 
cost around $600 new. — Karen 


Fruitarian network 
Dear Earth Garden, 

In Earth People Write in EG 90, 
Kathy Eichholz, wanted to contact 
fruitarians. A network exists for people 
who'd like to know more about the fruitarian 
lifestyle and the abundant health and energy 
that accompanies it. The purpose of the 
Fruitarian Raw Food Network is to provide 
help and support for anyone wishing to 
change over to a fruit, raw food diet. The 
Network produces a quarterly newsletter 
dealing with social issues, diet, recom- 
mended books and contacts. It reaches out 
to 13 countries. Contact the address below. 
Co-ordinator, Rene Beresford, at: The 
Fruitarian Raw Food Network, PO Box 
293, Trinity Beach, Queensland, 4879. 
Phone (070) 510 484. 
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LOTHIAN 
SUCCESSFUL ORGANIC GARDENING | 


Lothian Successful Organic 
Gardening — Herbs 
by Patricia Michalak 
(edited by Cheryl Maddocks) 
Published by Lothian 
Available from Earth Garden 
(see page 104 to order) 
$29.95 


This A4 size, hardcover book offers 
spectacular photographs and drawings 
along with concise and practical text. If 
you are not growing herbs already or if 
you wish to expand, this book takes you 
from understanding your garden through 
to the cultivation of herbs. 

Originally published in America, 
this Australian edition has been edited 
by Cheryl Maddocks (with EG co- 
founder Keith Smith as organic consult- 
ant) and there is no doubt it is very 
‘Australia friendly’. 
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I found the chapter on ‘Learning 
about lifecycles of herbs’ fantastic. It is 
by learning about lifecycles of plants 
and where they originate that we know 
where to plant them. Herbs can be 
annual, biennial, perennial (herbaceous 
or woody). Planting possibilities are 
endless, however, with such understand- 
ing we will know when to plant, harvest 
and cull. Although this book is very 
much a gardener’s and cook’s guide, it 
doesn’t leave out the medicinal and 
craft possibilities which herbs give us. It 
has some excellent quick-to-use and 
easy-to-comprehend guides, such asan 
alphabetical plant guide and a marvel- 
lous species chart showing growing con- 
ditions and uses. Cheryl Maddocks 
hasn’t forgotten the New Zealand reader. 
Maps of climatic regions are given for 
both Australia and New Zealand. Allin 
all, I think that this is the herb book I 
have been waiting for. 


Small Farming for Pleasure 
and Profit i 
by Jennifer Wilkinson 
Published by Viking 
$19.95 


This is the book for all those dreamers 
who yearn for the idyllic rural life, but 
can’t imagine turning their backs on a 
weekly pay packet. The material is 
divided into two parts, beginning with 
the sound business advice of choosing 
your venture, buying the land, finding 
markets, day to day workings, keeping 
records, and, importantly, describing 
the lifestyle that’s not a job. (After all, 
isn’t that what we should be seeking?) 

The second part of the book is 


perhaps the more inspiring: how other 
people have done it. Jennifer looks at 
case studies, how others have started 
with a small idea, lots of focus and hard 
work to develop viable businesses. Of- 
ten when people refer to alternative 


- farming, I imagine more alpacas or emus 


— not so with this book. Try, cannabis 
for paper, angora rabbits, mussel farm- 
ing, willow for cricket bats, or pepper- 
mint, just to name a few. There are 50 
stories here that would make any EG 
reader dream about turning their par- 
ticular hobby into a profitable concern, 
along with the lifestyle of their choice. 


Bamboo Basics 
by Donny Corben 
Published by Donny Corben 
333 Richmond Hill Rd, 
Richmond Hill, NSW, 2480 
$12 


This is a book that proves a publication 
doesn't have to be big and glossy to be 
important. I’m sure there are many EG 
readers aiming for an owner-built dwell- 
ing that will make use of the valuable 
information contained in this booklet. 
Growing, harvesting and curing 
are all discussed: an excellent prepara- 
tion for the detailed building methods 
shown. Bamboois presented here asan 
alternative to conventional building ma- 
terial, and as more people accept bam- 
boo building, the pressure on native 
hardwood forests will be reduced. 
Donnyalso suggests that it is possible for 
Australia to grow bamboo for paper and 
timber, not to mention bamboo ply- 
wood. Well done, Donny, for offering 
an end to the ‘Bamboo Dark Ages’. 


Herbal Health 
by Brenda Little 
Published by Lothian 
$19.95 


Using herbal remedies encourages us to 
take a wholistic approach to good health, 
looking for the cause rather than the 
effect. Herbal Health is a simple look at 
remedies for common ailments. It is 
beautifully presented within a hard cover. 
Next to the text on each herb is a de- 
tailed photograph. A brief history and 
the applications of 25 herbs are de- 
scribed, along with reference to any 
necessary cautions. 

Simple home preparations are 
given including drying, storing and tinc- 
ture making. As the index is very thor- 
ough it is easy to look up the relevant 
herb for a disorder — for example, 
headache is listed under four herbs: 
meadowsweet, mint, rosemary and 
vervain. Easy to use, this book would 
make an ideal gift for any herb lover. 


From Seeds to Leaves 
by Doug and Robin Stewart 
Published by Agmedia 
(Victoria) 
$24.95 


Doug and Robin Stewart have a long 
association with growing native plants, 
both as farmers and through the 
Landcare movement. Restoration of 
degraded land and flora conservation 
may depend on the carefully compiled 
and accurate information in this book. 
At $24.95 itis a bargain! It is suitable for 
use all around Australia and is fascinat- 
ing reading — “All you need to know” 
is no overstatement. 

Propagating seeds from plants 
in your local area is perhaps the best 
way to ensure you are growing the most 
appropriate species. This book is an 
excellent guide, starting at germination, 
and taking the reader right through to 
planting out. There are easy-to-use 
reference tables, information on the 
best sowing times, details on the equip- 
ment used for growing seed, recipes for 
potting mix and management tech- 
niques to make sure your native seed- 
lings thrive. You'll also find helpful 
advice on growing trees from tube stock, 
direct seeding, transplanting and plant- 
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ing out trees, preserving endangered 
species and planting fire resistant plants 
to help protect property during bushfires. 


The Straw Bale House 
by A Steen, B Steen and D 
Bainbridge 
$45 plus postage 
(see page 104 for details to 
order your copy) 
A house made of straw? Sounds like a 
twist on the nursery story ‘Three little 
pigs’. However the concept is possible 
and is in fact a very old building practice 
that dates back to the late 1800s. Early 
settlers in North America first thought of 


INTERESTING AND 
UNUSUAL BOOKS 
FOR SALE 
Wecarry a large range of interest- 
ing and unusual books with spe- 
cial emphasis on Self-sufficiency, 
Small Farming Guides, Alterna- 
tive Lifestyles, Environmental is- 
sues, Crafts, Health and Food, 
How-to-do-it and Do-it-yourself 
manuals and all types of informa- 
tion books. Price lists free. Just 
drop us a note to Dept EG. 
THE BOOK CONNECTION 
1 Sterling Street, Dubbo, 


NSW, 2830. _ 


using bales as oversized bricks. Con- 
structed in areas where timberwas poor, 
many of the early buildings still stand. 

An impressive production, this 
book presents excellent photographs 
and diagrams to illustrate the incredible 
possibilities that building with straw 
holds. Once rendered, the appearance 
is one of earthy beauty and durability is 
no problem. The Straw Bale House 
leads you through all aspects of build- 
ing. Foundations, floors, window and 
doors as well as roofs are all studied in 
detail. 

For more details of this well pre- 
sented book turn to page 18 where we 
feature an extract. 


Essential Oils 
by Kim Fletcher 
Published by Viking 
$18.95 


Essential oils have been a part of human 
life for thousands of years. Much of 
early trade was based on the exchange 
of spices and aromatic resins. Fragrant 
oils were very much a part of domestic 
and religious life. Essential oils still play 
a huge role in our lives, from personal 
use to industrial applications. 

Kim Fletcher looks at what oils 
are, extraction methods to use at home 
as wellas how to use oils. Whether your 
interest is craft or medicinal, this book 
shows many possibilities. It is important 
to understand the potency of essential 
oils. It would be foolish to assume that 
because essential oils are natural they 
are not dangerous. In the medical chap- 
ter, Kim is careful to explain dangers 
and pitfalls. I recommend this book as 
an excellent practical guide for those 
who really want to understand the use 
of essential oils. 


The following are other good looking 
publications Earth Garden has received 
recently: 

Growing Avocados in Melbourne by 
Maurie Branton, published by Agmedia 
(Victoria), $9.95. 

Herbal Teas by Brenda Little, pub- 
lished by Lothian, $19.95. 

Successful Organic gardening -— 
Vegetables by Pat Michalak, published 
by Lothian, $19.95. 
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Unclassifieds are 40 cents per word prepaid. The deadline for the September issue is 1 August. 


THE HOMEBUILT DYNAMO (construction plans). Brushless elec- 
tric generator, 1,000 watt DC at740 rpm. A$85 post paid airmail from 
Al Forbes, Box 3919-EG, Auckland, New Zealand. Phone 0011-649- 
818-8967 anytime. Philips Ferroxdure rotor magnets (3,700 gauss) kit. 
Now available cut to size and magnetised. 


GOOD MEDICINE TIPIS. Tipis made to order by experienced and 
caring builder. Covers, lining, ozans, poles. Phone or write for 
catalogue to Don O'Connor, ‘Weeroona’, Guy’s Forest, Victoria, 3709 
or phone (060) 371 366. 


HOME STONE FLOUR MILLS. Mill your own stoneground whole- 
meal flour for cakes and bread at home with a Retsel Little Ark Stone 
Flour Mill. Endorsed by the Housewives’ Association. Write for 
catalogue to: Retsel Distributors, PO Box 712, Dandenong, Victoria, 
3175, enclosing three postage stamps, or telephone (03) 795 2725. 
Distributor enquiries welcome. 


EARTHWORMS. The ‘Speedy Breeuer Compost Worm’ revolution- 
ises your compost and transforms your garden. Just $15 per 1,000 
worms. Price includes postage Australia wide and pamphlet on 
worm care. Wormborough Farm, PO Box 794, Taree, NSW, 2430. 
Phone (065) 539 633. 


HOMEPLANS. 90 plans for handcrafted homes of mudbrick, rammed 
earth, stoneand pole frame construction. Mail $58 (postage included) 
for “The Earth Builders Construction Detail and Plan Catalogue” to 
John Barton Building Designer, 31 Sharp Street, Newtown, Geelong, 
Victoria, 3220 or phone (052) 224 249 for fixed quote to draw/ 
document your home plan. 


ARE YOU ALLERGY/ECZEMA PRONE? Have super-sensitive 
skin? Or just prefer to use genuinely natural products on your skin? 
In a synthetic world, discover the. REAL benefits of Tasmanian 
Leatherwood Honeycare — luxurious, handmade, organic skincare, 
Tasmania’s FRESH alternative. Handmade with pride and care, 
using only Tasmanian leatherwood beeswax, honey, biodynamic 
Australian oils, flower waters, pure essential oils etc. NO petro- 
chemicals (Sorbolene/mineral oil) synthetics, chemicals, colours, 
preservatives. Earthsafe-affordable-effective. Send SAE for cata- 
logue to Tasmania’s Fragrant Earth, (EG) 3/328 Murray St, Hobart, 
Tas, 7000. Phone (002) 344 259. 


SEED PRODUCTION FOR THE HOME VEGETABLE GARDEN by 
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A. Barry. Our best seller, great for the new gardeners who want to 
save seeds but are not sure how. $4 posted. From The Henry 
Doubleday Research Association. Cheques or money orders made 
out to HDRA. Post to: Mr Dick McNeill, 816 Comleroy Road, 
Kurrajong, 2758. 


BOOKS BY MAIL: Topics covered — animals, herbs, psychic aware- 
ness and more. Complete list from: Broomtail Publications, 171 
Eaglehawk Rd, Long Gully, Vic, 3550. Phone/Fax (054) 430 196. 


EARTHWORMS FOR SOIL IMPROVEMENT. $15/1000. Includes 
care instructions and postage. Squworms Worm Farm, EG, The 
Gorge, Finch Hatton via Mackay, Qld, 4756, Phone (079) 583 359. 


HUNTER-NEWCASTLE PERMACULTURE COURSES at 
permaculture demonstration farm. Small group learning, using your 
interests and situations. Practical urban and rural applications. For 
information, phone June Andersen, Trevallyn Permaculture Centre 
on (049) 389 528. Write to PO Box 22, Paterson, NSW, 2421. 


SOLAR PRODUCTS, NEW INNOVATIVE AND CLEVER. AAA, 
AA,C, D, 3V, 6V, 9V, 12V solar battery chargers for hobby, vehicles, 
and equipment. Also solar mozzie repellers, ventilators, plant turn- 
ers and rotators, solar educational and hobby kits, heaps more. Send 
for catalogue. Send $5 to Ezy-Ent, PO Box 6, Beachmere, Qld, 4510. 


BOOKS, old and new. Send for general list. R. Suters, PO Box 127, 
Figtree, 2525. 


FOR SALE. 24V fridge and freezer Kelvinator 225, Teknika 180 
Freezer. Excellent condition. $1,100 pair or $600 each. We've 
converted to 48 volts, must sell. Ph (054) 762 401. Write to Deepa, Box 
55, Newstead, Vic, 3462. 


GOURD SEEDS. Mixed ornamentals, mixed hardshells, mixed orn 
and hardshells, loofah sponge, calabash, snake bean, bottle medium, 
coloured corn $4.50 packet. Minimum purchase $9 or one free $4.50 
pkt when you purchase 52-page ‘Gourd Growers Handbook’ for $16. 
Bulk packets of 30 seeds $10 ea. All prices include postage. Send your 
order to Gourdfather Quality Gourd Products, PO Box 298/EG, East 
Maitland, NSW, 2323. Money back guarantee! 


PERMACULTURE DESIGN COURSE. Far South Coast NSW. 11-25 
Nov. Particularly relevant to people practising and applying 
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permaculture in south east Australia. Specific to cool temperate 
systems and strategies. The course is rich in practical involvement 
with excellent local permaculture examples to visit. The instructors 
are actively involved in permaculture on many levels and will share 
much of their locally gained and practical experience throughout the 
course as well as having knowledgeable guest speakers contribute. 
Tutors Hugh Gravestein, Andrew Sheridan. Enquires welcome. H. 
Gravestein C/- Wyndham PO, NSW, 2550. Phone (064) 942 014. 


LOOKING FOR MORE MEANING IN YOUR LIFE? Women are 
invited to stay at our rural property for one week during July 9-23, 
1995. Explore meditation, gardening, crafts — rest and refreshment. 
Food and accommodation free. Apply to Sister Helen, Sisters of the 
church (Anglican), 42 Wirrang Drive, Dondingalong, via Kempsey, 
2440. 


SUBSCRIBE NOT TO A HEARTWARMING LITTLE JOURNAL that 
with the very best of humour, unashamedly encourages affluence, 
promotes prudence in purchasing, as well as material and mindful 
welfare. Subjects such as financial affairs, creative ways of entertain- 
ing yourselves, craft; culinary arts, motivation, promotion of fun, 
skills, the art of recycling, case studies — all to help you s-t-r-e-t-c-h 
that dollar. 12 issues for $24. Send cheque or money order now to 
“The Affluent Australian’s Penny Pincher’s Periodical”, Janet Hall/ 
David Lake, PO Box374, Kyogle, NSW, 2474. Questions? Phone (066) 
331 288. 


ORGANIC FOODS HOME DELIVERED to Melbourne members of 
The Green Line. For details phone (03) 510 4144 and quote Ref No 
X3JJ/RC1. 


HAND FORGED TRIVETS AND SICKLES. Metal art work plus 
campcraft. Sherwood Forge. Phone (058) 596 295. 


ALTERNATIVE POWER — SOLAR, HYDRO AND WIND POWER, 
sales, service and design. Any inquiries welcome. Servicing SW 
Queensland and NW NSW. Solarwest, Shop 7 Rodger St, Stanthorpe, 
4380. Phone (076) 814 177. 


PIP — Permaculture In Practice. Come to work and learn on many 
varied projects for our permaculture village and various enterprises. 
70 percent hands on, 20 per centhands off, 10 per cent leisure. Projects 
(from w/end to fortnight) are subject to seasons and your interest. 
First session 4-9 June 1995. Cost $50 per w/end includes food and 
accommodation (from tent to B&B). Enquires: PIP, 80 Crystal Waters, 
MS 16 Maleny, Qld, 4552. Phone (074) 944 747. Fax (074) 944 736. 


APOLLO BAY, LUNABELLA. B&B, cosy farmhouse, ocean views, 
permaculture/cottage gardens. Close beach and town. Phone (052) 
377 059. 


FOR SALE: One adobe mudbrick making machine in good working 
order. $9,000 ono. Phone Denise Fray (065) 810 587. 


PERMACULTURE DESIGN COURSE for temperate regions. Friday 
22 Sept - Sunday 1 Oct ‘95. At ‘Willuna’, Chiltern, in NE Victoria. 


Tutors: Vries and Hugh Gravestein. Enquiries with SAE from V 
Gravestein, RMB 1130, Chiltern, 3683. 


GOOD MEDICINE BOOKS. A mail order service supplying good 
quality books on most aspects of indigenous cultures of the world. 
Write for catalogue to Don O'Connor, ‘Weeroona’, Guy's Forest, 
Victoria, 3709 or phone (060) 371 366. 


MOORA MOORA COMMUNITY (Healesville). Shares are available, 
houses for sale, as well as opportunities to build, on our 245 Ha 
mountain top. Weare oneand a half hours from Melbourne and seek 
new members. Write to Membership, PO Box 214 Healesville, 3777. 


HOMESCHOOLERS. Creative teachers/parents/carers. ‘Out Of 
Chaos’ — a manual on Social Studies for Class 5 & 6 by Alan 
Whitehead, based on Steiner imaginative-spirit principles. Send $10 
to Golden Beetle Books, Box 481, Mullumbimby, 2482, or write for 
titles list. 


‘WATER FOR EVERY FARM’. P A Yeoman’s classic book on water 
usage and irrigation is back in print. $35 (posted) from Megalong 
Books, 183 The Mall, Leura, 2780. 


AUSTRALIAN HERB INDUSTRY RESOURCE GUIDE — second 
edition now available. Comprehensive listing of herbal sources and 
resources. $18 plus $2 pp from Focus on Herbs Consultancy, PO Box 
203, Launceston, Tas, 7250. 


TREES, SPECIALLY SELECTED FOR NATURAL SUMMER COOL- 
ING and winter warming around your house without watering even 
in dry climates. Send for details to John Hoile’s Nursery, 44 Binni 
Creek Road, Cowra, 2794. Phone (063) 422 364. Fax (063) 424 302. 


GREENPATCH ORGANIC SEEDS. Non-hybrid, open pollinated. 
100 percent organically grown. No chemicals. 280 varieties listed 
including a wide range of vegetables, flowers, herbs, natives and 
exotics, green manure, sprouting and bulk seeds. Also available: 
books, calenders, bare-rooted food and herb plants. 100 percent 
Aussie grown. For a 28-page comprehensive 1995-96 catalogue send 
an 85¢ stamp to PO Box 1285, Taree, NSW, 2430. 


GO BACK TO YOUR OWN ROOTS!! Australia’s first Pagan Church 
of Ancient Wisdom for holistic traditional lifestyle. Correspondence 
courses available: parapsychology, healing, past life therapy, graph- 
ology and body language. Write to GPO Box 3579, Darwin, NT, 0801. 


EARTH GARDEN ISSUES. EG1 to EG90 (71, 72, 74, 75, 77 missing). 
$150 ono. Excellent condition. Marilyn Chambers, PO Box 200, 


` Forrestfield, WA, 6058. . 


BIOLET. Non chemical composting toilet. $800 As new. Phone (056) 
590 024. 


EARTHLY WAY SHAMPOOS AND CONDITIONERS. Im happy to 
share my new product. Contains only natural ingredients (12 types) 
— no chemicals, no artificial colour and not like other herbal sham- 
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poos and conditioners that contain FD &C. Weneed to have a 100 per 
cent natural product that people can use without worrying about 
what's added and what's not. Contact Lydia, C/- 34 Ellen Ave, 
Seaspray, 3851. Phone (051) 464 347. 


LIVE AND WORK ON A CERTIFIED ORGANIC FARM. We are 
looking for a person to live (full-time) and work (part-time) on our 
organic farm in the Sunshine Coast hinterland (SE Qld). Self-con- 
tained accommodation suitable for one (or perhaps two) person/s in 
exchange for helping on the farm. Additional part-time paid work 
available. Ideal for a person studying by correspondence (on Austudy 
allowance), or could suit pensioner. Sex and age are open, however 
it is important that you have a passion for (and possibly some 
experience in) organic gardening or farming, and that you believe in 
the superior value of organic food. This is a long-term opportunity, 
so please don’t apply if you intend to stay only for a few months. 
Please ring (074) 467 638 (evenings) 


HOMOEOPATHIC, Bach flower remedies, Australian bush flower 
essences: Australia-wide delivery, write or phone fora free catalogue. 
The Natural Remedy Company, PO Box 1060 (e) Devonport, Tasma- 
nia, 7310. Ph (004) 246 168. 


ECHINACEA SEEDS. Easily grown valuable herbal immune system 
booster. Lovely flowers. Fullinstructions for cultivation and process- 
ing of extract. Save heaps. Send $10 plus SAE to Echinacea, 28 
Bayfield Rd, Galston, NSW, 2159. 


DESERT SURVIVALCOMMUNITY! been est. for future. Details: 
- Aridzona Research, PO Box 930, Br. me 6725. 


SAFE, EFFECTIVE HEALTH CARE for those wishing to treat them- 
selves, their family, their animals. We supply trusted remedies which 
have been used for generations. BACH FLOWER remedies $6.30/$9; 
homoeopathic TISSUE SALTS $4/$6 ($2-$2.50 postage per item, 
discounted according to order); Homoeopathic FIRST AID KITS $40, 
additional remedies $8 (includes postage). For detailed catalogues 
send name/address plus 2 x 45¢ stamps per product line. HERBAL 
OINTMENT KITS containing full instructions, organic herbs, base. 
(sufficient 400gms); ‘Skin Healing’ or ‘Muscular / Arthritic’, $14 each. 
HILLHAVEN, PO Box 65, Eidsvold, 4627. 


GOURMET GOLDEN SHALLOT OR POTATO ONIONS. Multiply 
from seed bulblet, growing instructions provided. $1 per bulb, post 
included. Bev McDowell, Istana Farm, Jerangle Rd, Bredbo 2626. 


EARTHWORMS. Red Worms for Compost or bait $15 per 1,000, post 
paid. Instructions provided. Convert your kitchen scraps into 
compost the cheap no fuss way. Bev McDowell, Istana Farm, Jerangle 
Road, Bredbo 2626. 


GONDWANA CANOE HIRE WILDLIFE SURVEY. Barmah — 
wetlands of international importance. (30km NE Echuca). Explore 
the largest natural river red gum forest in the world. Canoe along 
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shady creeks and around the tranquil waters of the lakes and wetlands, 
off the beaten track where wildlife abounds. More than 200 species of 
birdlivehere along with kangaroos, koalas, platypus and much more. 
Thereare many canoeing trails including half day, one day, overnight 
or three to four days down the Murray River, taking in creeks and 
lakes along the way. A great adventure. Two person Canadian 
canoes, life jackets, waterproof barrels, detailed maps, compass, fact 
sheets and bird ID book supplied. BYO camping gear. For more 
information phone (058) 693 347 or write to Gondwana Canoe Hire, 
c/- PO Barmah, Victoria, 3639, for information kit. 


TOBACCO SEED. Organically grown (Virginian), cultivation and 
curing notes included for $5. Also available, ‘Australian Tobacco’. 
How to grow your own, cure your own, treat your own and cut your 
own. A well-researched book by John Van der Linden for $12 
(postage included) from Lyn O’Brien, c/- PO, Barmah, Vic, 3639. 


TRIDENT TIPIS. Professional workmanship, quality materials, tradi- 
tional designs. For catalogue, samples and prices, PO Box 24, 
Montacute, SA 5134. Phone: (08) 390 2383. 


PURE ESSENTIAL OILS — order by mail! Beautiful range of 
aromatherapy quality oils. Use them to create special moods, in your 
home, your office, even your car!! Money-back guarantee. Write to 
Trusaire7#, Box 107 Forestville, 2087, for free mail order info. Phone 
Cate on (02) 452 3105. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKS (some free). Natural health remedies 
and Christianity. Health retreat featuring hydrotherapy being planned. 
The Final Cry Ministries, Box 946, Manjimup, 6258. 


NATURAL COLOURED WOOL TOPS — Scoured and carded, quick 
and easy to spin, no waste! Variety of shades. $25 per kg plus postage. 
For stock list send SSAE to ‘Shiloh Easy Spin Wool’, PO Box 295, 
Drysdale, Vic, 3222. 


BED AND BREAKFAST APOLLO BAY. Western red cedar solar 
energy cottage at ‘Paradise’. Double futon bed and doonas. Chil- 
dren’s accommodation in loft. Light breakfast provided. Fresh 
Otway rainwater. Ten minutes from beaches. Forest and valley 
views. $65 double. Ailsa Fabb, Barham Valley Rd, Apollo Bay, Vic. 
Phone (052) 376 013. 


RESUMES BY POST. Benefit now froma new updated resumé. Laser 
printed, very reasonable rates. Also, documents of any kind typed 
and printed (eg, essays, reports, poems etc). Mail order service. Send 
now for free details and resumé form. Robert Warburton, PO Box386, 
Hillarys, WA, 6025. 


HANDSPINNERS — Ready to spin, gorgeous blends of 22 micron 
merino kid mohair, natural grey mohair, alpaca, silk, angora, cash- 
mere. Natural and dyed. Mail order available. Send SSAE for 
information and prices. ‘Teazles’, Newstead Rd, Newstead, 3462 
(054) 76 2580. 


LAND LINES are for people buying, selling, seeking or sharing houses and land. It is your responsibil- 
ity to check all deals. We charge a rate of 40 cents per word (prepaid) for a listing of any desired 
length. All LAND LINES should Include your name and address (phone number is optional). Please 
also name your nearest large town (eg, "50 km north east of Lismore"). LAND LINES for the 
September issue should arrive at RMB 427 Trentham, 3458, by 1 August. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 

1. GREVILLIA, NSW. Freehold 56 acres beautiful forest, 
abundant bird & wildlife, permanent creek and 2 dams. 5 
minutes to school & slopes. Half an hour to Kyogle. $65,000. 
Phone: 07 2946343. 


2. FAR SOUTH COAST, NSW. 100 acres, comprising (approx) 
10 acres cleared river flat with permanent water and irrigation 
licence; 60 acres gently sloped, light timbered with choice of 
excellent homesites; balance rugged, secluded bush to na- 
tional park boundary. Good all-weather access, council 
approved, Colorbond machinery shed/temporary residence. 
Highly suitable for permaculture development and/or or- 
ganic production. Drought Proof. $95,000. Phone (064) 937 
307. 


3. NYMBOIDA - 50 km from Grafton. 650 acres timbered, 
steep, good access, great views, established community. 
$75,000. Phone (066) 494 202 AH, or (066) 43 1250 BH. 


4. NORTHERN NSW - beautiful Tweed Valley - Mebbin - 
3,500 acres. 30 km South West of Murwillumbah. Views of 
Mt Warning bordering Mebbin State Forest. Unique op- 
portunity. Property has been rezoned and is now selling 66 
one acre freehold lots, fully serviced (passive energy, grey 
water reticulation, telephone) set on 400 acres of community 
title land. Remainder of property provides business op- 
portunities with a fully sustainable, environmentally friendly, 
rural community being established. Blocks start at $70,000. 
First stage now selling rapidly. Enquires phone: 066 797070 
or 07 848 4800. 


5. BAAN BAA/BOGGABRI. 1,600 acres 35 km Narrabri, 60 
km Gunnedah. 2/3 cleared for cultivation, remainder tim- 
bered/grazing. Good fencing. Windmill-equipped bore, 
unlimited stock water plus six dams plus semi-permanent 
creek. Steel and timber cattle yards including crush. Two 
large machinery sheds plus store shed. 30 plus square 3-4 BR 
sandstone masonry block home. Separate lounge, dining, 
family rooms. Fuel and gas stoves, wood heating. Septic. 5 
km to school and school bus. Phone. Solar powered, diesel 
generator backup. Electricity available. Ideal for quiet but 
productive lifestyle. Please phone (067) 944 783 nights. 


6. CENTRAL WEST. Picturesque township of CARGO. 37 
km from Orange, 21 km to Conowindra. Two year old 
sandstock brick home has three bedrooms with built ins; 
cork floors, wood heating, separate lounge with large win- 
dows to catch the sun and beautiful views. Elevated 1/2 acre 
block has paved garden area and many trees. Enjoy country 
life with Cargo’s facilities including: primary school, churches, 
store, craft shop, pub, sports and social clubs. Realistically 
priced at $88,000. Please phone (063) 643 080 for more 
information. 


7. MUMMULGUM via Casino, NSW. 22 acres with neat 3 BR 
cottage, $89,000. 18 acres adjoining $39,000. Power, cleared 
creek flats, timbered hill, sealed road. Please phone (066) 251 
008 for more information. 


8. NORTH COAST, COFFS HARBOUR hinterland, NSW, 
part developed share on 420 acres beautiful forested land 
bordering onto State forest and flora reserve. Total of five 
shares, MO. Private 5 acre housesite includes: 200 metre 
creek frontage, levelled building site, big underground cel- 
lar, dam, watertank, new tin shed. Communal assets in- 
clude: beautiful mudbrick house with solar power, phone, 
guest's quarters, tractor with front-end loader, slasher, pump, 
generator, chainsaw. Also for sale: 30 foot bus unit with 
extended timber room, verandah, solar power, w/tank, gas 
stove, fridge, etc. All covered under one roof. Very handy, 
ready to move in, unit to go with the share. Must sell. 
Bargain price: without bus unit $45,000, with bus unit $50,000. 
Phone 066 492281. 


9. HISTORIC BUNGONIA 20 MINUTES TO GOULBURN, 
90 minutes to Sydney or Canberra. 120 bushy acres, dam, 
humpy, water tank plus shed. Very private with views, part 
fenced. Price $58,000 ONO. Phone owner in Queensland on 
(07) 4083821 AH. 


10. NSW NORTH COAST HINTERLAND - community, 
1000 acres plus, Taylors Armarea (30 km west of Macksville), 
water, rainforest, approx 10% cleared, tenants in common. 
Two (2) share parcels available now at $49,000 and $79,000. 
Extremely reluctant sale. For further information telephone 
Terry or Annette on 066 286388. 
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11. IN THE HILLS INLAND FROM EDEN on the far south 
coast of NSW - 120 acres of very secluded unspoiled bushland 
with approx 1 km of creek frontage. Abundant wildlife. 
Dual access, ideal for 2 or more to share. $78,000. Please ring 
(047) 82 4856/84 1020 for maps etc. j 


12. KURRAJONG HILLS -5 1/2 acres established gardens/ 
parkland nestled in a protected area. Includes: 183 rose 
bushes, variety of deciduous trees, wide range of native 
trees, shrubs, eucalypts, exotic fruit, nut trees, unusual plants/ 
shrubs. Abundant natural/introduced birdlife. Large well- 
established vegetable garden, natural spring, large dam. 
Fernery with watering system. Large house includes 4 
bedrooms with BIRs, large living area, new impala kitchen, 
pleasant views. Prime position close to schools, shops. 
Approx. 3/4 hour drive to Parramatta. Train service avail- 
able from Richmond. Property featured in House and Gar- 
dens; “Beautiful Gardens” No 28. Owners have been keen 
gardeners and would prefer like minded purchaser. Phone 
(045) 731334 AH and weekends $320,000. 


13. LILLIAN ROCK, NORTHERN NSW. Three houses for 
sale in one hamlet on 100 ha, 46 share, MO. Nimbin 20 
minutes, & 45 minutes to Lismore, Kyogle or Murwillumbah. 
Established, 20 yo community. Lots of old regrowth forest. 
Community facilities include laundry, meeting house, tractor, 
dams, creek (seasonal flow), swimming holes and school 
bus. Close to Steiner, Barkers Vale and Nimbin schools. 
Price range between $40,000 and $70,000. Phone Joanne/ 
Alan: 066 89 7464, Ross Phone: 066 89 7494, Pauline Phone: 
066 21 2767. 


14. BUCKETTY VIA KULNURA - Unique partial earth- 
covered design provides perfect insulation. Wood stoves, 
breathtaking views; passive solar house on 26 acres; 3 bed- 
rooms, 2bathrooms separate studio/stables/sleepout; fenced 
paddocks, dam, untouched ‘rainforest’ gullies, wildlife - 
solitude within easy reach - just 50 minutes from Sydney’s 
northern suburbs. $285,000. Phone (043) 76 1161. 
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15. EWINGAR, FAR NORTH NSW COAST. 36 ha unique 
mudbrick and timber home/loft with new double garage/ 
carport, open fire, gas/SC stoves, new solar lighting, hot 
water, 5 kVA generator, pump, 2 dams, 4 tanks, fruit trees, 
vegie garden, chook yard, house fenced. School bus at 
boundary, 20 minutes to Tabulam, 1 hr to Casino, 1 1/2 hrs 
to Lismore, price $75,000. Phone 066 663 639. 


16 HISTORIC CHURCH in village on double block, now 
residence. Half hourto Dubbo $69,950. For further enquiries 
and photos phone 068 881149. 


17. “EDEN” ON NORTH COAST. 2 bedroom stone and 
timber pole house. Our home is hand crafted and features 
stained glass windows, solar power, pot belly, a shingle 
cladding. Set in 2 1/2 acres established organic fruit trees 
and lush landscaped gardens. This strata title property 
includes community owned shop, hall and 3-storey craft / 
workshop. Half hour from Lismore, 1 hour to Byron Bay. 
School 5 minutes. $110,000 negotiable. Jane ‘Billen Cliffs’, 
Larnook, NSW, 2480. Phone (066) 337 023. 


18. NEAR GLOUCESTER a bush retreat. 1/5 share of 240 
acres, with a very comfortable timber and mud cottage. 
Features a large living area with sleeping loft. Very well set 
up with fuel stove, w/tanks, separate bathroom with chip 
heater. Tenants in common arrangement. $35,000. Phone 
Lesley on (02) 564 1769 or 018 47 2977. 


QUEENSLAND 

1. FAR NORTH OLD. Totally organic huge block. Open 
living, old home, tropical fruit, mini rainforest, new electricity, 
new water lines, bore water available. 070 979297. $85,000. 


2. MALENY AREA. 3 BR Queenslander on 200 acre com- 
munity. Solar and gas. Large orchard/garden. Lots more. 
$105,000 negotiable for shares plus house. Phone 074 961685 
nights and weekends. 


3. GYMPIE. 2 BR house on 5 acres, 250 fruit trees, creek. 
$83,000. Phone 018 180 874. 


4. PERSEVERANCE CREEK CO-OP. New owner-built 2 
storey, 126 square metre, timber home. Includes 3 m ve- 
randahs on both storeys, timber floors & 6 inch pine lining. 
240 volt underground power and water connected. House 
incomplete, needs kitchen, bathroom, toilet & paint. 1 acre 
plus share in 50; 10 shareholders. House adjacent to 3 
waterholes on permanent creek. Co-op and house has full 
local council approval and share includes incomplete art- 
gallery on highway. School bus passes front gate. 30 minutes 
north of Toowoomba. Enormous potential; owner must sell. 
$50,000. Phone (076) 380 513 after hours. 


5. 6 KM FROM ESK — $45,000. Lovely place, beautiful 
water, lot at 48 Ceder Rd, Esk. 71/2 acres, 10,000 gallon per 
hour bore, water holes on large creek front. Electrifies 20 x 20 
ft garage. Bore with 2 HP submersible pump. 2 dams, bore 
could fill. Phone (07) 207 1596. 
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6. GYMPIE. 5 tranquil acres 6 minutes from town on gently 
sloping block with northerly aspect. Ideal for permaculture. 
Big trees, lush vegetation. 2 BR home set in terraced tropical 
gardens with feature dry stone walls. Large kitchen, wide 
verandahs. Power, phone, school bus at gate. Shed /Work- 
shop, carport, aviaries, shadehouse. Truly beautiful property 
with many other features too numerous to list. Forced sale. 
Sacrificed at $155,000 for quick sale. Phone Cheryl (074) 
828679. 


7. 40 ACRES, large 3 bedroom steel kit home fully insulated. 
$16,000 solar power system. Composting toilet, woodstove, 
slowcombustion fire. 10,000 gallon watertanks, underground 
water, large dam, seasonal creek at back. 12m x12 mand 10 
m x5 m sheds, small shade house. Fully fenced with internal 
fence, chook run, lots of ironbark trees and wildlife. Flood 
free, 30 minutes drive to Kingaroy, 2 hours drive to Fraser 
Island. Property in South East Qld. Spent over $100,000, sale 
$89,000. Phone (071) 648103. 


8. .20 KM WEST OF COOROY. 12 gently sloping acres, 
fenced for sheep/goats, good creek, never-dry spring fed 
dam, electric pump supplies toilet, gardens, poultry. 40 ft x 
20 ft steel shed, modern steel frame 2-3 BR home, verandahs, 
carport, septic, power, phone, school bus. 5000 gallon 
rainwater tank, garden shed, vegie gardens, fruit and orna- 
mental trees. $145,000. Also adjacent 6 acres, creek, spring 
fed dam, comfortable 40 ft x 20 ft, 2room shed, power, phone, 
septic, 5000 gallon rainwater tank, fertile gardens and trees. 
$75,000. Phone (074) 479 204. 
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9. SUNSHINE COAST, YANDINA, QLD. 9 acre share in 320 
acre bushland multiple occupancy. Starlight community Pty 
Ltd, Est 1972. All shareholders have company title. Adjoins 
State forest - Upper catchment Maroochy River. Solid timber 
dwelling, solar power, gas stove & HWS, 5000 gallon rain- 
water tank, septic system, studio & shed. Well laid out 
permaculture systems include: productive vegie & herb 
gardens, orchard, fowl and geese runs, efficient composting, 
dam and many habitat plantings. 2 acres cultivated, sur- 
rounded by natural forest. Enjoy a tranquil atmosphere only 
20 minutes from Noosa/Maroochydore, 1 hr Brisbane. One 
owner 18 years. Chemical free - 25 yrs+. Information 
brochure available. Price: $110,000. Phone Barbara Benham 
on (074) 468 097 or PO Box 225, Yandina, Qld, 4561. 


10. BROOWEENA, 30 MINUTES MARYBOROUGH. 178 
acres, heavily timbered, permanent dam, supports abundant 
wildlife, bitumen road frontage, phone, power, busavailable, 
fully fenced, caravan with 1,000 gallon tank, very private 
$80,000. Phone 071 591135. , 


11. AMAMOOR (1 hr NOOSA) 45 acres (15 timbered) cosy 
western red cedar 1 bedroom home, owner-built to lock up. 
Solar power, gas, HSW & fridge generator. 3 dams, fully 
fenced, seasonal creek, very private, $130,000. Phone 074 
845574. 


12. 1/3 SHARE FOR SALE AT “GONDWANA”, 100 acres 
OSHO sanyasin community, 10 minutes north of Byron Bay, 
NSW. 1/3 share consists of a unique design of three (4 m x 
4m) individual yurts, positioned ona circular wooden deck, 
giving maximum energy effect of circle. Tall trees to south & 
west, palms to east, vegie Garden to north, scattered fruit 
trees plus recently-planted orchard. $80,000. Phone Sky 
(075) 292 050 or write to Sky, 2/41 Harley St, Labrador, Qld, 
4215. 


13. ULTIMATE TRANQUILLITY - small original cottage 
overlooking a permanent mountain creek set on approx 10 
acres adjoining the Bunya Mountains National Park, 2 1/2 
driving hours north west of Brisbane. Sunroom, kitchen, 
bathroom and open plan living/sleeping. Verandahs on 3 
sides. Gas & wood stoves, fridge, Kent space heater, solar hot 
water. Grid and solar power available. 40 x 30 ft double 
garage/carport/workshop/office. Includes Toyota Hilux 
diesel 4WD ute. $120,000. Phone owner on 018 795 791. 


VICTORIA 

1. BEAUTIFUL FAR EAST GIPPSLAND FORESTS GEN- 
ERAL STORE. For sale or lease. Includes flat, trout stream. 
$55,000 ono. Phone (064) 581 502, OR 581 446. Suit those 


looking for slower pace. 


2. MT BEAUTY. 3.3 ha, organic, shade gardens, small 
paddocks, magnificent snow views, town water, serviced 
small cottage. $160,000. Phone (057) 572 768 after dark. 


3. 1 ACRE, SNOWY RIVER FLATS. Fertile alluvial soil, large 
shed. 5 minutes to Orbost, water/ power available. Caretaker, 
rental or sale out right. $26,500 vendor finance available. 
Phone 066 722 510 or 018 568 342. 
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4. PORTLAND. HISTORIC, PICTURESQUE SEASIDE 
TOWN. 2 adjacent building blocks, buy 1 or 2. Priced to sell. 
$8,500 each ONO. Phone (02) 955 1517 AH. 


5. VICTORIAN HIGH COUNTRY. 20 delightful, secluded 
acres at Caloungra. Closeto Dinner Plainand Mount Hotham. 
Alpine grassland running into snow gums and mossy gul- 
lies. Feed for the horses, wood for fire, skiing, bush-walking, 
trout fishing. Great outlook. Phone, power. $39,500. Call 
owner on (051) 472462 or (018) 517756. 


6. CHURCH ON 165 ACRES NEAR STAWELL. Land is 
undulating, suitable for cropping or grazing. Absolutely 
organic, noadditivesin 20 years. Wattle growth has colonised 
but easy to clear. Good stands of timber. Church is 140 years 
old in sound condition with four additional rooms added to 
lock-up stage. Magnificent views of Grampians, two large 
dams and fenced all round. Included in price is farm station 
wagon, water pump, 5 kVa generator, kero fridge and 
combustion stove. There’s work to be doneand property has 
been priced accordingly at $95,000. Phone (057) 985401. 


7. GRAMPIANS AREA — MCKENZIE CREEK. Stunning 
large mudbrick/cedar house on 10 acres amongst McKenzie 
Creek red gums; rejuvenated 7-8 roomed home includes 27 
ft by 14 ft mudbrick study/studio, historic features (eg 
timbers recycled from Sydney’s Darling Harbour woolstores), 
very quiet and private, only 10 minutes from Horsham. 
Wetlands dam (large island), home orchard - 25 fruit trees. 
$150,000 neg. Info kit/photo, phone 03 5928365. 


8. MELTON/BACCHUS MARSH AREA. Large 1970s pole 
frame two-level house with extensive verandas, architect 
Paul Couch, on 17 acres bush/grassland in western Long 
Forest mallee. Property VCT covenanted and Land-for- 
Wildlife network, almost surrounded by conservation Re- 
serve. 70,000 litres rainwater tank, very large roof; 240 volt 
power solar system, back-up diesel generator; excellent 
passive solar design, efficient wood heaters; septic tank. 
Very peaceful, excellent bird watching, stargazing, native 
wildlife. Indigenous plantings (c2000 own seed/ grown) in 
previously grazed part. Probably for primarily nature- 
oriented family or group, possibly native nursery or bird/ 
wildlife lodge etc potential. Rather harsh climate/soil for 
produce-growing. Phone (03) 616 8608 (BH). 


9. APOLLO BAY. 2.5 acres on ridge adjoining Otway State 
Forest. Mountain ash, blackwood, beech, tree ferned gullies 
and waterfalls all nearby. Three bedroomed open planned 
house with superb valley and forest views. Fuel stove 
cooking and hot water, and pot belly heating. Verandah all 
round. Organic garden providing an abundance of vegies, 
fruit and nuts, perennial flower bulbs and ornamental trees. 
Spring water 10,000 litre/day. Bungalow with power and 
phone. Studio (6 m x 9 m) over large garage, tractor shed all 
with power. This property offers self sufficient lifestyle with 
income potential from studio/ workshop, woodwork, crafts 
etc. $210,000. Phone 052 376 711. 


10. RUSHWORTH - Midway between Shepparton and 
Bendigo. Quality 5 yo mudbrick home on five acres of 
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beautiful bush. Home comprises three bedrooms (2 with 
BIRs) and study, huge master bedroom and open plan living, 
dining and kitchen. Slate floors, cathedral ceilings, exposed 
timbers, leadlight windows and period fittings combine to 
make this a beautiful home. Wood heating, solar/wind 
power system (SEC on next block), double L/U garage, 
rainwater tanks and dam. Fully established gardens and 
large vegie patch with sprinkler systems throughout, 22 fruit 
trees and chook pen. 300 m from State forest and only 4km 
to high and primary schools and full shopping facilities. 
$115,000. Telephone owners on 058 561844. 


11. TRENTHAM. 1 hour from Melbourne; 20 minutes from 
Daylesford, Woodend, Kyneton. 6 minutes walk to shops. 
Cosy home with 2 bedrooms, study, lounge, kitchen/dining, 
conservatory. Half acre of very fertile soil. Half block is 
established, beautiful garden, rest is free for vegetables, 
chooks, etc. Good sheds. Current permit to subdivide. 
Selling to finance naturopathy studies. $80,000. Phone John 
(03) 9478 9974. 


12. 65 ACRES FOR SALE SOUTH GIPPSLAND 14 km from 
Foster, superb views of Wilsons Prom. & islands in Bass 
Strait. Near new 3 bedroom Australian colonial timber 
house with verandah around all four sides, phone, solar 
electric power, machinery, storeroom, and packing shed, 
WIWO. 4WD tractor, implements, canopied tandem trailer, 
all pastures superphosphate free in excess of 20 years. Im- 
mediate cash return from 3,000-tree Protea plantation (sheep 
extra), 3 waterfalls, fern gullies, and your own limestone 
cave. Vendor terms: half deposit, interest only 2 years, 
option to renegotiate. $200,000. Phone (03) 857 5534. 


13. DIMBOOLA - WESTERN VICTORIA. House Block 30 
km Horsham. 5 minutes walk to shops, schools, sporting 
facilities and main rail and bus link Melbourne-Adelaide. 
Triangular shaped, well treed. Excellent quiet treed street, 
fencing needs someattention, town water, other town services 
very close and available. $9,500 negotiable. Phone owneron 
053 891406. 
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14. LAND FOR SALE. Secluded 35 acre hill block, just 10 
minutes from Seymour and 75 minutes from Melbourne by 
road or rail. Panoramic views, especially of the Tallarook 
Ranges —a haven for kangaroos. A vigorous, permaculture- 
inspired, re-afforestation program over 5 years has created a 
young forest, complementing stands of large old trees. The 
best weather this close to Melbourne. Telecom and electricity 
connected underground, dam, house permit, agistment 
fences. This is a very attractive proposition for someone 
interested in environmental sustainability with like-minded 
people next door (Commonground Co-operative). Price: 
$75,000. Contact Ed McKinley or Anitra Nelson on (057) 938 257. 


15. EAST GIPPSLAND - SNOWY RIVER REGION. 1 acre 
bush block with underground power and phone, water 
available from Snowy River. The block is beautifully treed 
and the birdlife is abundant. The land is adjacent to a creek 
with temperate rainforest vegetation. The price is $35,000. 
Please contact Neil after hours on (051) 541 761. 


16. MOUNTAIN COTTAGE, GAFFNEY’S CREEK. Trad to area, 
self-suff, 1/2 acre,3 yo, great prospects, artist /writer’s heaven. Some 
work needed. $42,000 ONO, Gaffney’s Creek, phone (052) 571138. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

1. FOR SALE AT HARVEY, WA. Old s/u Fibro home. 
Nearly new stumps, air conditioner, rain tank, gutters, 
bathroom. Needs paint. Large shed and carport. Quarter 
acre. Extensive organic vegie garden, 25 producing fruit, 
nut, vines. Shire approved for 68 square metre additional 
auxiliary dwelling now, or future development strata title 
for two new houses. Corner block opposite open space. 6 ch. 
to schools, hosp, trains, all amenities. 100 km Perth, 45 km to 
Bunbury. $72,000. Phone Melva on (097) 293 464. 


WANTED 

1. WANTED TO RENT. Private rural retreat in easy daily 
commuting distance from Cairns at modest rental required 
by employed, non-smoking, mature, responsible person with 
mostly, well-behaved dog. From mid June. Please write to 
PO Box 7981, Cairns, '4870, or telephone Patricia on 070 
511416 or 070 519 123. 


2. WANTED, NSW: Hunter, North, Mid North Coast and 
Betwixt, small acreage, some services preferred, up to $30,000 
with a building permit. Phone 049 426 241. 


3. WANTED TO RENT. Couple expecting baby in late 
September would like torent houseand land in the Eumundi/ 
Kenilworth/Cooroy areas, commencing July 22nd. Long 
lease preferred. Please phone (075) 301 298. 


4. NEW NORTH COAST HEALTH RETREAT, 
GLENREAGH needs live-in caretaker odd-jobs, 
permaculture, building, office work. Computing and 
counselling skills a bonus. Free accommodation (van, cabin), 
own food. Cash payment for special projects. Phone Joy on 
015 299 238 or 066 445 417. 


5. MYALL LAKES - Creative tenant(s) sought for ex-dairy. 5 acres (shared). 
Low rent /labour exchange. Contact Chris or Carol on 049 978 189. 


Y | KING e 
SLANG FLINDERS »* 


ISLAND 


TASMANIA 

1. FOREST NEAR SMITHTON. 6.5 acres 3 BR, large garage 
workshop, 7000 gallon concrete tank, bore, hot house. One 
acre herbs, fruit, flowers, shrubs, 3 acre paddock, 2 acres 
pasture and trees all organic. 100 metres to shops, school, 
make good emu farm. $88,000 negotiable. Phone 004583208 
evenings. 


2. OLDINA - 13 km FROM WYNYARD AIRPORT AND 
OCEAN. Elevation 300 m, 360° views from mountains to 
Table Cape and sea. Fifty grazing acres including a 13 
megalitre dam stocked with salmon trout and two smaller 
dams with irrigation to whole property. Living in 3 year old 
cedar pyramid home based on dimensions for therapy and 
healing. Includes two bathrooms and a shower room, cus- 
tom designed kitchen, separate laundry and additional toi- 
lets, gas heating. Farm includes modern cattle ramp and 
crush with stockyards, large hay barn (2,000 bales) and open 
6 lane skillion shed. Fully fenced and internal mains fencing 
dividing property into 10 grazing blocks, red volcanic soil, 
established garden. Western boundary backs onto State 
forest. Sealed road access to property, school bus passes 
gate. $170,000. Phone 003 725443. 


FOR RENT 

1. LARGE CARAVAN ACCOMMODATION, secluded 
Hunter Valley bush block, exchange for assistance, share 
incomplete house, vegetarian non-smoker preferred. Phone 
049 382036. 


2. SHARE ACCOMMODATION - BLACK ROCK (Mel- 
bourne). Female, non-smoker, considerate, to share large 4 
BR house with single parent family. House includes large 
study, double room with ensuite. Tall trees, some 
permaculture & ecological awareness, some New Age, and 
some consumerism. We are considerate and intelligent. 
Please phone Karen on (03) 585 0420, AH only. $68 p.w. 
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EARTH GARDEN MAIL ORDER BOOKS 


Books to help you along the Earth Garden path. 
These books can be ordered directly from Earth Garden. 


Earth Garden Building Book 
Design and build 
your own home 
by Robert Rich & Keith Smith 
Thisis the 300 page classic for people who 
want to build their own home from natural 
materials, in harmony with their surround- 
ings. It answers all the questions for 
Australian home builders. The authors 
show how anyone of average intelligence 
and reasonabie health can build their own 
home, and probably not end up with a 25 
year mortgage at the end of it all. “This 


The Australian 


SELF SUFFICIENCY HANDBOOK 


Edited by Keith & Irene Smith & Alan Thomas Gray | 
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See page 104 to order. 


book is intended to provide an antidote to 
the stereotyped Australian suburban sprawl 
of red brick houses with red tile roofs, set 
squarely on a rectangle of ground,” say 
authors Bob Rich and Keith Smith. 
$29.95 plus postage. 


The Hard Times Handbook 
by Keith & Irene Smith 

A new, revised edition. Unemployment 
continues to make life hard. Learn how to 
survive hard times, save money and 
consume fewer of the world’s diminishing 
resources. 

$14.95 plus postage. 


The Earth Gardener’s Companion 
by Jackie French 

This bookis a fruit and vegetable-growing 
calendar for the not-quite self-sufficient. 
It’s an excellent introduction to natural 
pest control. With the Companion you 
will know what to do in your garden at any 
time of the year, and get a total picture of 
organic garden health. Generously illus- 
trated. 

$7.95 plus postage. 


The Healthy House Cow 
by Marja Fitzgerald 
This is Australia’s first organic house cow 
book. From fencing to cheesemaking and 
organic health solutions. Loads of inter- 


esting recipes, even for expert house cow 
owners. The Healthy House Cow is 
published by Earth Garden. 144 pages. 
$12.00 plus postage. 


the 


Fanton > 


the Seed Savers’ Handbook 

by Michel & Jude Fanton 

Illustrations by Alfredo Bonanno 
The Seed Savers’ Handbook describesthe 
seed collecting, growth cycles, propaga- 
tion, cultivation and traditional kitchen 
and medicinal uses of 117 vegetables, 
culinary herbs and edible flowers. Seed- 
saving is enormous fun. Any accom- 
plished organic gardener should have this 
remarkable book on their shelves. It is 
tightly edited, superbly designed, and 
dripping with exquisite illustrations. 
$20.00 plus postage. 


The Australian Self-Sufficiency Handbook 


*A survival guide for. the 21st Century’ 
340 pages, large format. 


The ‘best of Earth Garden’, including 


new and previously unpublished material. 

This is the manual of self-reliance to inspire 
confidence in anyone who wants to make a new start. 
Coal-face Earth Garden: written from first hand 
experience by two decades of Earth Gardeners. 

& Build your own house 

® Raise your own stock; and 

® Learn basic ‘make it yourself crafts. 


& Grow your own food 
® Generate your own power 
® Ensure a reliable water supply 


"There is no doubt that money 
can be saved and the environ- 
ment protected by putting into 


practice evena few of the sug- 
gestions in this handbook." 
—The Age 


— Generously illustrated. — 


See page 104 to order from Earth Garden 
Not for the bookshelf: for out in the yard as well. 


Energy From Nature 
Compiled by Peter Pedals 
Rainbow Power Company products cata- 
logue for operating a stand-alone power 
system - hydro, solar, wind or hybrid. 139 
pages, eighth edition. 
$19.95 plus postage. 


Earth Garden binders 

These sturdy magazine binders have been 
produced to protect your collection of 
precious Earth Gardens. They also make 
it harder for borrowed ones to get mis- 
placed! Each binder holds 9 editions, and 
prevents tears, dog ears and bent pages. 
They’re tough, and they look attractive on 
your bookshelf with the Earth Garden 
banner and logo stamped in gold foil on 
the spine and cover. 

$12.00 each plus postage. 


The Straw Bale House 
by A & B Steen & D Bainbridge 

Building with straw sounds like The Three 
Little Pigs’, but it's actually an old, rural- 
American method of low-cost, quick to 
build, housing. This large, well-illustrated 
American text shows you how to do it. 
295 pages, large format paperback. 

$45 plus postage. 


Backyard Self-sufficiency 
by Jackie French 

164 pages of wisdom to ensure maximum 
productivity and pleasure from a small 
plot. Jackie’s jam-packed guide tells you 
how to create a Garden of Eden in Your 
own backyard. 

$14.95 plus postage. 


Jackie French’s Guide to Companion 
Planting in Australia and New 
Zealand 
This pocket-sized 126 page bookis Jackie’s 
guide to companion planting for fruit, veg- 
etables and flowers. 
$9.95 plus postage. 


ORGANIC GARDENING 
in tropical climates 
By Liz Sinnamon 

At last! A guide to organic fruit and 
vegetable gardening written specifically 
for tropical and sub-tropical climates, by 
long-time Earth Garden contributor, or- 
ganics teacher, and practising organic 
grower, Liz Sinnamon. This 128 page 
paperback is published by Earth Garden, 
andis suitable for beginning or established 
organic gardeners. 

$12.95 plus postage. 


Hard Times Kitchen Book 
by Keith & Irene Smith 

Keith & Irene show how to make the best 
possible meals for the least amount of 
money. They adapt traditional and peasant 
dishes from around the world. Sections 
on growing, storing and preserving food. 
248 pages. 

$15.95 plus postage. 


The Wilderness Garden 
Beyond organic gardening 
by Jackie French 

Jackie goes beyond the ideas and meth- 
ods of conventional organic gardening. 
Radical ways for natural growing without 
weeding, mowing or fertilisers. A land- 
mark for Australian gardening. 186 pages. 
$19.95 plus postage. 


EARTH GARDEN 
natural pet soap 
Sick of your favourite hound scratching to 
death because you refuse to use strong 
chemical flea controls? We know: the 
cure’s worse than the disease. Earth 
Garden natural dog soap is made from 
100% pure natural ingredients. It works 
— we use it on the EG mutt. 
3 cakes for $8.95 plus postage. 


Single back copies of Earth Garden 
Complete your collection! We have cop- 
ies of most editions. Collectors’ copies of 
an irreplaceable reference library. 
$3.95 each plus postage. 


Earth Garden back issue library 
Nearly all the back copies from 1972 till 
one before the current edition (except 
EGs 2, 3, 10, 13-15, 29 and 50: out of 
print). A survival kit of self-sufficiency, this 
unique library (over 9 kg) has over 4,000 
pages of practical information on growing, 
building, energy, livestock, craft, tucker, 
and tales from New Settlers all around 
Australia. The ultimate present. 
$285 plus postage. 


Earthworms in Australia 
by David Murphy 

This book provides a comprehensive guide 
for gardeners, farmers, conservationists 
and aspiring worm farmers on all the 
beneficial properties of earthworms. Asa 
small business worm farming can provide 
a living wage. But worms can also com- 
post all kitchen scraps, replace chemical 
sewage works and regenerate our land. 
$14.95 plus postage. 


The Organic Garden Problem Solver 
by Jackie French 

A 140 page, large format guide to coping 
naturally with pests and other garden 
problems, from Earth Garden’s famous 
organic gardeningcolumnist. An A-Z solver 
for fruit, vegetables, omamental flowers, 
trees and lawns. Excellent. 

$19.95 plus postage. 


Jackie French’s Chook Book 
Jackie’s 128 page book on keeping chooks. 
A well-priced little book which provides 
guidance and clever flock management 
ideas. Lots of recipes too. Handy whether 
you’ ve already got chooks, or don’t know 
the vent from the crop. 
$12.95 plus postage. 


The Aussie Tomato Book 
by Keith & Irene Smith 
Everything you need to know about 
growing, cooking and preserving tomatoes, 
in a superb new book from our former 
Earth Garden publishers. 
$14.95 plus postage. 


Earth User's Guide 


PERMACULTURE 


ROS SEMARY MORROW 


ree LLUISTRATED BY BY ROB Ne SOP 


Earth User’s Guide 
To Permaculture 

by Rosemary Morrow 
“Don’t muck about, just doit.” That’s the 
style of Rosemary’s intensely practical 
book (introduction by Bill Mollison), which 
is based on two real life permaculture 
properties. Whether you’re in a flat or on 
a broadacre farm, if you’re interested in 
permaculture this 152 page, large format 
book is the practical text with the reason- 
able-price tag. 
$19.95 plus postage. 
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BOOKS AND BACK ISSUES OF EARTH GARDEN 


BOOKS Please add postage, and allow 3 weeks for delivery. 
The Australian Self-Sufficiency Handbook (340 pages) - $24.95 (add postage: 700 grams) 
The Earth Gardener’s Companion, by Jackie French - $7.95 (add postage: 200 grams) 
Earth Garden T-shirts 

o small (16) ġo medium (20) oO large (24) - $15.00 (add postage: 300 grams) 

Earth Garden Bib & Brace overalls (dark green) - $42.95 (add postage: 900 grams) 

osSize 77 (S) O Size 87 (M) CSize 97 (L) oSize 107 (XL) 

Earth Garden natural DOG SOAP - 3 for $8.95 (add postage: 400 grams) 

Jackie French’s BACKYARD SELF-SUFFICIENCY - $14.95 (add postage: 300 grams) 
Jackie French’s ORGANIC GARDEN PROBLEM SOLVER - $19.95 (add postage: 400 grams) 
Earth Garden Building Book - $29.95 (add postage: 900 grams) 

The HARD TIMES HANDBOOK $14.95 (add postage: 250 grams) 

EG Binders (hold 10 copies) - $12 each (add postage: 450 grams) 

The Healthy House Cow -$12.00 (add postage: 400 grams) 

Successful Organic Gardening: Herbs - $29.95 (add postage: 990 grams) 

Jackie French’s COMPANION PLANTING GUIDE - $9.95 (add postage: 200 grams) 
ENERGY FROM NATURE - $19.95 (add postage: 500 grams) 

THE LOT: From EG 1 to one before the current issue (excludes 

EG 2,3,10,13-15, 29, 50 - out of print - $285 (add postage: 10 kg) 

Single issues: EG 1 to current issue 

(except EG 2, 3, 10, 13-15, 29, 50) - $3.95 each (add postage: 150 grams) 

the Seed Savers' Handbook - $20.00 (add postage: 500 grams) 

Hard Times Kitchen Book - $15.95 (add postage: 300 grams) 

The Aussie Tomato Book - $14.95 (add postage: 180 grams) 

Earthworms in Australia - $14.95 (add postage: 250 grams) 

Earth User's Guide to Permaculture - $19.95 (add postage: 550 grams) 

Jackie French's Chook Book - $12.95 (add postage: 200 grams). .... 6. cece cece eee eee eee eee eee < OTE 
Backyard Animals - $16.95 (add postage: 250 grams) 

Woodworking for idiots Like Me - $149.95 (add postage: 400 grams) 

PRACTICAL BEEKEEPING - $26.95 (add postage: 450 grams) 

Growing Fruit & Herbs Organically — $19.95( add postage: 350 grams) 

The Wilderness Garden $19.95 (add postage: 400 grams) 

ORGANIC GARDENING in tropical climates $12.95 (add postage: 200 grams) 

The Straw Bale House - $45.00 (add postage: 1 kg). .. 2... 2... 2... ee ee ee ee eee eee $ 


Please add postage & handling 

Total Weight of all books/items: Up to 500 grams — add $3.50 
Up to 3 kilograms — add $7.00 
Over 3 kilograms — add $12.00 


NZ readers: add A$15 per kg (or part) 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Please post me: 4 (1year) 8 (2years) 12 (3 years) 
issues of Earth Garden, starting with issue number 

| enclose: 

o $19.00 One year subscription o$ 38.00 Two year subscription 


o $ 57.00 Three year subscription (add $10 per year for overseas sea mail).............. Dis ieds Wee veneer 
No need to cut this page, just send us the details in a letter if you prefer. 


Total enclosed 


Postcode 
Send to: Earth Garden, RMB 427, Trentham, Victoria, 3458. 
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BACK ISSUE LIBRARY 
Most of the back issues from 1972 to one before the current edition 
(except the out of print editions). This is a survival kit of self-sufficiency, 
a unique library (over 7 kg) with more than 4,000 pages of practical 
information on growing, building, energy, household economy, live- 
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